Simon Stevin in 1599, although John 
Dee claimed to have invented a 
“compass of variation" in the 1550s. 

This novel feature did indeed pul 
Rotz's charts ahead of their time. He 
may have copied details from nn earlier 
world map, although it is one of the 
very few errors in the admirable 
editorial text here to infer thuc he said 
he did. When he says “every leaf does 
begin there where the precedent of it 
did leave*', lie does not mean that he 
has copied his exemplar faithfully, but 
that each chart leaf His on exactly 
where its predecessor leaves off. This is 
true, and the bearings carry over from 
each chart to the next. The picture is 
completed with a double hemisphere 
world map, based on the equatorial 
form of stereographic projection, itself 
of great originality (though described 
by contemporaries, it was not used' 
again until the end of the century when 
Mercator made it famous). 

The eleven regional charts are the 
earliest and most substantial monu- 
ment of the “Dieppe School" of 
cartography, Seven other atfnses nnd 
eleven world maps survive based on 
the same source of material, the latest 
dated 1587, and mutual comparison 
(set out in fascinating detail here) 
reveals n great deal about the sources. 
Rotz's In formal ion was up to date to 
c 1535-36 (lie includes the results of 
Cartier's first voyage in 1534. but not of 
the second in the following year). 
The main source wus. inevitably. 
Portuguese. There must have been- 
PoTluguese charts in Dieppe, and it is 
plausibly suggested thnt these might 
have come, at one or two removes, 
from the Spanish padron general, the 
official chart of the Spanish empire, of 
which the Pilot-Major nnd. other 
Crown Pilots were allowed to take and 
sell copies. From 1523 Diogo Ribeiro. 
a Portuguese, was (he official 
ebsmographer in Spain, and his 
influence can be seen in copies 
nvai table in Italy and probably 
Normandy too. The place-names in the 
East Indies in Rotz's map are patently 
copied, if in corrupt forms, from 
. Portuguese originals. 

But the most importnnt fact about 
.. ■; Rotz's cartography, is his insistence on 
. / accuracy. He does. not Invent Retail 
JCr tujd though: 


lie was sometimes misled (Labrador is 
unnaturally elongated, due to compass 
variation; Cape Cod becomes the outer 
South Carolina banks; and the west 
coast of South America is deformed, 
following Spanish tradition), he is 
careful to omit coastal stretches where 
he had no information. The picture 
thus built up is a complex one: the 
detail is strongest where French 
interests and experience lay. It is, as it 
were, n French empire in embryo to 
rival the Spanish and Portuguese. 
At the same time Rotz is careful 
to emphasize traditional English 
interests: the Grand Banks are marked 
in detail with the nearby legend “The 
new fondc londe quhar men goeth a 
fisching"; the North-West Passage is 
made to look misleadingly easy; and 
William Hawkins's 1530 expedition to 
Brazil for timber is picked up by Rotz's 
own experience. 

We come now to the fascinating 
possibility that Rotz’s East Indian 
detail indicates a French voyage that 
reached Australia. Most significant is a 
long and carefully drawn coastline 
corresponding with the east coast of 
Australia. Fn addition, a narrow 
channel divides "LytiJ Java" from "the 
Londe of Java”. There is evidence that 
the Portuguese tried, after Magellan's 
ship sailea from Timor to the Indinn 
Ocean . to keep this to themselves, and 
later maps show a continuous land 
mass south from Java. Furthermore, 


rofessional artist, like Jean Sasi, but wool, the records are silent about 


Inter Dieppe maps include original 
French place-names among (nose 
taken over from Spanish and 


Portuguese. On balance, it seems 
likely that here again Rotz's source is 
Crignon, whose information could 
have come directly or indirectly from 
his voyage with the Parmentiers. 
Confirmation comes ftom the 
contribution he made (notably in the 
mnp of Sumatra) to Gastaldi's maps for 
Ramusio’s Navigation! ei Viaggi 
(15-56). Clearly, French ambitions lay 
yond the East Indies: they are nicely 


(15-56). Clearly, French ambitions lay 
beyond the East Indies: they are nicely 
preserved in the legend across the 
Pacific in Diogo Homem’s 1558 atlas; 
MARELEPARAMANTIUM, the 
Parmeptier’s ocean. If they did not 
reach it, Australia and beyond was 
where they aimed to go. 

’ . Finally, there are Rotz's illustrative 

drawing^ r jwft; «VedrJy not ' 


C rotessionai arusi, iixe jean aasi, out 
is naive depictions have the same 
fidelity as his cartography. His object is 
simple: to record the identifiable 
landmarks and habits of the natives 
(this does not extend to physiognomy 
or racial characteristics), and to 
‘indicate the wealth and possible - 
exploitation, of each part of the world. 
Thus, the pile-dwelling and rajah's 
procession situated in Malaya are 
clearly based on an authentic pictorial 
source (perhaps Sasi), as are the men 
clothed in loincloths and lungis. 
The figures in South Africa are 
recognizable Hottentots, and the 
Pnrmentier expedition's ambush in 
Madagascar is clearly depicted. The 
European figures and the Ka'ba at 
Mecca are by contrast convention- 
alized. although the rat -guards on the 
palm-trees suggest direct observation. 

The great set piece is Rotz's 
elaborate account of the Tupinambfi 
Indians, which spreads over most of 
the coast of South America. The 
natives are correctly shown naked 
except for one group ceremonially 
duncriis and (rightly again) in feather 
skirts. A captive is being sacrificed wiLh 
an accurately drawn club with a 
spherical end. A woman is roasting a 
human leg on the customary barbecue 
frame. The palisaded village with its 
quadrangle of long-houses enclosing 
stands for hammocks, each with a fire 
under to keep off flies, corresponds 
with contemporary descriptions. There 
is a small French stockade with cannon 
at the corners, and Indians are shown 
cutting down and barking the Brazil- 
wood with European ■ tools, and 
exchanging it and also parrots for 
mirrors and such. (The Brazil-wood, 
Caesalpinia echinata, was much in 
demand: ground into dust, it was used 
as a red aye.) There is no suggestion 
of conventionalization, let alone 
invention, in all this. Its careful detail 
and clumsy liveliness are the clearest 
evidence that Rotz had seen it all with 
his own eyes. 

This splendid object, promising still 
more exotic treasures, can hardly fail 
to have attracted Henry VIII’s eye. 
But. again, Rotz's grand purpose was 
defeated. Henry's expansionist dreams 
drifted away as war with France and 
Scotland broke out again. Apart from a 
' 'into export 1000 saoks of 


Rotz’s activities, although he may hnve 
sailed to Scotland with Lord Lisle's 
fleet on the "Rough Wooing” in 1544. 
Peace with France in 1546 and Henry's 
imminent death may have suggested 
return to Rotz. He opened negotia- 
tions with the French ambassador, 
Odet de Selve, offering maps of 
England and Scotland and other useful 


information. He obtained licence to go 
to Dieppe for a short visit, prudently 
arranged to be arrested nnd by June 




1547 was hack in France to stay. 

The rest of his enreer is simply told. 
Whether or not he succeeded in 
bringing his maps back with him, he 
resumed the trading that he had 
perhaps never abandoned. He became 
an armateur in the tradition of Ango. 
His ships went to Guinea and the 
Caribbean. His Scotch connections 
enabled him to claim a grant of 
nobility, supported by letters from 
Mary of Guise, Regent of Scotland, 
and the Governor, James Hamilton, 
Earl of Arran and Due de 
Chastellerault. He took a leading part 
in the fitting out and command of the 
French invasion fleet planned in 1559- 
60 to restore the "Auld Alliance" and 
set Mary Queen of Scots firmly on the 
throne. But bad weather and the 
decline of the Guise interest brought 
this to nothing. Rotz is last heard of in 
command of two ships, probably still 
involved in that abortive affair. 

Rotz was not wholly forgotten: 
Nicolas de Nicolay listed him among 
the leading navigators of the age from 
Portugal, Spain and France. His great 
book, however, was. Put aside, no 
doubt, when Henry VIH’s interest 
passed from empire abroad to affairs 
nearer home, both the “Boke” and the 
“Traicte” vanished into some 
neglected part of the royal library, 
perhaps at Westminster. They were 
not among the globes and maps kept in 
the private gallery at Whitehall in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, so Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert and Hakluyt never 
saw them. Instead Verrazzano’s old 
map became their bible; the loss was 
great, for Verrazzano's North America 
was far more Inaccurate than Rotz's, 
with all its faults. To allTntehtS and 
purposes, the neglect continued until 
about 1681, when Pepys wrote In his 
minutes; "Examine very well the 


King’s Library at St JamesT^ 
particularly the hydrogrlfi 
draughts presented to Henry K 
John Rots, a servant of V J 
Whether an Englishman or no? ^ 

Ironically, in less than twenivva* 
.any hope of answering {£2 
question disappeared. In lftTS 
English bombardment of [W 
destroyed any of Rotz’s work tbatS 
b^umvea there; in 1698 the £ 
of Whitehall was burnt down and** 
it any further charts or maps ofhis!^ 
behind in the royal map collection. 
for another century did anvoa 
attempt to appraise the "Boke", iU 
is very much to the credit of Admhd 
James Burney that he recognized fa 
importance in his Chronology 
History of the Discoveries in theSoa 
Sea or Pacific Ocean (1803). itaodi 
now, however, that Its full signifooct 
can be appreciated as a major 
document of the discovery of fa 
world’s surface at the time of its dm* 
rapid development. 

It is hard to overpraise tk 
thoroughness and skill with which Ik 
general editor, Helen Wallis, and ho 
coadjutors, Janet Backhouse, D. B, 
Quinn, P. E. H. Hair, W. Slants 
Reid, W. C. Sturtevant and AUL 
Roger Desreumaux, have sifted dx 
evidence, compared Rotz’s acorn . 
with other surviving document], 
cartographic, pictorial and Hltrnj, 
and restored him to the place which,* 
author of this noble work, he deserve, 
Their task has been made much bank 
by the fluid state of knowledge at Ik 
time and the low rate of survival d 
evidence - maps were designed br ae 
and use and subsequent disuse 
destroyed much valuable e videos. 
Besides this notable contribution tofc 
history of exploration, their wort in 
landmark in the study of navigsw 
and the ethnological evidence oftoai 
drawings is shown to be ofjda 
importance. The printers, the urtrt 
University Press, nave made anptn 
job of reproducing the great map* k 
colour. All these interests ow a 
incalculable debt to the munlficwwo 

Lord Eccles in making Rotz's rd 
available to others, as wM 
presenting it to the Roxburgheu* 
which in all its history has ** 
received so generous a W 
benefaction. 
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The other side of paradise 

James Clifford 


Derek Freeman 

Margaret Mead and Samoa: The 
Making and Unmaking of an 

Anthropological Myth 

, Harvard University Press. 


the villaee of Sala'ilua. But its subtitle 
refers alio to the mystery of a way of 
life which embraces contradictory 
essences, indeed whose essence may be 
contradiction itself. 


falsify a powerful cultural fiction one 
must substitute a potent and persuasive 
counter-fiction. 


begins by undermining 
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Sala'ilua: A Samoan Mystery. 
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Professor Freeman, a distinguished 
Pacific ethnographer, has been 
inspired, by recent developments in 
_ui_. ■» ! ’ i cast doubt 


Freeman begir 

Mead's research paradigm. In four 
chapters entitled ‘The Emergence of 
Cultural Determinism” he provides a 
sketchy intellectual history of . the 


Freeman makes gestures towards a 
promising historicist argument that 
could situate these Liberal assumptions 
in the utopian moment of the 1920s. 
But his central aim is to discredit the 
“Boasian paradigm", whose “absolute 
cultural determinism” he illustrates 
from the writings of Boas, A. L. 
Kroeber, Robert Lowie, and others. 


socio biology. He is ready to cast doubt nature-nurture conTroversy^uring the (Significantly' he is unable^ "to” catch 
u"_^l ^nctlycultura/ accounts^ of decades piece Jim Meades departure Mead making a systematically 
sited to Karl for Samoa in 19257 Franz Boas and his determinfei Haim RutFrppmnn'c u/nv 


human behaviour. Dedicated 
Popper, Margaret Mead and Samoa 
presents itself as a rigorous, scientific 
^refutation". But ethnography is not a 
natural science, where one exception 


Franz Boas and his 
followers are engaged in a bitter 
controversy with the eugenicist heirs of 
Francis Gal ton. Two explanations for 
the variations of human behaviour, 


determinist claim.) But Freeman's way 
with quotations - which are cut up 
small and woven into his own 
intensifying assertions - marks his 
history as tendentious. He cites only 


These two books are about a well- 
known place called Samoa and, in 
different ways, about the problem of 
representing it. Both wrestle with 
Margaret Mead’s legacy. Derek 
Freeman's book lends itself to 


headlines (frontpage news in the New 
York Times). Mead was “wrong" 


Samoans are not the casual, permissive 
people she made famous, but are beset 
by all the usual human tensions. They 


are violent. They get ulcers. According 
to Freeman, Mead’s version was 


systematic wishful thinking. Bradd 
Snore also disagrees with Mead, but 


less absolutely; and it is important to 
read his intricate study - surely the best 


synthetic account of Samoa to date - 
along with Freeman’s polemic. 
Otherwise one is left with a stark 
contrast: Mead’s non-violent, sexually 
liberated Pacific world, and now 
Freeman's Samoa of seething tensions, 
strict controls, and violent outbursts. 

Indeed, Mead and Freeman form a 
kind of diptych whose 


Rina ot aiptycn wnose opposing 
panels signify a recurrent Western 
ambivalence about the “primitive". 
(One is reminded of Melville’s Typee, 
a sensuous Pacific paradise woven 
through with dread, the threat of 
violence, feelings of confinement.) 
Ai/fl'i'fiia largely transcends this, 
pastoral-demonic ambivalence. It 
portrays a multi-faceted Samoa, and it 
seriously the difficulties of 
cultural interpretation. As an 
ethnographer Shore has all the 
credentials: five years of fieldwork, a 
grasp of both formal and informal 
Saraoi 



the biological explanation of socio- 
cultural phenomena". (Typically, 
Freeman's citation hardens Kroeber’s 
position by omitting “anti- 
reductionist”.) It is now common 
among historians and sociologists of 
science to view competition for 
epistemological domains and objects 
ot study as inseparable from the 
advance of knowledge. The 
interrelation of ideological and 
scientific, political ana rational 
processes, particularly in the human 
sciences, is a focus of continuing 
debate. Freeman is either ignorant of 
this debate or chooses to ignore it. For 
him , the Bosnians’ struggle to establish 
a cultural paradigm was simply 


ideological, a matter of extreme 
trines" and "beliefs”. But there is 


“docti 

good reason to be sceptical of histories 
of science written by practitioners who 
confidently judge the excesses of their 


predecessors from the standpoint of a 
''more scientific paradigm''. Freer 


sman's 


new paradigm turns out la be only a 

iible 


series of prolegomena to a possil 
account of biological and cultural 
interaction. And his own book, under 
cover of n scientific “refutation", is 
itself deeply polemical , an attack on a 
stereotyped opponent, seeking to win 
space for a new approach. 

In fact, Freeman never serioi 


confronts any major “cutturalist' 


my m 
id he is 




argument, and he ignores culturalism’s 
most sophisticated modem forms, 
which are hermeneutic and semiotic. 
He trains his guns on a weak position. 


Mead’s early Samoan research, long 
acknowledged in anthropological 


A Kwakiutl ceremonial curtain which depicts Sislutl, the double-headed serpent, beneath a rainbow, ravens and copper , ' 
from The Way of the Masks (249 pp. Cape. £15. 0 224 02081 l ) by Claude Livi-Strauss. 


>a moan dialects, intensive work in a 
single village and familiarity with the 
mp Blands of the region. Still, he 


« ^ .“riysis of fa’ a Samoa 

(aamoa s distinctive style or custom) a 

“mwtan.» VI. L__. - -gjjy 


mystery His book is superficiL y 
organized as a detective story - the 
explanation of a traumatic murder in 


can, in principle, falsify an established 
truth. Ethnographies are complex, 
realistic fictions derived from research 
in historical circumstances that cgn 
never be frilly controlled. 1 A score Of 
counter-examples may not discredit a 
convincingly illustrated portrait of a 
culture. Ine discordant facts may be 
seen to reflect merely a different 
village or island, a different epoch, 
research strategy, personal tempera- 
ment, etc. (Freeman’s refutation has 
already been challenged by 
anthropologists noting that he worked 
primarily in a different part of Samoa 
from Mead, and decades later.) To 


“two fervently held half-truths", 
contend “for outright mastery". Mead, 
a student of Boas, is sent to Samoa to 


extreme Boasian claims, omitting 
qualifications, contexts and irony . The 
resulting impression, that Boas was 
conduct an experiment that will, hostile to biology in «peral, rather 
establish once and for ail the pgWet of ' / than specific ailylo the psehdofacieqce: 
cultural over biological accounts, of racist eugenics, is seriously 

misleading. 


circles to be problematic. In his central 
ten chapters Freeman’s pattern of 
argument becomes nutnbingty 
familiar. Each section begins with a 
few of Mead's most extreme 
generalizations, without giving any 
attention to her evidence, 
qualifications, or specific mode of 
analysis. These spare quotations are 
then followed with massed counter- 


examples drawn, uncritically, from the 
historical record, and frpm Freeman's 


(Freeman’s portrayal of the youthful 
Mead as little more than an agent of 


OWrivpeJdH'drk. , Contrary to Mead's ; 
assertions, Said ban, chfldn 


“Papa Franz” is, to say the least, 
condescending.) The good student 
fulfils her assignment by producing an 
sic, Comin, 

tl 


anthropological classic, 
in Samoa , whose argument for the 
variability of the seemingly natural life- 
stage of adolescence quickly becomes 
liberal dogma. 


What Freeman reveals is the struggle 
for a scientific paradigm. BoasTans 
(like Durkheimians in France) had to 
right to establish! a domain, of 
.specifically “cultural" (or “social") 
■facts. Kroeber saw the argument as “an 
anti-reductionist ' proclamation ' of 
independence from the dominance of 


Iren may be 
violently punished, raps is common, 
intense status .competition reigns, 

. adolescent , stress can . lead' . .to . 
delinquence. But 170 pages of overkill 
merely show over ana over what was' 
already well known (and can easily be 
deduced from an alert reading of 
Coming of Age in Samoa), that Mead 
constructed a foreshortened, idealized 
picture, openly designed to propose 


r 
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Other Stories 
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Comprises ihs long novella St Mawr, two short stories ‘The 
Overtone' and ‘The Princess': and two unfinished stories The Wilful 
Woman’ and The Ffylng-FIsh-all ofwhlch were Written during 
Lawrence's stay in America between 1922 and 1 925. The texts are 


Politics, Finance and the Church 
in the Reign of Edward II 

Waller Stepetdon, Treasurer of England 
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Mafia, peasants and Great 
Estates 




Lawrence's stay In America between 1 922 and 1 925. 
nawly edited from the original scrip 
wholarty Introduction and spparat 

^Cambridge Edition of the Letters and Works o/D. H. Lawrence 


Traces the Ufa of Edward ll'a great treasurer, Walter Stapeldon, from 
his humble beginnings, through his risa to power, to his murder by 
the London mob, The main focus Is on the massive overhaul olthe 
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exchequer, which gave Edward a powerful weapon In his struggle 
against eristocratto opposition. £25.00 net 
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Society inTraditlonal Calabria 
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of female radicalism, analysing the biographies ot hilndredBpf 
women within the context of pra-tevoluttonary Russia. 
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i,and similar aources. Milchotk 

Iranslaied here for the first time, this material not only covers events 
ol national significance but also presents such records of dally Ills as 
ration Rata, wine trade regulations, Inventories ol treasure, drinking 
songs and financial records. Hard covers £22.50 net 
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[n Volume 3 of his encyclopedic hlBtory Professor Wei Wr Surveys . . t 
KW development of criticism in the waka'of the great litefaryand 

h " He of Romantldsm.Ttrere are chapters on Balnfe- 
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moral, practical lessons to the West. 
Freeman does not offeT a balanced 
portrayal of Samoa, but is relentless, 
even obsessive* in heaping up instances 
of repression and violence. Clearly 
something more is getting expressed 
than simply the '‘darker side", as 
Freeman puls it, of Samoan life. In a 
revealing final page, he admits as 
much, countering Mead's “Apollo- 
nian" sense of cultural balance with 
biology’s "Dionysian" human nature 
(essential, emotional, etc). But what is 
the scientific status of a “refutation" 
that is subsumed so neatly by a 
Western mythic opposition? 

Freeman's strictures against Mead's 


is given, moves Tather too smoothly are male-dominated. If Mead and is to be 
from culture to culture. committed the error of generalizing its contexts. T 

This unconcern with oroblems of information gained from her young to any simp! 
This unconcern witn promems oi . - e i n f orma nts to “Samoa ! as a simplification 

translation is most whole, Freeman portrays Samoa in death." Shore 

SSL" S He contrast P BriUsh terms of male values and qualities. In discontinuous 
statistics. He contrast am isn, of recent studies showing term that serv 

ojtojUc c^rcs »be made up j «d < 

hif TamSief He "even^Lnagi'^to female domains, it is at least curious problem enco 
his samples. He even manag« ro Freeman does not confront the fieldworkere i 

ndnlescem^irls ^nn^e^l ^anecdotal gender issue. His own final summation statements. e\ 
a^unts of her ^entv-fiv“ kev * "The Samoan Ethos" highlights matters, ha> 
JL e male qualities of competition, contradicted t 


male-dominated. If Mead and is to be understood in terms of one. Shore's multi-contextual 

. .. _ r TUa nrliAla ie nnf varikinaKla iUhI ■ ■ . 


these exercises compelling. Freeman's ■ «SS n2E. fe’SLtJS 


death." Shore portrays Samoan life as shows his own informants alterinaJS 
discontinuous, a series of “contexts" (a views to accommodate a new situation 
term that serves many purposes in his often that of his own presence ^ j 
analysis and could bear more critical questions. m 

nSen^uSS: «* !“» 

Fieldworkers in Samoa. Authoritative t i emr ,nctrntM 

statements, even on non-controversial nnnulx ^ 

matters, have a way of being KSgLf" 

contradicted by other authorities, or by r„» c jl arac le . rLS ^J 

the same person in n new situation. f | Ptn :| Pf i onnhict^LJT 611 a ter ^ 

One must become accustomed to a d ' ci°™ S J lC «i e u. ac S aun<, fa’ 1 


MKf g sgEassss 

Erj? h| book. (Perhaps each oppo«<ion, 

have long been known, flunks to freedom, the 1980s rape.] From recent »■, Samoas of Freeman and Mead. Tn a 
Mead's own frankness; and Freeman, police records Freeman derives a level subjects into cnara te remarkable chapter on the person, he 

ungenerously neglects to mention that twice Hint of the United States thus proposes a Samoan equivalent to 

many early classics of ethnography nre leading to a quotable assertion: he '‘know thyself’; “take care of the 

vulnerable to similar strictures Snmoanrnpe rate Js certainly one of lie b “ r "“P" J™ relationship". It is likely that Mead’s 
Moreover. Freeman's own portrayal of highest to be found anywhere in the , is a t ssue are d.fiercnt concept ( ons o ( fa p .. took care of the 

Samoa indulges in the same sort of world". However, Freeman casually . relationship'’ with their ethnographer 


esscntializing statement as Mead. He 
writes of a ‘^Samoan ethos" based on 


evinces rates from around the globe 
without any concern for their 


courage and tenacity, of “a culture questionable reliability, or for what 


which extols violence". From time to 
time he quotes Samoans, who say 
things like "This country is indeed 
competitive". Bui ns usual lie cites only 


rape actually means in different 
settings. By his own account Samoan 
rape is different from what, elsewhere, 
is a widespread pattern of sexual 
violence against women. It is 


“character" iniormanis iook care ui me 

toft a te' s o„rA e se „tS SSIE It SSSTSSE 

ggra^sfis SSSSsS 

JJJ? fa ^ f °I„ b y a highly observant fieldworker like 
lwi,2 n M c muHi i « piSm!5i ,0 If Mead. But context-sensitive Samoans 
nnrr^?vU S would 9 uickl y recognize the aspects of 

their culture Meaa was interested in. 


elaborating at length on this “facet" of they may come to understand th« 
themselves. Mead believed, to the end discipline, its explanations and 
of her life, and despite strong counter- allegories, as Shore does the fit 
evidence which she recognized, that. Samoa - “a double vision in lermsrf 
her picture of Samoa was not a false which they make themselves wtob 


questions. 

With the aid of Gregory Qatesort 
theory of "scliizogenesis" 
demonstrates how contradiction tri 
paradox can be structured - without 
resolution - in characteristkaBi 
Samoan ways. But even after liw 
detailed, sophisticated account, fa't 
Samoa, Samoan “culture", remains 
elusive. To rnnke the incongruities of 
Samoan behaviour comprehensible, 
Shore has to mobilize a good deal of 
anthropological theory concemlM 
“dual systems". He discoven « 
underlying “template for social order 
Apparently, what makes Samoua 
Samoans is that they are - inventivrii 
and unconsciously- structuralists. Tbe 
anthropological detective thus resolves 
to his satisfaction the Samoan mystery. 

But in his envoi, Shore reopens the 
case; "The fact that we could mate 
intelligible the patterns that shift 
Samoan lives and even, perhaps, 
glimpse in them something ofounm 
fives, points beyond Samoa to 
something else. But that is another, 
deeper, mystery.” As ethnographm 
increasingly “look to their relations', 
they may come to understand th« 
discipline, its explanations and 
allegories, as Shore does the fit 


competitive". But ns usual ne cues onty is a widespread pattern or sexual (including ms own; is an ensemoie ui would auicklv recoanize the asnects of deener mvsterv " As ethi 
briefly, and his informants always violence against women. It is anecdotes, narratives, interpretations, 7hdr cSre M^cf nte?ested ln to their 

agree with him in a rather literal way. associated with the forcing of virgins, typical events and characters, * t aSPSer* ol 5S, marcome to under 

By contrast, Bradd Shore quotes and most of its victims are young girls., allegories, partial arguments -in short, fi,e^selvef Meacf believed to the end discioHne fts exolanat 

longer, denser interpretations by The frequent purpose of the issault a complex rhetorTcal performance. alleiories a^ Shorc S 

Samoans. And he has devised an .(Samoan rape may involve only a Freeman sees none of this. After his evidence%fhich ?h ? e recounted that ?Sfl ^a double visiem 

especially effecrive way of surreptitious piercing of the hymen laboured presentation of culture as a her dcTure of Samoa was 8 rmt a false which thev make lliemselvi 
communicating the complexity of with the fingers) is to coerce an true-or-fahe test, it is a positive relief ber picture ot bamoa was not a raise winch tney maxe uieniseiv. 

Samoan subjectivity. He will juxtapose unattached virgin into marriage. Well to take up Sala'ilua, a portrait that tries -j- p • 

a dozen or so statements on a topic, over half of Freeman's sample appears to do justice to what Shore sees as a I flTQ 1YI /"\1 1 C AVY\ O ti Cl At) 

giving us voices with quite different to be this sort of attack. He clearly Samoan “passion for complexity”. His Xlll Cllllv/ U-O vA L/ Ciliijlv/ii 

stresses and accents - Samoan brings out a violent aspect of Samoan version has room for Mead’s balance X 

variations, rather than a Samoan truth, sexuality played down by Mead. But and flexibility, as well as for Freeman’s been better. No. coherent, 

Shore is constantly occupied with the pseuao-scientific precision of his darker, more violent elements. The HllCh BrO&8H 1111(1 chronological accou 

l ■ . ' •. i i « AnmnacaHva finnrnc anH hio Iaaca I n ttp r rin nnf Hnmmato ac thpu Ar\ in ® O AtTIP.nf'Jin ffllTinflltm IR firOV 


problems of cross-ailtural equival- comparative figures and his loose latter do not dominate, as they do in 
ence, whereas Freeman uses terms and equation of Samoan and Amencan Margaret Mead and Samoa\ and they 
categories with little attention to their “"pc” ff ve ser '0us pause. . are not made to appear as a return of 

translatablUty. For example, he Another source of doubt is repressed, some elemental bottom 
contradicts Mead’s assertion that in Freeman’s failure to discuss the issue of “, ne . biological human nature. 
Samoa M there is ho room tor guilt” by gender in his own and Mead’s research. Tension, passion, and aggresstvliy are 
quoting a few Samoan statements Her key informants were adolescent complex, mediated responses. 

. Which,-? Jh translation - contain the girls. The informants he cites are Shore writes: “To complicate and to 
- WtQ^guUi” and by showing that' th^re overwhelmingly men; his statistics elaborate are, In Samoa, to celebrate 
are occasions for the public admission- refer almost entirely to violent^ by the fa’a Samoa, to enrich a world 
of tyrong-doing. An obviously proble- males; and (he aspects of Samoan understood as multidimensional. Like 
matic word ana category, for which no culture he stresses - the formal, a person, the social world Is under- 
Samoan equivalent or “semantic field"., competitive arenas of status and rank - stod to possess many ‘sides’ and ‘parts’ 

The German family Robinson 


Stuart Creighton Miller 

Benevolent Assimilation; The 
American Conquest of the 
Philippines, 1899-1903 

340pp. Yale University Press. £10.50. 
0 300 02697 8 ■ 

The conquest of tbe Philippines has 
some claim to be the most disgraceful 
episode in American history, for not 
only was it as brutal as the ware against 
the Indians and the Vietnamese, it was 
absolutely wanton. Nothing was 


been better. No. coherent, systemabc 
and chronological account of lb 
American campaign is provided. Urn 
are no clear statements of tbe Mil 
casualties of either side. The process bj 
which American civil admlaislre&a 
gradually established itself in Ac 
Islands is only glimpsed; and Ihehkif 
the Filipino leaders, especially thud 
their chief, Aguinaldo. is omitted to 
explanation is given of AguiulM 
decision, after nis capture,. to 
allegiance to the United States wi 
advise his followers to do the 
would willingly sacrifice manp 
Professor Miller's citations b® 
leading articles in the American pA 
whether imperialist or anti-impwj*®' 
for more information on these pc® 
The fact is that Professor Miller hutd 


John Stokes 

i . 

JqhnTreherne 
The Galapagos Affair 
223pp. Cape. £8.95. 


imagined as an island. Twentieth- native of Floreana, was born at New 

Century utopian experiments are likely Year 1933. 

to demand a revolutionary ideology, a «. .. ...... , ... 

penchant for sexual deviation, often ^ 1C elands immigrant population 


lopulation 
ent figure 


ly disguised as nudism; and . a was completed by the repellent figure 
■ismatic leader throbbing with (platinum hair, large yellow teeth) of 
m. It helps, therefore, If the the Baroness Wagner de Bosquet , with 
iclnnntR nr/* nhvci/taiWi a couple of men m tow. The Baroness. 


participant 

appealing. 


are physically un- ■ ^ 
fanatically intolerant and ’ 


Desert islanders always like to consider 


(though Lawrence is clearly an 
exception) bereft of creative talent. 


failures 


themselves among the chosen few: .Personal . inadequacies 
Robinson Crusoe soon I earned to view , provide a goad reason for embarkation a ™* . 3 sexual dominance and 

Ids unhappy situation as providential. *n the first place, but, in the privacy of ; “ evel 0 P me nt also fall within 

The German settlers whose lives are the island retreat, can be magically, [he island paradigm. She pnvisioned a 
exhumed in Tfie Galapagos Affair want transformed, into the distinguishing !i|* ur y “Otct^the Hacienda Paradiso, 
to unusual lenaths. however . to orove marks, of ah dllte. ' 5? us Wring to another element in the 


frustrations In the civilized world: the 
collapse' of her marriage and of her 
fashionable Paris boutique. Her 


exhumed in The Galapagos Affair went 
1 to unusual lengths, however, to prove 
themselves in adversity. Even in. the 
1920s, the island of their choice - 
Floreana,; 600- miles off the Pacific 
coast of South. .America - was 
excessively * austere. ’ When Darwin 
landed mere from the - Beagle, 
Floreana was a penal colony for 
Ecuador; a few years later Herman 
.. Melville was ..evoking the “emphatic 
..*■ ihunhpbitableiiess’V 'of . .the - desolate 
“Encantadas’’. In 1924 . .ft was still 
/ possible .to entitle the ■bjst.dry of a 
li receht^ expedition Galapagos* world's 


"Tte’fin. to. nrrivt o« ^Flbr M na,'SSf ljt myih; ,he “" aw *> 

• Friedrich Ritter and DoreStrauch, are - P 

excellent examples of this type of ' The “Galapagos affair”, when it 
islander. Though trained as a doctor, erupted, was both short and shabby. 
Ritter was an ■ amateur but Within the -space of a year, 1934, tne. 
megalomaniac philosopher who based Baroness and one of her lovers 
hfs svstems upon Nietzsche. Strauch disappeared without trace; the other 
should have known what she was in for. man was found dead of exposure on a 


gained by victory over the Filipinos for more information on these 
except a heavy responsibility and a The fact is that Professor Miller ws» 
major strategic liability. The United been quite nimble enough to ewe* 
States threw away its own beat of the chief traps awaiting Aug" 
traditions: one imperialist cleric historians, that of excessive reljana® 

denounced the Declaration of newspaper comment. The cUR 
Independence as “the most damnable editorials is always a 
lie as the devil ever invented" , and the spectacle, and Is at best a substiwrew 
general commanding in the Philippines the dramas of actuality; yet . 

seized a Spanish translation of the press has always been w 
document because it was "incendiary", articulate and oplnlonnted In 
The American people never had any it has hogged historians 
rational notion of what they might whether they have been inje^pw 
achieve by annexing the islands, as is the colonial era, or any penou ^ 
Illustrated by the terrible success of , torir .nc Protest* 

and how eagerly American imperialists be a standwd work for ^ j, 
seized bn the phrase about “your new- 0 come • ov ® n }*» 55d 


press has always been * 1 5 
articulate and opinionated in Air*** 
it has hoaged historians adem* 


whether they have been inje^ip^ 5 
the colonial era, or any period suw- 

Within these limitations ProteJJ 
Millor has written an excellent 
toll of rewarding detail s, t ^ t 


seizea on me pnrase aoout “your new- 
caught sullen peoples, / Half-devil 
andnalf-child". It look an Englishman, 
that is, to discover the American 
mission in the Philippines. The 
conquerors translated, his behests into 
their own language. If the Filipino was 


Photographs 


Filipino is a dead one 


»e only good 
.• Take no 


rewritings ofDefqe’s hovel to bring out 
.Its UtapUm' .structure. John Trehenw 
: tells us that Ihe tnost rolevaht bf these,' 
to the Floreana stofy is Johajln J 
rtmititfA Schnabel’s 'AV»v 


tu uuuiC| wren kx 9 im — * 1^. 

is more a study of Amencan opjjj 
than the complete history |t * | *L,i 
leads to expect. So I re#*' ^ 
must take aim at the author ye > 
this time for his use of the 

“Americaa innocence . 

We all know what be 
mean: he . refers, to 

that was so umverea I before 

many wars In the 
made her a sadder 4^: J ml 

But is “innocenoe an a^priatt 
for the bloodthirsty,. 

■BEBEfiggi 

if is appropriate 


Gottfried 
r ; Fekettburg 
: suicide, bu 
: appointed 


yacuous. Aft^r the 'waf of 'ronqutet ’nJk^i^u^easV 
begad itl ;b^me treasonable to : wJB 

Question America's nurrintac hAfnrft winning pe cuj^'15 


^. question ^erlca^.purttrtes before orSSs wasThe ^water curf - ^ 
m- «ctqry ^ had teen attained.,' Thought, K^ v &?fotclnE salted water down^, 
(er forjheduration, abtoj-g 


iWyss's 
1 literary 


"'"■y . . ".Vr *, V”' u»wy moaei : Uiera«ifo|' miilfmat rasowces; ne, was even ready to : consider " G ^ Rii^ho' .metfto 0 

:ures - with ^pteter somo reason ;not . mentioned : ^ by '-brfng out (Ha fln d ^wtintin ; c « 2S. ® d Siai'- 

MiUy’. .ccoun. pf-tM, by, 
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The material and the meaningful 


Richard Wollheim 

Norman Bryson 

Word and Image: French painting of 

theAncienRigime 

281pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£27.50. 

0521237769 

Any new work which tries to break the 
stranglehold that _positivism has come 
to have over British art-historical 
studies in recent years is greatly to be 
welcomed, and Norman Bnrson’s 
Word and Image , a book full of ideas 
and erudition, sets out to restore art- 
history to its proper task. The facts of 
patronage ana commission, of 
fluctuating taste and class ideology, 
may be fascinating in themselves anain 
certain cases they have an immense 


importance for our understanding both 
of individual works of art and or what 
art is, but they do not actually 
constitute such understanding. Their 
accumulation is therefore ancillary to 
art-history rather than art-history 
itself. The impression that is hard to 
resist is that tnose contemporary art- 
historians who have put these facts in 
tbe forefront of study have done so just 
because they are facts and therefore (as 
Ihey see it) repay study as only 
facts can. Even iconography and con- 
noisseurship or study 01 the hand - 
the traditional mode of British art- 
history- both of which can offer a very 
special access to the meaning of the 
work of art, have come to be pursued in 
the same spirit, as exercises in the 
accretion of fact. The means has 
instituted itself as the end. Any serious 
attempt to reverse the tide of 
positivism and to rejoin . the 
mainstream of art-history must do two 
things: it must rediscover a place for 
theory in art-historical practice, and it 
must reinterpret this practice as a form 
of art-criticisra. In recent months art- 
historians have had an excellent 
opportunity to- recognize the 
intellectual r grandeur and opulence of 
their aii tUs has been recalled for 
them in the pages of Michael Podro’s 
The Critical Hutorlans of Art (1982). 

Word arid Image has a clear 
structure, though, much of this clarity is 
lost m execution. In the Preface and 
the Drst chapter the author presents his 
cantral thesis in the form of an account 
of visual art, in which the painting, or 
Image , is presented as the product of 
■**«* tension or as a field in 
wiucn two competing impulses 
perennially conflict. These two 
impulses are the desire for plenitude, 
oL.Uj 1 ™® !° create something that 
32“?. 0 ® rich in properties and in- 
ep^ber object in the world,' 
ana the desire for renunciation, or the 
ocsire to create something that would 
ce restricted in the properties it had 

80 °ever be anything more 
nan a shadow or ghost of an object in 
jheworld. The second desire Norman 
“[yton connects with - though this is 
Jf 1 iu °,nly manifestation - the desire 
w make the painting \ function 
“mantically or be the bearer 1 of 
®*Jhing; As the result of these two 


a narrower scope - suggest themselves, 
ana nothing that Bryson says when he 
goes on putatively to apply the 
distinction disambiguates ft. The 

' re fo forced nCC 11 aimy “ s y stemalica| ly 

On the broad interpretation the 
discursive aspect of a painting is the' 
painting in so far as it is something that 
has meaning and the figural aspect is 
tne painting in so far as it is sensuous or 
has materiality. With the distinction 
understood in this way, the question 
can then arise. How does a painting 
gain its discursivity? Does it gain ft 
from its figuralily, or elsewherefand a 
subsidiary claim of Bryson's is that 
some works of art. or those we call 
realist, can give the illusion of gaining 
rneir meaning from one source (their 
figurality) while really gaining it from 
another source (code or convention). 

On the narrow interpretation the 
distinction is between different aspects 
of the painting considered as 
something meaningful, and the 
distinction is then a matter of the kind 
of meaning that we consider - and 
there seem to be two kinds of meaning 
a painting can have. The discursive 
aspect of a painting is now the painting 
in so far as its meaning is given bv. or 


epav study as only 111 » f*“as * means «H the 

ssussAS s n L" uraber 

study of the hand - jJ"* * P r °J jf ! ra i e t e y ond 

mode of British art- °, f ^ And 2 hat ’ w « 

which can offer a verv m, 8 ht a8k » ,s the text °« « painting, and 
) W t he mea ni ng' oMhe painting endow jf with a'text? 

: come to be pursued in T ? the *“? c l uesti ° n n <> direct answer is 
as exercises in the 8 |Vcn , but examples of what it is for a 

let The m“ans has painting t0 have a texl show how 
s the end Anv serious generous, or ingenious, Bryson Is in 

'verse the ^de^of “S “> A Sjl - 

1 to reioin the be 6 lv en, as in medieval art, by an 
rt-historv must do two mscription to be found on the surface 

SSSS 

ideur aXufence of J 081 this ° T **«» be tfven by 
» has been recalled for 

[es of Michael Podro’s J B W" D , qu ® le * 8 b,8t ^ 

torlanv nf An nQR9> paintings as illustrative pf his 
tonans of Art (1982). physiognom i c | ec tures. Or it can be 

•mage has a clear given by a psychoanalytic 
1 much of this clarity is Interpretati on which the unsatisfactory 
V In l° Preface fln .d manifest content of the work solicits: 
tno author presents his Bryson’s examples are the domestic 
he form of an account pamtings of Greuze and Delacroix's 
which the painting, or sadistic masterpieces, 
inted as the product of . ,, _ • 

siori or as a field in However, cutting across these two 
»mpeting impulses interpretations of the thesis itself is 
hflict. These two another problem, which is that of just 
desire for plenitude, what Bryson means by “meaning” and 
create something that how broadly, in the context of 
in properties and in- painting, it Is to be taken. Does a 
jr object in the world: picture mean whatever it represents, or 
r renunciation, or the “ pictorial meaning something more 
something that would restricted? For instance, is the meaning 
the properties it had an, image only that part oC to 
rer be anything more representational content which 
r ghost of an object in nqtprts explicitly social , or 
econd desire Norman jnstiturionaJ categories to describe it? 
with- though this is Jbis « what Bnison suggests in tos 
Ifestation - the desire discussion of Masaccio s “Tribute 
painting function Money”. He says that the . extreme 
be the bearer of right-hand image in the fresco means 
j result of these two /’official” and that it also meaoB 
ting has two aspects ''profane". He down’t goon to say that 
id. - resoectivelv • the it- means ' Soldier^ or that it means 
scursiiTln the rostof • “map”, though it is an imagepfamale 
count of visual art is- soldier. Are “soldier" and >an” 
to Work; wS , what fosu^dentiy institutional,' or is this 
lalfofi^VWst^^fVtj wt pbYigus > ,uad i«4Ji«^reRspa 
why Bryson doesn’t say so? 


»uittnncaiiy or be the bearer of 
As the result of these two 
““•res. the painting has two aspects 
•raich are called, -'respectively,-, the 
Jjf P 1 ®hd the discursive. In the rest of ■ 
:?. e J^ok thia account of visual art is 
; ^cgcdly put to Work, and. what. 
“Tran Mils an “fllie W^vtf histOrV' ofe. 
. ^^^ginelghteenthiciotury'FYaude” 

• 5 ^ r l te ^ f r pm it. (Actually the scope 
■ is wider than thlsin that the 
^erk of most major French painters of 

W years of the Ancien 
.fl^regt jas well as two famous ait- 
«wreilcal .-documents, one of the 
..^nteenth arid One of the eighteenth 
lib Briin’a Conferences and 
. 1 of Diderot - are discussed in 

' sPJJL °f : the, : relative weight and 
jnpertarice - that they assign 1 to 
jjgjrekty arid dlteurslvity.) If doubts 
ffl&^^thor the actual course of 
■ correspondstci this schema, it 

• ' in-^5? 1 ^?.. 1 ^ B difficult to say whether 
> RiSL* ; : chapters, which are 
J'SHfifc. : -i ™ ; interesting 

• Bryson applies , the 
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• i iBea,/ of ; course , With 

•• W. Central thejris itself knlrl 


' tort?i!u? tbe ^ 5 tisdlf, which is bold 
..i^arribiguods tq thb core.. From the 
interpretations of 
• distinction - bne 

( ^^v« iu broad scope, the qther 
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However at this point yet another 
difficulty arises. Bryson evidently 
holds that meaning is connected with a 
code. Does he also hold that 
representation Is connected with a 
cade.so that it is in virtue of b code that 
the image on the farthest right, of 
Masaccio’s fresco represent a man? 
The semiotic theory of representation, 
which would answer yes to tbis/Ifist 
question, has been advocated in recent 

E sars by two redoubtable thinkers who 
Jve little else in common:’ Roland 
Barthes andNelson Goodman. But the 
view itself is so inherently implausible - 
a charge to which both those thinkers, 
it; must .be said, would be Idly 
indifferent - and there is sucti a strong 
intuitive support for the contrary view, 
according to which 1 ■ a painting 
represents what it does (say,, a man) 
because this, is what we can see In it, 
eyen if in many oases our virion must be 
trained, that it would bo. wrong to 
attribute ' the - semiotic view of 
representation to someone who did not 


expressly advocate it. Bryson does not 
expressly advocate it; he flirts with it. 
no more; and one of the very best and 
most perceptive passages in his book, 
where he links tne element of reverie 
so often found in Watteau’s work with 
the way in which this work stimulates 
our untutored powers of visual 
projection on to the paint surface, 
requires that the view be rejected. The 
issue is relevant here for the following 
reason: whether Bryson does or does 
not equate the pictorial meaning of an 
image with its representational power, 
or whether pictorial meaning is 
something narrower, must, given his 
commitment to meaning as the product 
of a code, depend upon whether he 
thinks that representation too depends 
on a code - that is, on whether he 
accepts or rejects the semiotic account 
of representation. 

And a further and final complicating 
factor in the understanding of Brysons 
thesis is his adoption of the unfortunate 
Saussurean terminology of “signifler" 
and “signified". Saussure introduced 
this terminology so as to mark the 
difference between that which has 
meaning (signifier) and what it means 
(signified). Not only* does the 
terminology seem loo simplistic to be 
applicable wherever meaning occurs - 
what is the signified “meaning”? - but, 
as the history of its application shows, 
it very easily lends itself to ambiguity. 
For instance, a favourite point of 
Saussure’s is the arbitrariness of the 
connection between signifier and 
signified. So, for example, it is 
arbitrary that the particular sound that 
I utter when I say “door” should mean 
a door. But in saying this I shift from' 
talking about a particular sound as 
something outside a semantic system - 
for that is what can be said to be 
arbitrarily associated with a door - to 
talking about a particular sound as 
something inside a semantic System - 
for it is only of it that I can say that it 
means a door. Bryson’s way out of this 
problem is rather surprising, but it 
would, I suppose, be tolerable if the 
reader could be absolutely certain that 
he stuck to it. He equates the signifier 
with tbe physical mark in so far. as it 
does not nave meaning. So he writes of 
“the irreducible life of the material 
signifier- the painterly trace, and as an 
exemplary Case of that trace,: the 
asemantic brushwork - of abstract; 
expressionism”. 

The very real uncertainties that 
attach to Bryson's thesis do not, of 
course, mean that the attempt to- 
formulate the thesis is of no value, and 1 
it is a further sign of tbe prevailing 1 
condition of ait-history that it is even] 
necessary to make this point. However' 
these uncertainties do have the effect j 
of fragmenting the rest of the book into; 
a series of related but not very precisely • 
co-ordinated observations. In addition 
to what-he has to say about Watteau 
and projection, Bryson has interesting 
discussions' of the relation between 
sexuality and tbe replacement of 
perspectival space by some amorphous 
substance In Boucher: of reticence 
about the virile male in Greuze: and of . 
the retreat from didacticism in David. 
But what makes all these discussions of 
particular interest is the way In which in 
each case Bryson endeavours to,, 
understand . the peculiarity, the . 
idiosyncrasy, of the artist’s work as a 
peculiarity,, as an idiosyncrasy, id that 
artist’s cohceptioa of the resources of 
representation. 1 .What is ajpteably 
missing from Bryson's book is mindless 
reference to the artist’s vision. 
Nevertheless Bryson’s project remains 
on the level of endeavour, and that is 
because of his failure in this book to 
articulate with any authority his own 
conception of what the resources of 
representation really arc. 

One interesting consequence Of very 
broad import that Bryson believes to; 
follow fronl hl$ theoretical concerns Is 
worth considering. It is the rejection of; 
stylistic history. .The : "alternative 
history" that Bmon sets himself (0 
write- for French eighteenth-century 
painting Is' an anti-stylistic history: ft 
expressly '. avoids categorizing 
Individual works : or the work 01 



Caravaggio s "The Luteplayer\, on permanent exhibition in the Hermitage, 
Leningrad, reproducedfrom Caravaggio by Howard Hibbard (404 pp, with 194 
illustrations. Bin colour. Thames and Hudson. £22.50. 0 500 091 of 7), which 
; will be reviewed shortly in the TLS. - ‘ . 1 

painters, Bryson in his conclusion classicism), and general style is in turn' 
which is entitled “Style or sign", brings identified (as it probably must be) by 
together a number of general anti- reference to the look of the pictorial 
stylistic considerations or consider- surface. But these same objections fail 
ations designed to oust style from any when what is studied is individual or 
Pimacy pf place in art-historical personal style, and individual style is 
method. identified by reference to the pictorial 

There are, he claims, three kinds of process of which the surface is only the 
art-historical moment which stylistic output. It is, of course, precisely such a 
history is bound to misrepresent. They generative conception of style that lies 
occur, one, when there are various behind the best kind of connoisseur- 
styles in circulation which provide the ship, and it is a pity that this whole 
painter with interchangeable ways of tradition is ignored by Bryson. 
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method. 

There'are, he claims, three kinds of 
art-historical moment which stylistic 
history is bound to misrepresent. They 
occur, one, when there are various 
styles in circulation which provide the 
painter with Interchangeable ways of 
doing the some thing (Bryson quotes 
the French 1780s): two, when style is 
elective or something that the artist 
assumes as the result of choice (here 
Bryson quotes David): or, three, (as is 
the case with Ingres) when style, so far 
from offering tne artist a mode of 
expression is an obstacle and 
something that he must struggle to 
understand in order to understand 
himself. 


Anyone genuinely interested fn the 
deeper problems of art will find that 
the labour he expends in reading Word 


and Image is rewarded. At the same 
time he is bound to feel thnt a fairef 


artist a mode of bargain would have been struck if the 
i obstacle and author had nut as much work into 
must struggle to trying to make himself understood as 


derstand in order to understand he expects the reader to put into trying 
mself. to understand him. If he had. Word 

Bryson’s objections are well-taken and Image would have been hailed as a 


so long as stylistic history studies only 
general style (eg, rococo, neo- 


remark able book: it has the makings of 
one. 
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CHRISTINE 

; Stephen King 

With hu earlier scWek Cbrrfe, iSatorri b ZrOf and Oi/q, he 
became the internationally acclaimed toaster Of horror -h la 
| new novel is the haunting 8 tory o f how a huge 1Q58 Plymouth 
i Fury begins to takeover the soul of its student owner. £8.96 

THE CONCERT MASTERS 

John Sligo 

ApowerjUl thriller based on the kidnap and murder of Aldo 
Moro in 1978 -a disillusioned left-wing terrorist presents two 
journalists with material relating to one ofltalys roost 
disturbing political murders. £8.96 

THE ANATOLIAN 

EliaKazan 

From tbe distinguished film director and author of America, 
America, a raw and captivating story of Stavros, a Greek now 
settled in New York, and his struggles to find a place in 
society. £7.96 

IN GOQD FAITH : 

5 :j ; Edith 

Fifttn the author of flic Etruscan Couple and 'Stkiri’Deep, hbr 
new novel takes a marriage aB its central theme, and with 
incisive writing, wit and style looks at a happy couple 
uprooted from a comfortable London existence end 
transplanted in unknown -and unstable - foreign soil. £7.96 


GODFREY 

A Special Time Remembered 




;2fy one of ourrobst celebrated actresses an enchanting 
and often touching mdmoir ofher important four-year . . 
friehdshipwitothegreatactor, Godfrey Tbarle. 

fllUstraiions £7.96 


individual artists by reference to their 
"general visual ‘took’’’, which Is just 1 
what, according to Brysort, stylistics is 
committed to. Fainting as sign replaces 


.course of bis book srtqwii how stylistic 
classification can obfuscate the real 
character of certain paintings or certain 


; Illustrated by Berndrd Venable 

John (^erringtoh . 1 

J An informative pnd ah&cdotai, month-by-inonth account of 
•- 'all that goes onion the: other side pf the hedgerow’s, and why. 

Colour and black and white illustrations £9.95 
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Alethea Hayter 

Roy E. Gridley 

The Brownings and France: a 
chronicle witn commentary 
331pp. Athlone Press. £18. 

0 485 11231 0 ■_ 

Charles du Bos 

Robert et Elizabeth Browning ou la 
plenitude de I 'amour humaln 

177pp. Paris: Klincksieck. 82fr. 

2 8o563 033 3 

Constance W. Hassett 

The Elusive Self In the Poetry of 

Robert Browning 

175pp. Ohio University Press. 

£JJ.50. 

0 8214 0629 9 

“France - more than Italy and often 
marc than England -was for Elizabeth 
Barrett and Robert Browning the 
scene of what was most interesting and 
significant in their contemporary 
culture.' 1 With this bold affirmation 
Roy Gridley sets out , in The 
Brownings and France , to redress what 
he sees as an error of emphasis in the 
usual estimate of the Brownings’ scale 
of values; to show how much time they 
spent in France, how many friends they 
had in the Paris literary world, how 


that It can degenerate into "he must very strong central theme, that “in the today, and it does 
have felt" speculation or "had he but world of feeling the love story of the statements and oph 
known” irrelevancies, and The. Brownines is a masterpiece in the same research has invalids 
Brownings and France is not free from class as that of an ode by Keats or a Du Bos believed in t 
these. Trie sympathies which might painting by Giorgione in the world of the 1847 “Reading 
have been felt between Browning and art” . Such a theme is not likely to make Sonnets from the 
some of the Revue dds Deux Mondes this book popular with the debunkers shown to be a forger 
writers of the 1850s, had either side of the Brownings’ happy marriage, but maintains that Brow 
then known each other’s work, are too Du Bos is unequivocal in his conviction self-educated, unawr 
hypothetical to tell us much about that the Brownings achieved the his attendance at Pci 
Browning, as is. a list of the French plenitude of human love, and London Universit 
writers who might have influenced demonstrated that happiness was Maynard has now 
Paulinq if Browning had read them possible - not only the fleeting bliss of Browning's Youth. 
before he wrote it. Professor Gridley the moment, but the lasting happiness the brief but highly 
has a good and valid point to make of a love that develops and changes but Du Bos’s book, th 
about the Brownings , but he has rather always increases, 
spoilt it by swinging the pendulum too The book, part of which he revised in 
far. He underestimates the Brownings^ after his return t0 devout 

other attachments, national and catholic faith, is written from a 


literary, in order to strengthen his 
thesis about their debt (o France; at 
times he sounds as if he thought they 
reud nothing at all but French 
literature. 

He has much more to say about 
Browning than about his wife. His 
thoughtful and thoroughly researched 
analyses of some of Browning’s later 
poems in French settings, particularly 
of Red Cotton Night-Cap Country and 
the real-life case behind it, do much to 
illuminate these opaque poems. His 
comments on Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning mostly relate' to Aurora 
Leigh, for which he Gnds some new 
sources in Balzac. His opinion of the 
work is expressed by his singling out for 
quotation, twice over, one adverse 


today, and it does indeed contain 
statements and opinions which later 
research has invalidated. For instance, 
Du Bos believed in the authenticity of 
the 1847 “Reading edition" of the 
Sonnets from the Portuguese, later 
shown to be a forgery by T. J. Wise; he 
maintains that Browning was virtually 
self-educated, unaware of the details of 
his attendance at Pcckham School and 
London University which John 
Maynard has now unveiled in his 
Browning's Youth. Nevertheless, in 
the brief but highly charged pages of 
Du Bos's book, the reader feels in 
contact with a spacious, mature and 
The book, part of which he revised in civilized mind, and -meanders with 
1931, after his return to devout pleasure through the long, intricately 
Catholic faith, is written from a looped but elegantly lucid French 
Christian standpoint and is to some paragraphs. It is refreshing to 
extent concerned with the relationship encounter a specimen of that present- 
between human and divine love, but day rarity, a book by a writer who 
very little with the background to the wholeheartedly admires nis subject 
Brownings’ lives or with influences on and has no wish to score off him, to 
their work. The evolution towards the * lltn °“L to ex P°! e h ,s ^ eet °f 
“plenitude of human love” is traced c * a y< or ,0 s * 10vV at ^ 1S expense, 
through a small selection of the 

Brownings' poetry. Pauline is seen as Constance Hassett, in The Elusive 
Browning’s first self-revelation, his Self in the Poetry of Robert Browning, 
growing-out of Shelley and atheism is not out to trip up her subject or 
and into a powerful imaginative expose any unseemly extremities. Her 
awareness of the richness of God and book is about Browning and self- 
Nature, but as yet only an awareness, knowledge, but she allows his 
not a love. His developing under- historical self to remain elusive; what 
standing and experience of love are she is interested in is his poetry about 
traced in Johannes Agricola In other people’s experience of achieving. 
Meditation, in By The Fireside, in Two or not achieving, self-knowledge. The 
in the Campagna, and Elizabeth confessional mode of his monologuists 
Barrett’s in Sonnets from the canbemorethapmerereminiscence.it 
Portuguese. Du Bos is no believer in can lead to self-confrontation and 
Browning the neurotic; for him, moral conversion; or it can be a 
Browning was imaginatively unique “confession manqu6e” which leaves 
but temperamentally the most normal the speaker still deliberately self- 
of men. For Browning’s unique deceived. Hassett classifies different 
imagination he finds a richly grotesque types of successful and unsuccessful 
imagery - a huge and swarming ant- •'conversions” in analyses of 
heap, a virgin jungle untouched by the encounters with the self in Browning’s 
axe-blows of logic, the single bone poetiy from Sordello to The Ring and 
from which a whole giant prehistoric The Book. Some of her examples seem 
skeleton can be deduced -which might a tittle bent or squeezed to fit her 
haye come from the mind it describes, thesis, but there are many thoughtful 
He is less discerning on Mrs 

Fizzline slo 1 

balance", he usefully distinguishes kXXW 

between her physical delicacy and her 

intellectual muscle, but of her poetry _ 

he admires only the over-rated Sonnets Humphrey Carpenter 

from the Portuguese. 

A study of this kind will be scorned Rupert HaRt-Da vts (Editor) 
as out-of-date , belletnstic and soft- • ' • .. 4 ^ . _ •' 

centred by many academic critics The Lyttelton Hart-Davis Letters: 

Correspondence of George Lyttelton 
•' artd Rupert Hart-Davis - Volume 
.. . Five 1960 

196pp. John Murray. £12.50. 

0 7195 3999 4 


much they read and were influenced by contemporary criticism of it, and by his 
contemporary French literature ana suggestion that “chateaubrianaized 
political theory. In pursuit of this Balzac”, Flaubert's phrase for the 
theme, be seems at times to be simply manner in which he feared to find 
compiling an anthology of references himself writing Madame Bovary, is an 
to France and things French in the ape description for Aurora Leigh. But 
Brownings’ letters, even to the point of he quotes extensively and approvingly 
listing the Fjench tags in their love- from Mrs Browning’s lively letters, 
letters tq each other. Diaries of the which certainly support his contention 
Brownings’ visits to France alternate that it was to France that she and her 


other people’s experience of achieving, flickering firelight. By the third form ol 
or not achieving, self-knowledge. The illumination, in Hassett’s book, lb t 
confessional mode of his monologuists figures of the couple have vanished - 
can be more thap mere reminiscence, it Mrs Browning altogether, while 
can lead to self-confrontation and - 
moral conversion; or it can be a 


with summaries and analyses of poems husband looked for the stimulus of 
about France, or written there, or contemporary culture, 

• n a i r l 1 r J • 


influenced by French models', and 
•- “.of these.: [examples have a 
‘ jjragged-ln effect. 

It is, however, useful to have such a 
meteorological report on the 
intellectual climate within which much 
of the Brownings’ poetry burgeoned, 
particularly to trace the currents of 
influence from Balzac, and to a lesser 
extent Stendhal and Flaubert, to 
Browning. The, danger of this context- 
placing, valuable as it often proves, 1 b 


In Gridtey’s book we look at France 
1 through the eyes of the Brownings and 
their contemporaries. In Robert et 
Elizabeth Browning, ou la plenitude de 
i amour humain, we look at the 
Brownings through French eyes 
seventy years later. It is a collection of 
Charles Du Bos's 1923 lectures on the 
poets. This little book, which has.no- 
index or bibliography, has some of the 
intermittence to be expected from its 
origins in a lecture course, but it has a 


Stumbling and falling 


perceptions which will be of value to 
students battling with some of 
Browning’s more ambiguous poems 
such as Andrea del Sarto and Pictu 
Ignotus , and some happy phrases to 
describe mental manoeuvres: “the 
strategic self-indictment”, the ploy to 
forestall criticism “smoothed with a 
tell-tule symmetry and rehearsed 
glide”. 

These three books shade across the 
spectrum from literary biography to 
the most austere critical analysis, and 
cast three different kinds of 
illumination on the Brownings and 
their works. Gridley's is like a street- 


lamp which sheds an impartial light 
equally on the couple strolling undent, 
on the many other passers-by who 
observe ana are observed by At 
couple, on the houses and shops, (be 
window-boxes and dustbins, the 
pavement under their feet and the 

S utter over which they step. The 
Irownings are seen in relation to their 
surroundings, but the light of the 
street-lamp is not very piercing. Du 
Bos's book is more like the warn glow 
of an open fire by which the couple are 
sitting. It illuminates the couple 
themselves with a strong caressing 
light, but you see little of their 
surroundings, though a holy picture, 
and busts ot Bergson and Flaubert, no 
be seen dimly on the mantelpiece in the 


“confession manqu6e" which leaves 
the speaker still deliberately self- 
deceived. Hassett classifies different 


types of successful and unsuccessful type of focus, from the 
' 'conversions” in analyses of nanowest, does disci 

encounters with the self in Browning's about the Brownings ai 
poetry (tom Sordello to The Ring and but perhaps the most t 
The Book. Some of her examples seem focus which preserve 
a tittle bent or squeezed to fit her meaning of that word i 
thesis, but there are many thoughtful at the Brownings "By 

Fizzling slowly out 


Browning remains not as a human 
being but as a system of perfectly or 
imperfectly formed patterns sea 
under the pin-point light of Ac 
crystallographer’s goniometer. Each 
type of focus, from the broadest to the 
nanowest, does disclose something 
about the Brownings and their poem, 
but perhaps the most enjoyable js t* 
focus which preserves tne orignuJ 
meaning of that word and lets us loot 
at the Brownings "By Th$ Fire side". 


Rosmarybinnage 

juh*i A Portrait of Julia StracHey by 
Herself and Frances Partridge 
308pp. Gollancz. £10.95: 1 ' 

.0575 032 98 X 


“ Aunty Loo” , sister of Logan Peartall- she grew up to become - for a ti me - a 
Smith and the first (divorced) Mrs shimmering and much appreciated 
Bertrand Russdl; end then sent on to social butterfly. 
the brave new world of Bedales. Ifshe But the strort g es t influence on her 
Part rtdge sai ^ in life had been the early destruction of all 
? ns ^ n0 ? wo W security when she was sent away for 
^ cause in order msmylVe good from. home and parents. Over 

aild °, ver she Writes of her sense 
..hypocrisies . that . of being ah alien, belonging nowhere, 
surrounded her. From her account- we .terrified hv an Indifferent world The 


. so that they would be all ready fa 

Humphrey Carpenter 

Rupert HaRt-Davts (Editor) ^condhand^the^ 0 ^^ wfjj 
The Lyttelton Hart-Davis Letters: pungent and me merary cjit^ 

Correspondence of George Lyttelton JJ} 0Stl y falls flat. Takc^t hdr^ 
artd Rupert Hart-Davis - Volume discussion of Trollope, for waafr 
Five 1960 George has been re-reaaing 

1D , t u w „ Wrtnfcn, and tentatively advances^ 

HSjfc £S“ MunBy - £12 ' 50 ' , opinion that it is awfully bad. RuptJJ 

0 7195 3999 4 ■ reply: «j am not a Trollope fwij 1 * 

only perhaps through feck of lew^J 

There is something about the mean, I’m all for him but haven ijJJ. 
publication of this correspondence that many." Again nnd again, , the 
is ' faintly reminiscent of "The fizzles out In this fashion, • 
Archers”. For a start, it seems to have Perhnps even harder t0 forgive.^ 

promised). And like the radio serial, i mu y c hof this volume he's 


There is something about the 
publication of this correspondence that 
is - faintly • reminiscent of "The 
Archers”. For a start, it seems to have 


Yes, it- is Bloomsbury ; again, but can see .all: tpo well hOw it was that 
distinctly not a rehash of .the familiar ‘ Bertrand Russell got on his bicycle one 
Scene and the familiar characters, day and rode away from poor cheery 


Though Julia Strachey was born Into Alya Russell never to return? 

l how - ray older sister Mary 
niece), her life only touched theirs fascinated everybody, and was so 

tangentially, and the texture of her wildly popular with all the young 

^ as . men and "indeed with the whole 


ground had ften £ut away frbiji under to keep our interest up - 

her feet and she never stood steadily * ^dhRuth s boy come through his heart 
ay and rode away from poor cheery agitin; Frances Pvtridgc°- movfnriy operation? can Adara come back from 
riys Russell never to return? describes her, when in graft troubles, h ?. ,f gf/qa with as many prizes as 

I saw how - ray oldeT sister Mary later life, stumbling in the snOw and' c0 ' u Te ^ ^ u P®rt get 

fascinated everybody, and was so failing without a sound as ifshe wanted ‘! ir0 H g " his Uscar '"ilde proofs in 
wildly popular with all the young never to get up. She believed that she , 7 • . . . ■ -’ _ ' , ' 

men and indeed with the whole wanted above all a normal and stable 1 attended Jonatnan Capes 

m^age.Cand' her .writing ,wa* done in „ . 252™ service at St Martin's, and 
^ fascinating ai well, .theefacjjnt : 1 y Pibpeful • aayif ■ of w two ^ 1 fnend 

jtet didn’t seen 1 !' ;tO' be my -Hnel ft . . marriages) ajiu yeti ta People dd; she ’ l “P PJomer when he rend sortie 

Arid! decided there and then that If I waited until she found someone as ° . "is .poems to.a collection of old 
couldn’t be popular,- f hen I would unreliable hnd destructive as her father : da “ 1B3 '«! Foyle’s bookshop , . . 
become' a. Saint instead, And I didl . before she married. , Altogether the week was entflessly 

Abbuf Bedales school, .and its- -Jhewas always, clearly, depfewlve, - ? t 


I saw how -ray oldeT sister Mary later life, stumbling in the snOw and' 
fascinated everybody, and was so failing without a sound as ifshe wanted 
uildly popular with all the young never to get up. She believed that she 
men and indeed with the whole wanted above ail a normal and stable 
® iWas-doneAn , 


jiisl didfi’t seoni ;to be my Hnel i , marriages) alia yeti $a gm 


■ ", ; UI ^ ap P lcr jtel didp’tseoni jttf be my -Hnel \ marriages) ahd^ti ha People doL she ~ l PJomer when he 

■ ■ • -t he book hasten put together as a And! decided there qnd then that If I . walled until she found someone as °V h “ poems ro a colleci 

labour of love by her friend arid valiant couldn’t be popular,- theri l would unreliable and destructive as her father : da . mes Id . Foyle’s boo 


out around the time < 
disastrous marriage, arid 



fcfi PPMpt^us dotted w|th such phrases as though It was In her last (weqty years ' - ™ s is , Rupert Hart-Davis in - full “J. SJ ” lifeiim-- ‘Tt >9 ,h ?Ll! 

iwSfVtfit m»d "Heather and- that she sink finally under that foidefl; ^ and erfesof .“Oo, arr”,-.or,"Have ' about 

LfeSLftS fines”, ^he is very. funny-- confirming, and was dependent on amptoaE^ P. int > lad ”- would, not seem S moment 

iraSriiJS ' abbot: the lifelong depression,^ 'Frances Phrtridgb.itiough^ rtuc .“-{ ■* Gooffs Lyttelton usually has S^lch tl^bOk ro 

Shmitlons imposed :by mixed cold she suffered the loss of her husband Jo say in his replies.and who canblame . ¥^'Davjs_ Jashe . - -obituary. 2 


terrible drudge). But such enroll* 
only produce stuff like this from 
Hart-Davis pen: ' 
t fOundthe dearokl man nirrou^j 
...with sheets of the mam^riPy^ 

' ' Passage td India, winch h e was ^ 
dying to put In order 
him fd do ail that for 

up andtook it back to London.- 

Forster reappears in the lelte« m 
h'e comes in -for some. g[ ^ 
hearted criticism “ ;l? .°HBbuiiWn| 

one has .ever set , about ^ 2 






by mixed 'cold; she suffered the loss of her husband ir » ^ replies.and who canblame: ^ nnliteobituahr “ 

showers, and a.fr auk. free, and. fear less and, tragicafly fearly , ofhercnly child ^ - : 

ShevKS pum^l ^SSls/^SS*- i&;!xreajfy f . of a romplctely tiLrent’ 1 - Frdbably t tW ' entire • Ehglish^ f^^Sie^was^ reaJJy ^ c . of -2 


, 1 SlracheyY only published works are r . benefit of Such a nei 
threo very slim volumes. • • preb'tuing.for a bed 

■j •! At six ye tirs old she was sent away where people: cart 1 1 
from a sunlit, paradisal home in India constraints and prejl 
. to cold England and cold English : light apt) freedom a 
; relatives -'the familiar and always andthqt.yOuBee.isv 
/pirilful’Ahglo-indian story. In her case Underhand and - w 
. jt wu madp wprso than usual by the ugly mean things, ;< 
• faqt that 1 helr ’pai'cnte divorced soop looking”), The ugjj 


-■ . treatment of Men’s memoirs (r 


after, and took little further, interest ini plqyirig ragtime; on the gramophone and 
1 her (‘‘Five chiidreU by .five, differept before breakfast. Hor fortunately all, Stra 
men’’, .boasted i ber , mother ; later), these influences produced i not fph|y , 

■ EvcnWaliy .she . was taken under the beady-^yed bitchiness' ih- Julia.' but ./awl 
well-ilntentionbd,- .fluttering ;wing ot. humour and a dedicafed frivolity, and qb t 


i ‘ stop,® 

tween, hlS- the 

ut he" ought : to 





Taking pleasure in impossibility 


ROGER C. Schlobin (Editor) 

The Aesthetics of Fantasy Literature 
and Art 

288pp. Brighton: Harvester. £18.95. 
0711)8 0379 6 

Casey Fredericks 

The Future of Eternity: Mythologies of 
Science Fiction and Fantasy 
229pp. Indiana University Press 
(distributed in the UK by LBD).. 
£13.50 (paperback, £5.97). 


0 253 32530 7 

C. N. Manlove 

The Impulse of Fantasy Literature 
174pp. Macmillan. £20. 

0 333 33393 4 

Alfred Habegger 

Gender, Fantasy and Realism In 
American Literature 
378pp. Columbia University Press. 
£ 22 . 

0231053967 

“It Is difficult to write about a real 
person." T. H. White made this 
remark, though typically he made it at 
the end of his attempt to summarize the 
character of Guenever, and what he 
meant by it was that for him the 
contradictions of this fictional 
character's role in several plots - best 
explained as the result of a tangle of 
traditions - were a stamp of 
authenticity. It is a tactical remark by a 
fantast aspiring towards realism. 
However the point is made harder and 
more hopestly by George Eliot in 
Adam Bede: 

Falsehood is eBay, truth so difficult. 
The pencil is conscious of a 
delightful facility in drawing a griffin 
- the longer the daws, and the larger 
the wings, the better; but that 
marvellous i facility which we mistook 
genius is apt to forsake us when 
w want to draw a real 
unexaggerated lion . ; . I turn, 
without shrinking, from cloudborne 
angels, from prophets, Sibyls, and 
heroic warriors, to an old woman 
bending over her flowerpot or 
eating Her solitary dinner .... 


chafes ’, as for instance when William 
Morris in the 1890s wrote his vague 
romances of worlds before the time- 
clock or the production-line: so fantasy 
is a plaster over a wound. Wolfe sees 
the genre as creating an "emerging 
ideational structure" by complex 
dialectic process: so fantasy is there to 
indicate "deeper meanings ... old 
truths .... more fundamental 
convictions’’. Francis J. Molson points 
to the preparative function of "Ethical 
Fantasy for Children”, Robert 
Crossley to the link between “Faerie" 
and “Utopia", George P. Landow to 
elements of release, entertainment and 
fun. None of these arguments, though, 
except Wolfe’s, seems able to claim 
anything but a minor if necessary role 
for impossible fictions: the phrases 
"escapism’’ and ‘‘wish-fulfilment’’ 
hang unanswered or gently modified in 
the air. Wolfe’s argument too 
(compelling though it is, and in spite of 
its acute summation of the "necessary 


stroke by Roger Schlobin to let George 
caot State the case against so 

powerful, in the Preface t0 - bis 

collection of essays on The Aesthetics 

ZJSPW fll oae needs next is an 
equally convincing case for. 

. rtot surprisingly, this is still to seek, 
“WM a result of the timidity of 
El li 00 ^ critics. Professor Schlobin 
™a*elf will not admit or counter the 
agreement the Eliot 
puotahon arouses, preferring to write 
Mff.as "all too dearly . ... the. 
Penman t nineteenth-century atti- 
, and so to -suggest that it is, 
“w wrong, but outdated. Far too many 
contributors opt to follow this 
a**.’ rehflar **rig such unconvincing - 
** P meiUs as that fantasy, novels win 
they must be good), that 
4re a great iriany.of them (same 
“tfereiice) or that fantasy Is becoming' 




5™y^e* : indifferently assent or 
£ Dia O. Yct there Is a case which could 
. Fentasy seems to be a 
j^aikably. enduring mode, which 
^Pj^ers ' spontaneously even when 
22J3’-.' ‘ctilture : (as in modem 
Prr».^|). ta strongly against it. 

It •' must be doing 
Sfofog’ Df; people would not put so 
^.h effcirt mto it, or draw ao much 
Wure oqt, Riitwhqt?. 

Ttrdnf i collection begins, 

Qa Enough with definitions. 

i.2 ; J Wplfe. declares that fantasy 
fo remu*t deal with the 
contributors echo 
^VvN. Mahlovo says that fantasy 
sLSk.M”-.?*- •flW.nHai; and; 


strategies" of fantasy) hovers on the 
edge of issues of belief beyond 
argument. As several writers see, the 
attitudes to fantasy of convinced 
Christians like C. S. Lewis or Charles 
Williams are inherently different from, 
and much more comfortable than, the 
attitudes of (one surmises) agnostics 
like Sprague de Camp or Ursula Le 
Guin. 

What the Schlobin volume does, in 
fact, is to pepper its target. It is full of 
the uncommittedness, the dreadful 
fluent verbality, of the modem 
professional critic, and essay after 
essay ends on a shrug: "we need 
playthings as well as monuments” 
(W. R. Irwin), only time will tell 
(Molson), “A mans reach should 
exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven 
for? 1 ’ (Raymond H. Thompson). Still, 
directions are indicated. We would like 
to know why people flirt with the 
impossible; how fantasy relates to 
realism; how it is affected by belief- 
structures; whether it is in fact for some 
reason psychologically necessary. 

• Casey Fredericks’s The Future of 
Eternity manages to answer none of 
these questions in the end, but it does 
at least show a good deal more heart. 
Its goal is to trace the impaot of old 
mythology on new fantasy and science 
fiction: why have so many authors 
rewritten stories from ancient times, as 
If unable to leave them alone? In 
pursuit of this goal a greal deal of 
material Is unearmed (which will make 
matters simpler for successors), and 
an interesting theory put forward, 
namely that Doth myth and science 
fiction depend on dislocation, discon- 
tinuity, estrangement, ‘‘decentration". 
Tolkien’s Ents are impossible, to 
follow one of Fredericks’s examples: 
but they make us think (for an Instant) 
what trees would say if. ... So maybe 
the Toikien-reading axeman hesitates 
a moment longer, or even in the end 
loins the Ecology party. The fantasy 
Ents change our awareness, the 
awareness we have always had, of real- 
life trees. 

- One feels that George Eliot might 
haye hesitated for an instant over a 
developed form of that argument, 
which is something; Unfortunately 
Fredericks - thoi 


mmm 


- is not up on myth-theory. And 
more accidentally, though more 
interestingly, he too shows a fatal 
hesitation over an issue glimpsed 
elseiwhere: namely, whether modem 
fantasy does not have a more than 
coincidental nexus * with modem 
fascism. . . 


T. A.Shippey 

had a Christian upbringing. He had a 
pedigree from the College of Heralds, 
it is true, but his face and eyes, the 
heavy hjnts of Buchan, and the evil 
self-mutilating response to King 
Solomon's ruins which he did not share 
with the story's narrator, made it 
absolutely plain that Buchan meant 
Lawson to be a social-climbing Jew. 
His “real’’ name (I assumed without 
thinking) was probably Levison. 

Buchan's is an antisemitic story. It 
says furthermore that you have to be 
cruel to be kind; that Englishmen (and 
Scotsmen) must give a lead; from it I 
certainly took and admired the image 
of the merciless Scots Presbyterian 
mining engineer, the new Elijah who 
destroys the grove, blows up the tower, 
shoots every last one of the 'sacred 
pigeons,plouBhs the site over and sows 
it with salt: a 1 'final solution” presented 
powerfully as fine and noble, was John 
Buchan a fascist? No. But stories which 
slip the restraints of plausibility find it 
easy to carry contraband meanings, to 
get past tne guard. Much modem 
fantasy luxuriates - far more than 
Buchan - in blood and violence, with 
casts of brawny heroes, passive female 
slaves, and evil villain-victims. Is that 
fascist? Casey Fredericks does at least 
raise the issue, but immediately drops 
it with a resolutely beside-the-point 
demonstration of now much heroic 
fantasy is rational, comic, wry, a tonic 
for depression. 

But is it all? And does comedy of 
itself preclude contempt for the weak? 
Is there no such thing as an insidious 
fascism? Fredericks's chapter "In 
Defense of Heroic Fantasy" ends with 
the remark that "Its various fans (who 
are proud that their taste for it is 
peculiar), claim it even makes them 
feelgood about life" (my italics). Good 
feelings, however, are all too 
notoriously no guarantee; sooner or 
later they will drain away. We are back 
to George Eliot and fatal facility once 
more. 


expense of one’s self, of one’s own 
species, and of intellectual consistency, 
which motivates a fair majority of 
modem fantasts. 

From Manlovc’s examples it is hard 
to see how his view can be resisted. 
What one still cannot see, however, is 
•why this impulse should lead to fantasy 
rather than to realism, is it a case of a 
current being blocked somehow in 
contemporary society and having to 
find a release elsewhere? Manlove 
offers no opinion: and his work is 
noticeably concerned only with the 
impulses of writers, not readers. He 
remarks in fact (in his chapter on 
Peake) how mind and matter tend in 
fantasies to oppose each other, so that 
the details of Gormenghast co-exist 
with an utterly implausible and 
apparently unconsidered plot. But 
Manlove ts, in a way, at the opposite 
pole to his authors, being fascinated by 
mind, system, coherence. His clear, 
sham views reduce writers insistently 
to diagrams - circles in MacDonald, 
oppositions in Nesbit, webs in Charles 
williams, nnd figure 9s in Ursula Le 
Guin. This is the impulse to fantasy 
seen almost totally from the outside. 
Resemblances of theme are grasped, 


reads only a few pages of Alfred 
Habegger's Gender, Fantasy and 
Realism In American Literature before 
the realization dawns that one is facing 
a member of the critical First Team, 
and that it is time to sit in a hard chair 
and start taking notes. Professor 
Habegger’s thesis is furthermore 


ScSW'- ^element".;" of the 
gwajujW or impossible”, Jules 
demands disbelief 
l^Temain fantasy without .ft . 

a WAgreement, though,, many 

. ^4l^qrjd„ 

ST;i ; '5 •c"»:V - 


That query never reaches thesurface 
of the Schlobin collection, but it is 
there . just the same. In a highly 
uncon vinci ng account of ‘-’The 
Spcpndary worlds of High Fantasy” in 
that volume, Kenneth J..Zahorskl.and ; 
Robert H. Boyer pause for an! Instant 
over a 1912' story by. John Buchan; 
called “The Grove bf Ashtarpth’V a 
“poignant, tide according- td them, 
“of a, • young Englishman . : riamid 
Lawson who is tofn/fcy^hte conflict 
between the bewitch ing but heathen 
rites pf AshfarOth and his Oiristian 
upbringing” . As it happens, L read this 
story in early youth: but Oven then it 
was apparent to me- that Lawson was 
i)Q:.Euel|5hfa9n,;pnd probably qeyer 
+•:«*. v. i ? .• ■> , 


IHHUSCapC5, Yomiuumuura, tmu Mini 

they (sometimes simultaneously) bold 
strong beliefs about natural harmony. 
Charms Williams preached a doctrine 
of "co-inherencp . Ursula Le Quin's 
“Enrthsea” riin$ on the principle of 
balance; T. H. White meanwhile, in 
The Once and Future King, oscillated 
endlessly between the poles of on 
ordering intelligence (in King Arthur 


and the rule of Right)' and- a sportive 
exuberance continually getting out of 
hand and showing itself indifferently in 
mighty feasts, castle-machicolations, 
gemes-monia and ,the dramatic fascist 
rituals of Mordred! While loved 
animals, loved blood-sports; hated 
Nazis, wrote in neutral Ireland. His 
schizophrenia - this is not Manloye's 
word, and is used here only for brevity 
- becomes. in a, way a paradigm of "the 
impulse to CanlqssT' It is do accident, 
in Manlove's view, that sp ninny 
images of evil, in the fantasies he 
considers are of shadow or nan-being, 
It is .the almost purposeless desire to 
celebrate the ■ independence and 
sephrp^despl- of ;,|tfe,r even at ..the 


never more firmly. Wliy there should 
be these resemblances, why people 
turn to fantasy, what is so delightful 


about separate identities and why these 
are not rehearsable realistically - these 
questions lie altogether outside 
Manlove's focus. 

The three books above, all of which 
address themselves directly to the 
nature of fantasy, leave one with more 
questions than answers. There is 
something ominous for the fuiure of 
fantasy as a “major mode” in the way 
that a book dedicated in super- Eliotian 
style to the supremacy of realism 
should go so much further. It may, of 
course, he coincidence. Certainly one 


(though expressed with admirable 
directness) too full of particulars to 
paraphrase well. However, in very 
broad outline, it is that the whole 
tradition of American realism was bora 
from a genre of fantasy, of “women's 
fiction'*; that the two existed in an 
“adversary relation” to each other; 
and that tne triumph of the former was 
sealed by two authors, W. D. Howells 
and Henry James, who can be 
described quite simply as “sissies”, or 
men who failed the Initiation (o 
manhood and so existed in particularly 
delicate symbiosis with a female genre 
of self-indulgence. 

Already one can see that there is 
enough in Habegger's study for Tour or 
five books, all of them iconoclastic. 
The one which has most relevance to 
the issue of fantasy is the latent thesis 
about daydreaming: an activity, note, 
which everyone seems to indulge in, 
but which is almost completely taboo. 
Daydreams, of course, are foolish, 
sell-centred, immodest, intellectually 
contemptible - end also vital. Slightly 
altered daydreams can keep the 
vitality, ana the mediocrity, evade the 
taboo, and ruin millions of lives. 
Habegger clearly thinks nineteenth- 
century women’s fiction did just that: 
best-seller after best-seller, written and 
read almost exclusively by women (no 
male plot here), promoted an image of 
woman as glorious spirit shnckled to 
masculine oeast, as saint actively 
seeking martyrdom, as vampire 
drinking the blood of her daughters 
from beyond the grave. Elizabeth 
Phelps (Habegger cross-refers here to 


.It is a relief, after 400 pages of. 
transatlantic blandpe^. tQ breathe the 
bracing: air of Colin Manlove’s The 
Impulse of Fantasy Literature. It 
should be said, In fairness, that Pr 
Manlove and this reviewer have been 
in violent disagreement before now; 
but at least there is no possibility of 
falling to take his point, or of seeing 
him fudge an issue he has decided to 
take up. His thesis is there in the first 
two sentences: "Fantasy [the word is 
defined in a footnote) $ particularly in 
its modem form, exhibits a central and 
recurrent theme. This theme is its 
insistence on and celebration of the 
separate identities of created things.” 
At the core of the genre, we are told a 
few tines later, is “a delight in being”. 
The statement is clear enough, but one 
wonders immediately whether it can 
hold any water. “Delight in being”? 
We had thought that the prerogative of 
George Eliot and the old woman 
tending her flower-pot. In any case 
fantasy is admitted on all sides to 
require elements of the impossible, the 
false, the non-existent. What can 
Manlove’s statement possibly mean? 

Succeeding chapters, on separate 
authors,- repeat two; basic - obser- 
' arc: 
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THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
LORD OPMUSASHIand 
ARROWROOT 
THE MAKIOKA SISTERS . 
SOME PREFER NETTLES 

"One of the two or three outstanding Japanese fiction writers of - 
this century ... Ifthbse coming to (him) for the first time in these 
three beautifully produced books begin with The Makloka 
Sisters and then go on to Some Prefer Hetties and the two . 
novellas, they will discover by stages a modem master.' 1 

Anthony Thwaite, Observer 

"The novella exemplifies two ofTanizaki'a gifts among many, the 
visual... and a unique blend of the earthlneas and necromdncy . . . 
TheMakioka Sisters (is) a superbly elliptical Introduction to a 
country on the anvil of change.” 

Christopher Wordsworth, Guardian 
£7,95, £9.05 & £7.95 respectively 

Italo CalVino 

AD AM, ONE AFTERNOON 

“Cal vino’s strength is his edcmoiny and subtlety . . . The best of his 
ajlegorical fantasies, have the power of theBrothers Grimm, . 

V .-I rqlticlclngsjor/esoiuhq surface, with an underlying savagqry." . 

.«-C: sil - ■■ Judy Attar, Listener 

"Superb translation ... Even in the urban comedies there Is a 
sensuality, a comedy lees of 'manners' than onife’, that gives both 
weight and depth to his slightest anecdote. By accepting that 
beauty co-exists with cruelty, absurdity with dignity, tragedy with 
, farce, Calvino dees more than refuse to judge -he indicates one 
possible way we might learn to live with ourselves.” 

Harriett Gilbert, New Statesman 
■* • i- ' £7.98 


LAND OF THE LAKES 

"This book is exceptional .... Jlis narrative Is accompanied by a 
splendid collection of photographs and other illustrations. Alter : ,- ' 
reading Bragg 1 pulled out my diary (o find a free weekend for a - ■ 
return visit to the Lakes. Tourists who buy this book won't be asking . -! 


tor their money back." 


buy this book won't be asking . 

. Brian Cox, Mpil on Sunday 


Lord, Sunday Expires*. 

. £9.98' 


Seeker (Sr 1 
Warburg 
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Ursula Le Guin and her story of Arha, 
the “Eaten One") actually had her 
name taken from her when she was 
eight to be replaced by that of her dead 
mother. She grew up to write totally 
implausible and furiously bitter stories 
of female self-sacrifice, though with 
husbands not mothers in the role of 
immolator. And how avidly she was 


nose stuck in a book so firmly that she 
could not be recaptured, or re- 
educated. Small wonder, he remarks, 
that faced with this institutionalized 
literary female self-righteousness, men 
retired to the saloon, thus further 
confirming their wives’ views. 

Fantasy is a psychological necessity; 
so the evidence seems to show.. The 
man beaten in a fight tells his friends 
how well he did, slowly healing over 
event with ambition; the professor 
savaged in a review complains for days 
in the common room, slowly 
assembling fhe things he would have 
sard mid constructing a satisfactorily 
dull picture of his adversary. From this 
impulse fiction springs. Tne shocking 
thing about Hnbcgger's book is not 


Atlantic, to fall on George Eliot. 
(What would he have found to say?) It 
does fall however on Henry James: and 
with devastating accuracy. James’s 
fiction is obsessed, Habegger points 
out, with hidden secrets - because 
there was one their author did not 
know, that of the American male 
initiation. In Watch and Ward James 
wrote a “sissy’s domestic fantasy" 
directly parallel to Emma South- 
worth's Islunaei of 1864, about 
the inadequate male getting the best 
girl of all. In Portrait of a Lady he 
endorsed the deadly female myth of 
self-effacement. He never managed a 
portrait of an American man; he 
remained a dreadful dramatist and a 
strikingly poor observer. 


certain class of person) is every bit as- 
emptyingly self-nattering as that of any 
martyr-mother or brawny barbarian? 

Professor Habegger, as has been 
said before, has no time for delicious 
fantasies, however devoted their 
following. His impatience with some of 
the material in Schlobin, Fredericks 
and Manlove can only be imagined. 
Still, he does provide unwilling 
answers to some of the questions 
others have asked. People flirt with the 
impossible because the possible, for 
them, is so inadequate; they are bored, 
alienated, and probably depoliticized 
(a situation notoriously favourable to 
the growth of fascism). Realism, 
meanwhile, springs from the rejection 






ikingly poor observer. of fantasy rather than the other way 

So (Chapter 25): “Who Made James round. Fantasy has as its main goal the 
e Modern American Master, and creation and reinforcement of belief 
Tiy?” The short answer to “who" is structures, often (and especially in 
3kiu« Bohn t in np i Trillin* and matters of sender) with ruinous effect. 


An illustration From the Golden Cross Press edition of A. C. Swinburnes 
Pasiphae, 1950, to be included in a sale of Private Press and English 
Illustrated Books on May 24 at’lSotheby's, Bloomfield Place , London, 


that it shows fantasy maintaining a re- 
lation with reality, but. conversely, the 
realistic novel still deeply marked by all 
tile failings of cheapest fantasy. It is a 
pity that his fire never crosses the 


Why?” The short answer to “who" is 
“Philip Rahv, Lionel Trilling and 
Partisan Review”: and the nighly 
unpula table reason why is that his 
escapist fantasies, of sensitive loners 
vindicated, are ours loo. ft is eusy for 
modem critics to laugh at women's 
fiction, or sword-and-sorcery, and 
point to tlicir genre limitations. But 
what of the ignorant, excluded heroes 
of Joyce, Proust, T. S. Eliot, James - 
and, one might add, that most 
academically respectable of fantasts, 
Mervyn Peake? Are they not genre 
figures too, whose presentation (for a 


matters of gender) with ruinous effect. 

Yet people indulge in it, at one level or 
another, virtually all the time. The 
question still remains, whether literary 
fantasy can ever produce anything . . . ... 

worthwhile, and to this Habegger's Mark Abley 

book returns a “No, in thunder’ .The : 

answer may be "yes" just the same. j0HN Robert Colombo (Editor) 
Anyone making that case out. though, 

will have to do better than has been Wlndlgo: An Anthology of Fact and 
managed so far. It is only half the Fantastic Fiction 
answer to show how internally well- 2 Q8pp. Saskatoon, Saskatchewan: 
organized complex literary fantasies Western Producer Prairie Books, 
can be. 0 88833 097 9 

Earle Birney once described the 
Canadian imagination as “haunted by a 
lack of ghosts . The phrase evokes the 
disturbance felt by the English and 
French populations, who found the 
spread drowsily beneath a downy new land sadly lacking in tombstones 
Jjn ow J and memories, but it ignores the 

, ' ... .... continent's original inhabitants, for 

Vluch of us can distinguish the savour w h om the land, air and waters were 


Mood windigo 


Putting on corruption 


David Nokes 

John Fuller 

Flying to Nowhere: A Tale 

89pp. Edinburgh: The Salamander 

Press.£4.95. 

0 907540 27 9 . • 

The Beautiful Inventions 
63pp. Seeker and Warburg. £4. 

0 436 16811 1 


might attempt to put on immortality. 
He is in part a -figure of Gothic fantasy, 
a monkish Frankenstein dissecting tne 
bodies of dead pilgrims in the hope of 
inducing the scientific miracle of a 
resurrection on the operating table. 
Bui he Is also a character in a larger 
allegory, for as he probes the mansions 
of dead minds, and separates moist 
glands from rotting organs, the rooms 
of his own mansion assume an 
anthropomorphic, quality. The walls 
grow clammy and sweat; the 


may have looked), and was usualli 
killed by other members of his tribe- 
ns the American psycholigist Morton 


pillow. ana memone: 

. . „ ... . . continent s or 

“Which of us can distinguish the savour w j lom t ^ e j an , 
of life from the savour of corruption?” sp j r 

asks the Abbot in his final sermon. «nirit<T w 


(Shelves developpalches of fungus 0 f a poet or vivisectionist 
colour, of mw liver. The. Abbot's ; .... 


of life from me savour ot corruption/ alive wdili spiritual forces. Sometimes 
asks the Abbot in his final sermon. m ese spirits were benevolent, such as 
Fuller presents the symbolic t |, e g[ ant turtle who, in an Iroquois 
cannibalism of the Christian euchanst myl £ carrie d the world on his back; 
as the highest point of a universal food- sometimes they were malevolent. One 
chain that links all living things, The 0 f nastiest is Windigo, a cannibal 
book is written in a careful but forceful gj ant w hose domain stretched- across 
lapidary pros$, and the descriptions, mu ch of Canada, wherever the forests 
although allegorically inspired, always were by Indians of the 

have tne meticulous attention to detail Algonkian tribes. He provoked fear, 
of a poet or vivisectionist. loathing, and a large Humber of tall 


! v; Fuller Woh the Otoftrey l V FuUcr ’ s ,Btesl volume of P° ems The dories. In sqrne parts of the qountrv 

'Faber Memorial Prize fora ^volume of Inventions also^ contains belief in blmmay finger; as late as I960 
poems entitled Cannibals and images of "monkish slaughter" around a Catholic missionary among the Cree 

S==E£ri ®SSf5Sa. M tT S hlm hC BBS S&P but *0 he comes to in Trout Lake. Alberta, reported,;’! 


poems entitled Cannibals and cescenaing laoyni .. . 

Missionaries. Evidently the «“™“- The corpses of the pllgnms 
relationship between the flesh and the sl, Jf down ,f° llirn throu 8 h 
spirit still Fascinates him and his two subtetranean galle 
latest works contain several Instances ^* 11 „ 
of clerics, cadavers and cook Lng-pots in m°usand steps lead 
disconcertingly close proximity. Flying ] n J° an unexplor© 
to Nowhere, Fuller’s first novel. Is a labyrinths appear 
..brief, enigmatic but powerful work of ““B 6 ot 

sustained allegory set on a nameless fofo .* they are ala 
Welsh island at some timeless moment c “I® ^ being and 
in the past. The, island is the site of a ^,P. e boo .f ‘ s P e T n 
holy shrine, a well whose waters are ‘ e d a m . e *‘ °‘ bo 


Teicher has said, “He will frequenth 
plead for his own destruction and 
interpose no objection to ha 
execution." A Windigo’s body would 
be burnt at once, for fire alone could 
melt its heart of ice. Teicher du 
suggests that fear of the Windigo ra 
so strong that it helped to determine 
the specific forms which mental Ulnn 
assumed among the Alsontia 
Indians: belief controls behaviour, 
even when the behaviour is contrary w 
social mores ... It appears that brief 
stands in respect to behaviour as cm 
does to effect.” In short, Windigoi 
were a self-fulfilling nightmare. 

This rootedness in Indian expertam 
helps to explain why the Windigo Isu 
unfamiliar visitant to Caiudui 
literature. Occasionally Americas 
and Britons have found him a useful 
source of ghastly colour, but Canada 
writers have preferred to leave tea 
strictly alone. Recent novels set in the 
forests, such as Marian Engel's Bat 
and Margaret Atwood's anif«fe 
have treated the wilderness wnb i 
mixture of fear, alienation and ra/sttfl 
- but to lumber the plot with igj 
clawed, beady-eyed aanbijjP. 
scarcely bring the desired effect. 
be said that tne new inhBbitanlsdB 


eliHa Hnnm him fhrnnah me uiiu uuiiu, uui wiwii uc tunics iu m nuui mrc, ruuuw, ib|wiu.u, » in; saiu uuu uic new 

subterranean naileries from Lhe holv offering a recipe for black pudding he do not know of a single Indian who old forests require new mythjf 
well itself /? staircase of several plays down the sanguinary details and does not immediately tremble with fear appease their ofd j fears. .Of Jhjj 
)u..vnnH .*•«. u 0 >i?r.«rih-rH«vumuwrH emphasizes the Bramleys and rashers at the thought of the Witlgo [whose] four entries in this book, only 


■ whole book is permeated by the sweet happyto ^ offer variety and 
fetid smelt of bodily corruption; it accessibility.” This is certainly true for, 


i ■ eccleslastlqql erpisshty named Vane Is 
r sent to .Investigate these mysterious, 
: disappearances. But as he approaches 
i the island his horse, named Saviour, is 
.seized by a frenzy and dies dashed 
T against tne rocks. 

At the centre of the book is the Abbot, 

.- the -island's ruler. His anatomical 
: ; experiments are the key metaphors in a 
. J work which. . contemplates the 
' relationship . of , flesh to • grass and 
explores the process by which mortals 


thousand steps leads further downward emphasizes the Bramleys. and rashers at the thought of 
into an unexplored darkness. These ‘"Stead. The proof of this particular heart Is * 

labyrinths appear to represent more poem must , lie in .. the eating, an a frozen thoracic cage He nervously 
j _ u £ subconscious interesting new tendency for epicurean added, If you notice that someone has 

a symbol of the criticism to take. Fuller himself says of become a Witlgo,. be prompt in 
map of hell. The this volume: *Tt will be clear that I am Incapacitating him before he can do 
ited by the sweet happy to m offer variety and you harm.”. 

,y corruption; it accessibility.” This is certainly true for, Windlgos come in various shapes, 
waters of the 85 he points out, “there are erotic sizes ana spellings; more than two 
:h are brown from poems, academic poems, Turkish dozen places hear the name. 

decomposing PO^V < ^ 0 * er y poems, poems in Descriptions usually grant them a 
High the walls ot which; shirts turn into vampires or prodigious height (twenty to thirty feet) 
rhere he slops and martoare given for the quality of love, and strength, gigantic teeth inside a 
io6d and : flaps of poems about me architecture of wasps upless mouth, claw-like hands and 


theAbbot’s library, where he slops and marKS'are given tor the quality of love, and strength, gigantic teeth inside a 
slides bn : gouts of blood and flaps of poems about me architecture of wasps Upless mouth, claw-like hands and 
skin. £n a moment of near ecstasy • -in tact Fuller hasbeen so careful yard-long feet. “The zoology of dreams 
Vape’s assistant Geoffrey plunges hts 1 mefeoe something for everyone that is far poorer than the zoology of the 
hands into- a seething mass of maggots the rtsulting volume is like an LP maker’ , wrote Jorge Luis Borges in 
ip the dead Saviour’s belly. , , modify of old standards in a senes of The Book of Imaginary Beings - a 

new-fangled arrangements. • .volume in which the- Windigo, like 

r or ■ a moment the,, inpredtoie Thus the opening poem, called most of North America’s febulbus 


in the dead Saviour's belly. . ; . meaiey ot oia standards in a 

new-fangled arrangements. 

For a mooient the ! ineredlble Thus the opening poeni 
wannth. hke that of aTreshly-baked u Retreals « is ^ ble | k ‘p ichJ 
lo&f wasMtlsfying. The mys enous end-of-the-llne resort that « 
depth of the stirring mass, half-flesh, Larkin; “Topkapi” is FuUer’i 


depth of the stirring mass, half-flesh, 
half-maggot, held and almost drew 
in his fmaers as though they were 


fiJJijjl.. , 


Thus the opening poeni, called 
'®d - “Retreats”, is a bleak picture of an 
end-of-(he-llne resort that out-larks 
so, Larkin; "Topkapi!* is Fuller's variant 
f*? on the Qzymandias. . theme; -'bis 
? re description of "St Sophia" cannot 
— r\ escape the spell of Yeat’s Byzantium; 
and “Uncertainties” uses enigmatic 
repetitions and philosophical refrains 
in a way that recalls Four Quartets. 


volume in wrnen tne- windigo, like 
most of North America’s fabulous 
animals, fails to make an appearance. 
Nevertheless, the evidence of John 
Robert Colombo's Windigo casts a wry 
light on Borges's claim. When the 
beast's chroniclers are pontent to rely 
on nuance, atmosphere and the odd 
outlandish detail, .they can create a 
genuine sense of menace: the zoology 
of common nightmare. But when they 


dismal poem) is the work of a seas 
contemporary writer. . re™r 
cannibals lend themselves more<»? 
to high doggerel than they do W 
art - or as Ogden Nash once refflUK». 
The WendlgoII The WendigoW * 
it Just a friend ago I 
John Robert Colombo ® 
assembled this anthology win vm 
imagination; a few of Tils 
century sources are w>n« 
obscure. But Wlndlgo suffers m 
central deficiency: it gives m 
oF where the beast fits among tW 
beliefs, myths and values 
woodland Indians. How, for >n. 
do the Ojlbway tales of Wlnmff 1 
to their many stories of , 
walker, a person who ^ 
medicine to change into a oe 
thereby destroy an enemy/ 
walkers and Windlgos both 
function partly as bogey *5 
children into goodness. Or 0 ^ 
■another example, ' wnat_" ' 
imaginative relation 


a'ce: Ihc z^iogy w^igo ^d M PB 

!. But when they yeti), another : 

.Maker, and to whose existence is Still 

irf" Hocfri nrinnr * - ..Ik'IU. a'nrl fnii SD ^ Sllkr . 
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inadequate. But . neinwM - oitf $ 
Indians’ traditional 
nature as relentlessly BlJ™. n .i,i|«i# 
struck as most Of the pages 1 ; ■ 

man’s anthology mayjw » £ 
-.Indeed the, six traditional 


lrawf? w!: ■ S'W 5 !&% despnptforis, " many; Whites and Mfi 
■l.vj ' Pudding^. W 1 the pdem si mpiy entitled . Wlndlgaquiokly becomes absiiTd. The frjght at the heart of mmjji 
v ,'UrqningV which ■ describes ;ways‘‘.of essence df.hls power Is that he should that the sweet, idyllic View.ot^ 
ironing hankies; Jeans and shirts,, 'are be tuqoirphous enough to gather up our faith O' An Indian looks at tw« ^ 
■ : *y Straightforward . celebiations : of fears. In Algernon Blackwood's classic : sees beauty ’ He m 
- ,^mestlC; . hfe.i. By ^contrast . “The horror-story “The. Wendiao”. the . diversities of. jtatiire 

College GhostV , seeks to ; combine supernatural beast is hardLy described/ oood” - Chief Harold wgrj, 

. . -Oothic febtasy, , .donnish -wit arid while his effect oh a victim is told with fnadequate. But neither - jw* 
noslaltip inan^ ^undemanding narrative loving relish. •" ; Indians' traditional^ ' 

: form, But .the pdemis flawed ::by. ; ils. But: “WindiEo” has a double nature as relentlessly glutnftTS# 

^ssfesrsas asagsB*,* 

; .SBm" ■ *"*»«' £ to™**; the very ' . Indeed die six ' 

• y meahlnefiil ' ohsewailoriti in cfmnjl season when, his victims have a. lean, r recorded : on lantpiibway, 

■ hungry, unappetizing look. The rea«on ! Seen 1915 Und lWjre 

: 4 ; a tW Wfndlgo T, :moi^,ihan » ter their humour 

'• $. “ ' T--" . ■■-vlr ,“W<7 gianFhe: also^embodies Windigo,' miry, be 

•v ■ ' Drisnlte 'shhn*' n^s. B iW«t 0 i : > ^ 8 WiVges . and temptations among they ? fe no match for hums 

■ ^ -strSa&S f p ^'^ ^ople, whieji vyefe liable to and cunning. It> a for 

• ■; ‘ f® ** their Strongest when the autumn’s. , ihonster conjured ..JJi ij 

•• h8d exhausted and game . Blackwood to the 


East A|rdsl 
-telephone 


|i<Wey*'1YakefleW ,WF3 JATi ^eat Yorkshke. England '• : S ' W which Am88 dr. w 0tf ( to who had ; hint herself- Sh^then,^ ^- 
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The end of the highly organized zoo 


f •; I'! •- 


Pearl K. Bell 


Gore Vidal 
D uluth 

2 Q5p^Heto eman,i . £7.95. 


Writing about Gore Vidal is a 
hazardous occupation. He is a Wasp in 


both senses of the word: a patrician 
who dislikes “ethnics", and a writer 
who stings when he is attacked. (To 
those eager to point out that Vidal is 
not Anglo-Saxon because his paternal 

E at-grandfather came from Austria: 
[ can do as well as the whole, and 
Waspitude is more a state of mind and 
a question of upbringing than a matter 
o( ancestral purity.) A master of the 


pre-emptive strike, he stings even 
when ne is not attacked. In his 
smoothly burnished essays, awash in 
wit ana acid, he has assaulted 
everything from Christianity to the 
French nouveau roman , and has aimed 
some of his most artful contempt at the 


Serious Novel (his capitals) that deals 
with the Human Condition, the family, 
love, compassion, and other 
sentimental middle-class nonsense. He 
has been no less scathing about 
university critics (“the hacks of 
Academe"), Jewish intellectuals (“fag- 
bailers"), and the New York Times ("a 
son of rabbinate upholding Mosaic 
values"). Vidal's heaviest ammunition, 
however, has been fired, in novels. 


Julian lhe Apostate or an account of 
American political skulduggery in 
lts/o, Vidal s work is steeped in a 
weary sense of cynicism affirmed: the 
world really is as bad as the worst you 
can imagine it to be, just as boring, 
repressive and shoddy. 

In a recent essay about the novels of 
Thomas Love Peacock, Vidal wrote 
that the “harsh truth-telling" of satire 
cannot thrive in the United States, 
where hypocrisy reigns. “The satirist", 
he argues, “breaks with his origins; 
looks at things with a cold eye; says 
what he means, and mocks those who 
do not know what they mean.” If we 
apply these bravely defiant tenets to 
Gore Vidal's new novel, Duluth . which 
fairly screams its satirical intentions on 
every page, only the cold eye stands up 
to scrutiny, and even that is more often 
bloodshot than chilling. Why he has 
singled out the city of Duluth, 
Minnesota, as the perfect symbol of 
American barbarism and stupidity is 
anybody's guess - another medium- 
sized Midwestern city would 
undoubtedly have done as well. But 
Vidal makes it cleaT from the start that 
this is not the real Duluth but rather, 
for his wicked purposes, n Duluth of 
the mind (or the mindless), American 
geography turned on its head. Vidal's 
Duluth is at once on Lake Superior and 
on the Mexican border - an all- 


sunultaneity effect vividly demonstrate 
. . . that although the English iangungc 
may decline and dwindle, English 
studies are more than ever complex 
and rewarding." in the end, after much 
hilarity about Chicano genitalia and 
other lurid diversions, a mysterious 
spaceship that has been squatting on 
the outskirts of Duluth (or "Duluth") 
disgorges its alien creatures - millions 
■of Bugs ihut devour everything in their 
path: Duluth, the Dallas - inspired soap 
opera, the nattering post-structuralists 
“so admired by the French and boola- 
boola Yale”, and Vidal's novel. 
Having once destroyed the world with 
magic, in Kalkl , Vidal now has a more 
gruesome apocalypse to offer. It 
doesn't work. 


when the Pentagon stands between 
gallant little Israel and the Arab 
hordes.” And when Vida! claimed not 
long ago, in that otherwise brilliant 
appreciation of Peacock's novels, that 
“Americans will never accept uny 
literature that does not plainly support 
the prejudices and aspirations of a 
powerful and bigoted middle class”, it 
became obvious that no amount of 
evidence to the contrary - the 
enormous success of Doctorow's 


instance, he ended his “State of (he 
Union” essay in 1975: 


True revolutions can only take place 
when things fall apart in the wake of 


when things fall apart in the wake of 
some catastrophe - a lost war, n 


m. 
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collapsed economy. We seem 
headed for the second. If so. then let 


Ragtime, or of any book by Kurt 
Vonncgut, Jr - could shake him free of 
his prejudices. Of course a change of 
mind can be unsettling. How can he go 


on reviling the American middle class 
if it is no longer the uniformly bigoted 
enemy he loves to hale? 

Gore Vidal hns from time to time 
snid that he is for social justice (not to 
be confused, he warns, with smarmy 
compassion) and that he writes, in 
part, to change society. In some of his 
political essays he has spelled out the 


Since every joke in Duluth lays an 
egg, it is tempting to think it was 
written by an imposter. How could 


such clumsily laboured sniggering be 
the product of Gore vlaal, the 
mandarin essayist, unquestionably one 
of the wittiest and most intelligent 


headed for the second. If so, then let 
us pray that that somber, all- 
confining Bastille known as the 
consumer society will fall, as the first 
American revolution begins. It is 
long overdue. 

Characteristically, he does not address 
himself to the question of putting 
society together again after the fail: a 
boring anticlimax, best forgotten. 


I 1 J;- • 






The displaced aristocrat who is out 
of step with his squalidly democratized 


writers of our times? Yet the sour 
obsessions are ail too familiar, as Is the 


measures, mostly visionary, that must 
be taken to achieve these ends. 


times can be a poignant figure, even an 
instructive voice. It hardly needs to be 
said that Gore Vidal is never poignant. 
When he writes about fashionable 
literary pretentiousness he can indeed 
be instructive. But when he is 
consumed with Indiscriminate loathing ' 




carelessly generalized contempt for the 
United States, that nation of Yahoos. 


What is new in Duluth - and the only 
genuinely shocking thing about the 
Book - is the unalleviated banality of its 
satire. 


Presumably for the same reason, he 
has twice run for public office. But it is 
difficult to take these high-minded 


for an age that does not sufficiently 
appreciate his novels, for n political 


aitucuit to take these high-minded 
aspirations seriously when they are so 
often accompanied by the (rind of 
Schadenfreude with which, for 


appreciate his novels, for a political 
system he rejects out of hand as 
incurably corrupt and not worth 


/'I J’!- 

' k. , I ' ** 


saving, for a culture (lint he finds 
insufferably dull and second-rate, he is 
the wasp tnat fails to sting. 


-.- v ' 

i- ?'• 


embracing metaphor for Eve^ftown, Gore Vidal's wholesale condcm- 


USA, with its corrupt politicians, 
brutal police, downtrodden Chicanos 
crowded into an “alien and stark yet 
joyous and life-enhancing” barrio (so 
much for liberal cliches about 


essays, and - interviews, at the 
irredeemable corruption and vulgarity 
of the United States, past and present, 
which he has variously described as “a 
highly organized zoo r< and an empire 
drifting towards fascism. 

Such pervasive misanthropy has its 
paradoxical reward; it gets a lot of 
attention. Though Vidal believes that 
Americans can barely read by now, so 
completely have they become the 
slaves of television, this has not kept 
him from writing at an extraordinarily 
prolific rate. In the course of a career 
that makes such contemporaries as 
Norman Mailer and William Styron 
sjwjn.tengua-iied, Vidal has written 
tou r votames of essays about literature 
and politics, several successful plays, 


nation of anything that smacks of 
middle-class pro-American opinion 
and values is more trite and wearying - 
and at times more wrong-hcaaea - 
than he seems to realize, or care. In a 


much for liberal cliches about 
Chicanos), and angry blacks. 

Vida) has a huge catch of satirical 
fish to fry: television soap opera, the 
jet set, Harlequin romances, aliens 
from outer space, Jewish noses, word- 
processors, deconstructionist literaiy 
criticism, and radical chic. During this 
antic romp he also aims his trusty 


Lionized 


recent volume called Views front a 
Window: Conversations with Gore 
Vidal (a collection of interviews co- 
edited by Gore Vidal; like Norman 
Mailer, ne regards his innumerable 
interviews as part of his collected 
works) the relentless, repetitious 


Adam Mars-Jones 


Rachel Ingalls 

Blnstead’s Safari 

221pp. Faber. £7.95. 
0 5/1 13016 X 


The suggestion gains ground as the 
book proceeds that he is also capable of 
turning himself into a Hon at will, and 
that he is the supernatural source of the 
lion-cults that Stan wants to 
investigate. 


: ... 1 


His supernatural powers, though, 
have their limitations, and he is killed 




popgun at such celebrated icons as 
Jerzy Kozinski. Roland Barthes. 


complaints about American (and 
particularly Jewish) bigotry towards 
homosexuality seem more appropriate 
to pre-war America than they do to the 
-resent , but Vidal cannot bring himself 
admit that anything has changed. He 
can sound oddly outdated, as though 
he were still living in the United States 
,of. Sinclair Lewis's Main Streep and 
Babbitt, and attacking the complacent 
materialism and cultural-sexual 
provincialism of the 1920s: 
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and nineteen .novels, some of them 
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senous (but never Serious), about war, 
Im Perial Rome, 
nineteenth-century American politics, 
ESS - Athens; some of them 
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o fantasies, about bo 

widrogynous movie fan (Myra 
w- fa Kalkl, the end of 
we world. Whether it takes the form of 
erudite recreation of the life of. 


Jerzy Kozinski, Roland Barthes, 
James Mlchener, Thomas Pynchon, 
Hubert Humphrey, and J. ~ ' 
Hoover. The story, if that's wha 
keeps shifting with roguish insouciance 
from Duluth to a soap operg ceiled 
“Duluth" to the best-selling "tains of; 
derring-do in Regency Hyatt England" 
written by one Rosemary Klein 
Kantor, whose nose.ls a credit to her 
“ancient rabbinical" ancestors. The 
mortar that is meant to hold these 
bricks of burlesque together is Vidal's 
running parody of the currently modish 
tropes or academic criticism: *We call 


Millie Binstead, the central character 
of Rachel Ingalls's new novel, has by 


the beginning of the book reached a 
state or tacit marital breakdown. Her 


husband Stan, an anthropologist 
whose sensitivity decreases expo- 
nentially the nearer he comes to 
deaUngwlth his owntribe.spepdsmost 
m his time *4 with tonriderablo success 
- trying to make her feel worthless. 


by poachers. Thereafter a massive lion 
starts putting in appearances near the 
Binsteads* party, exhibiting behaviour 
that baffles experienced lion-hunters, 
but Millie suffers a relapse into her 

E revious acquiescence to Stan’s idea of 
er. The lion, though, has plans for 
Millie and Stan, and eventually claims 
them both. 
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Even more astonishing is his wilful 
indifference to the. facts when, for 


Th?y are a couple who know belter 
an to .discuss tne things that have 


. Without its supernatural element, 
8ln$tead r s . Safari ' trouid iodk 
uncomfortably like a routine novel of 
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gone wrong, between them, even In 


example, he declares, some years-after 
the New York Times was hauled Into 


jest; Millie remembers only too well 
the time their friend Sally Murchison 


this apris post-structuralism", the 
explainer explains. “The many studies 
that are currently being made of the- 


court for publishing the Pentagon 
Papers, that "You may not criticize the 
American imperium and expect the 
Times to support you; particularly now 


Territorial advances 


the time their friend Sally Murchison 
said' lightly to her husband, "What 
would you do without me?", and he 
answered, "Rejoice". 

So when Stan is planning a trip to 
Africa, to Investigate rumours of a new 
lion-cult, Millie uses no sentimental 
manoeuvres j she just says she wants a 


uncomfortably like a routine novel of ' 
jnarital unease and adjustment, with 
some oddly old-fashioned asssudip-/. 
tiohs; Millie, after all, gets the strength 
she needs to reject Stan from another ■, 
man, and there is cli.chd enough jn the. 
plpt-iine of the,’ oppressed, wife' 
miraculously transformed by romance. 1 
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Stan’s psychology' is likewise none 
top convincing; he examines his past as 


the novel proceeds, and comes to 
realize that he has always felt inferior 
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holiday. A timely legacy (Great Aunt 
Edna's suddenly fashionable collection 


J? K. L. Walker 


. Waterhouse 
fa the Mood 

OTlTfife 1 Jo “ pli - 


Mood is Keith Waterhouse's . 
wyel arjd, as he revealed iti a 
^"Vjfafavision interview, formed . 

like a thirdofjiTs foial 
2 ut for the ; yefiri'iri which It ' 
"ntten. ^Le js than a thousand words 
r«Jfay j .. ’said his interlocutor 
The hovel, ■ however, 
K* p9 slaps of havfog had to take its 
hi, the .queue with' the plays, 
scripts, articles and weexly. 
gjfaw which g(ve Waterhouse a more 
.V'wiy based reputation. 

iS' fa® splendours • and - 

V a • Tf somewhat 
tttrfSHi ^ out. Watcr house: has 
for backwards In time 

i fa * foe Mood is set 

Period mmoHti*-!., . — 


thirty years in the opening pages of the 
hovel on that dinerent country to 
which "youth was our t visa .... 
Although We were only visitors, yet It 
had no other inhabitants while we were 
there, or none that we recognised.” 
Ray, and the other members of the 
triumvirate, Douglas Becked and 
Terry Liversedge, set out on their 
careers in, respectively a travel agency, 
a bank and a building society; guided 
less by ambition - than by: lust, the 
"single smiling glance" tnht shapes 
th^jf. live*,.. £ ■■ 

evef-cMriglhg chohis line leads 
the three of them a pretty dance 
through the urban glades of the Youth 
Guila Spcial, the Kismet Cafe, the 
Clock Ballroom., and above all the 
back rows of the clnemasl - jhe 
Gauinont Coliseum,. . the Gains- 
borough, the Paramount or, if they are 
down to their last shilling,' the 

ntli n«l. AA 1 Me If rim 


quickly swallow Up the pathetic reality. 
A foray into church, thought to be 
second only to a women’s prison as a 
venue for frustrated females, nets 


Douglas a girl, and with the ingenuity 
that Ts later to make him the youngest 
ever chief executive of his building 


society, he sets out to organize an old 
people's outing to London for the 
Festival of Britain as a cover for a 
hoped-for sexual excursion. The.no vel 
ends as the cbtich -speeds down the 


Edna’s suddenly fashionable collection 
of whatnots) will cover her expenses. 

On previous form Millie should have 
been as cawed and subservient in 
London , Where they prepared for their 
safari, as she had always been in 
America; but In fact she started to 
make a life for herself. She had herhair 
cut; bought new clothes, and went to 
the ballet, while Stan, under pretext of 
research, engaged in some half- 
hearted adultery. 

Still less in Africa should Millie have 
been able to cope; but;in fact Stan was 
only:; tolerated by ithe various groups 


to his brother, who was killed in thg 
Korean War and is therefore exempt 
from failure. He has always taken his 
resentment out on Millie. 




But even with its trappings of 
emonilion and eeriness, Binstead's. 


Safari fails to combine satisfactorily its 
genres. It has its share of captivating 
moments - at one point Stan fails to' 
notice that the natives, in their songs 
about the Lion's Bride, are referring to 
his oncerdowdy spouse - but as a whole 
it fails to - transcend Its elements of 
adventure-story and of novelette, r 
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Gem Picture Palace. Hefe (or, |f dry,, 
in the. less public areas . of the public 
park) , -they inch forward on their 


world with great skill. Although the 
story is simple, it commands 
acceptance by the densely plotted 
shifts of allegiance - the narrator alone 
has gone through five girls by the end 
of the novel - and by the careful and 
authentic build-up of detail that brings 
time and .place vividly to life. 


Over and above these suddenly 
acquired social skills, she showed real 
promisei. when .on safari, as a naive 
artist, toping! paintings of zebra and 
poachers which the westerners found 
charming and the natives perceived as 
magic.; . 


GripperishaW thirty years ago emerges 
as a more agreeable place than London 


She . has already made a conquest . 
before they leave the city .for the wilds; • 
she has met the glance , through a shop- 


Imptedfetely prior to' the 
time of. 

S&.^ pnifiwrion, and - is 
ffi^lfathekmorous escapades 
: Yorkshire clerks, newly! 

$Cfci^^ n !^ ,:, PP enshaw College 
M the' vantage pomt 


adventurous journeys into fa* 
unknown terrain of girls bodies, 
grazing chilblains on petticoat edging, 
fondling moles rather than nipples, led 
constantly off course by ill-drawn maps 
failing them that “any chick wearing a 
dress that ibuitoned all the way down 
the front was so blatantly advertising 
her desires that she might just as weU 
Carry It folded over her arm 1 ’. As they 
meet to exchange or borrow favourite 
clothes or belongings, trading n 


today, and no doubt Waterhouse will ' 
be reproached for romanticizing the 


A new edition of Stephen Crane's -■ 
classic novel The Red Badgc of Cour- 
age,\edHtd by Hcpjy Binder ip present ; 

; "iM jfofijcas possible, tlto novel as it -' 
ttxlstfed In’ Craiie'A handwritten manu- 
script", has recently been published 
f 173pp. W. W. Norton. £10.95. 0 393 
01345 6). The novel first appeared as a 
newspaper serial in December 1895, 
then as a book in October the following - 
year, published by D. Appleton and 
Co; the editor writes in his Intrqduc- 
tlph that ''the text . . . printed here Is 
not simply an improvement on what 
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window into which she was absent-: 


recent past. In the Mood, however, is 
not a simple trip down nostalgia tape 
but a warm, delicately observed and 


mindedly gating,-, of an, infinitely 
charismatic and attractive nipn! He 
courts her, seduces her, and manages 
to send messages to her wpert she. is' 
up-ebuntfy; she i finds she Is pfegnant 
(something she has nbver, achieved 


Appletgn published, but comes close 
to being a different novel. Although 


- daVi the. narrator, aunmetal cigarette case tor mock- 
looks ‘ back crocodile wallet, boastful aspirations . 
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but a warm, delicately observed and 
realistic, comedy about adolescent 
emotions which is set in this particular 
period because,; as the author has 
confessed, he doesn't -know ; how 
seventeen-year-olds .feel today. One 
wonders how far any such reader of this 
novel Would Identity with Raympnd's 
preoccupation with ^making a steady 
territorial advance down the front of 
Janet GiH*$ dressi" -- ./ 


withStan), apd decides quite calmly to! 
divorce her husband and remarry. 


Hdr jover, Hurfy "Slmba", LdWisj; 
tiinjsout to be a legendary flgureJn the 1 

«Mn> hlG.iiMrr{inrui <l 1tnit” WAc atiwh trt 


wea; his nfc)kriame 'Tfort’V'waa givehto 
Him. when ne survived .the jinttiatidn- 


ritual of the, Masai, Which involves 
singly epmbat wth an - enraged 1 (od. 


the text , Appleton Issued In 1895 
retained enough of the original power - 
to become a sutpri&J nig success, it was a : 
version pf the original so seriously 
reduced that it has puzzled students, 
professional critics, and readers with a'. 
more than, casual Knowledge of the.- : 
story , - ... the significance of details and ; 
thijlr relative ifnjfortarico 'was often; 
iorir and ;the narrative wai* confused . 
ab.d blurred ... J\ The edit ion also 
Cointains arr essay - , "The Red Badge of 
jCoufage Nobody Knows^'. a statement 
of editorial policy, textual notes and a , 
!is(. of editorial emendaliqnS. 
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Presumptions of the self 


Roger Scruton 

Michael J. Sandel 
Liberalism and (be Limits of Justice 
191pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£17 .50 (paperback, £5.95). 
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“Liberalism" denotes a variety of 
theories and conceptions, not all 
compatible with one another, and not 
ail of equal merit. It is a virtue of 
Michael J. Sandal's book that he 
identifies a core idea in liberalism - an 
idea that will explain the variety, 
appeal and system of liberal con- 
ceptions of society. It is a further 
virtue that he finds this core idea , not in 
a conception of liberty, but in a 
mofapii vsical picture of the self, thus 
locating the true source both of the 
strengths and of the deficiencies in 
liberal thinking. It is. I believe, an 
important fault that Sandel chooses to 
study, not Kant, who perceived more 
clearly than any other philosopher the 
necessary dependence of liberal ideas 
on the metaphysics of the first person, 
but Kant's verbose disciple, John 
Rawls, whose A Theory of Justice 
determines the title, the emphasis and 
the argument of Sandel’s monograph. 

I say that this is a fault for two 
reasons. First, because Sandel's book 
will be taken to be yet another 
commentary on the world's most 
overrated work of morn! philosophy, 
and will therefore not receive the 
attention that it deserves. Secondly, 
because Rawls complicates _ Kant's 
argument, without clarifying or 
deepening it, so that Sandel, who 
remorselessly follows him into the. 
. coulisses ana blind alleys of A Theory 
of Justice, burdens his exposition with 
' redundancies, Unlike Rawls, Sandel 
. has a direct, elegant style, and a 
. chantvlngdisposition to lay his cardson 
. ! the'tabWIt> dear from ttreopenlng 
pages that he has gone straight to the 
oasis of Rawls's theory, Chat he has 
identified the idea which constitutes 
thegreatest attraction, and the greatest 
weakness, in what Rawls (In recent 

unitinne^ hoc ntlpH "Kantian mn. 


identified the idea which constitutes 
thegreatest attraction, and the greatest 
weakness, in what Rawls (In recent 
writings) has called "Kantian con- 
structivispi", and that he has s6 
undermined the foundations of 
Rawls's .edifies that his subsequent 
attempts, to push it over at the top, 
while, propping it up from the bottom 
afe painful and exasperating. Almost 


every page of Sandel's incisive prose is 
inset with a grey slab of Rawls, and 
while this has the salutary effect of 
reinforcing one's awareness that the 
badness of Rawls's style is of a piece 
with the evasiveness of his reasoning - 
his capacity constantly to postpone 
wliat he really wants to say - it does 
nothing to keep one's attention 
on Sandel’s argument. Had Sandel 
discussed, not Rawls, but Kant; had he 
considered, not only justice, but 
practical reasoning generally; had he 
followed Kant into those metaphysical 
regions where the idea of radical 
freedom appears, not only impossible, 
but also necessary - had he done that, 
then he might have saved himself and 
his reader mRny headaches, while ajso 
preparing the ground for the positive 
work of reconstruction winch his 
argument conspicuously requires. 

Despite all that, I welcome Sandel's 
book lor its central insight. He argues 
that the liberal emphasis on justice - 
according to which human ngbts are 
the central aim of social order - 
depends upon a systematic and 
contentious theory of human nature, 
and that the inability of liberalism to 
order the human condition is a 
consequence of this theory. Liberalism 
esteems choice above everything, and 
regards justice - the securing of rights - 
as the procedure whereby each 
person’s freedom is reconciled with the 
Freedom of his neighbour. The 
concepts of freedom and justice 
thereby become radically intertwined: 
true human freedom consists in the 
ability to assert one’s rights, while true 
human rights are those necessitated by 
freedom. The "well-ordered" society 
(to borrow Rawls’s language) must 
attend first to justice, since this 
describes the condition in which the 
free being can flourish according to his 
nature. A liberal theory of ustice, 
according to Rawls, must free the idea 
of right from any particular conception 
of the human good, so as to allow each 
individual to develop iq the way that 
, best suits his nature and circumstances. 
Our fights are nbt to be circumscribed 
by meddlesome moralists convinced 
that theirs alone is the legiti- 
. mate conception of value. Good 
government ought to be compatible 
with a plurality of human purposes. No 
particular scheme of values, ho 
particular historical community, ho 
particular custom, circumstance or, 
prejudice , can be incorporated into the 
i abstract statement of our basic rights, 
l which reflects only the fundamental 


requirement, that justice is the 
guarantee of freedom, and respect for 
Freedom the origin of law. 

We may be suspicious of the attempt 
to separate "rights" so radically from 


without reference to the contingencies 
of human history. But Sandel is not 
interested in such -for him, superficial 
- suspicions. He is concerned to 
discover what the liberal procedure 
implies about the human agent. 
Behind the abstract ideas of freedom 
and justice, he argues, lies an equally 
abstract idea of the individual person. 
It is assumed that “the self is prior to 
the ends which are affirmed by it" (to 
use another phrase of Rawls s). Our 
values and aims do not constitute our 
nature, blit are "possessions", variable 
circumstances which, because they 
make for the variety and multiplicity of 
the human condition, cannot be 
considered by any theory of justice that 


Is to be universally applied. Sandel 
shows in detail that no liberal theory 
can avoid a similar conclusion. A 


theory which aims at a single universal 
standard of justice must achieve 
that standard by abstraction - by 
winnowing away the features which 
distinguish agents one from another, so 
as to approach the hypothetical 

E osition in which agents have no other 
asis for their choice than the fact of 
choice itself. (This procedure, whereby 
everything that matters to a person is 
"discounted”, is what Rawls means by 
“fairness" .) Such a theory must assume 
that the chooser himself remains, even 
when his distinguishingattributes have 
been pared away. The abstracted 
chooser who occupies Rawls’s 
“original position" is still a self, who 
retains whatever is necessary freely to 
enter a “.social contract" with similar 
“disprivileged" beings. The least that 
could be said in response to such an 
idea is that the onus is on the liberal to 
show that this “abstract subject” really 
does have the capacity. for rational 
choice, mid that the process whereby 
his aims and values nave been pared 
away has not also robbed him of 
himself. 

Sandel goes further, and argues for 
the incoherence of the idea. To those 
familiar with Kantian ethics, aqd with 
Kant's own brilliant anticipation of the 1 
. difficulties which his philosophy must 
encounter, Sandel's arguments will 
have a familiar ring. Like Kant, Sandel 
sees that to derive duties from the idea 


of rational choice alone is to abstract 
from the “empirical conditions" of the 
agent. It is therefore to universalize: 
we respect reason in ourselves only by 
respecting reason in others. Like Kant 
too, Sandel sees that it is difficult, once 
we have embarked on this process of 
abstraction, to stop short of an idea of 
the moral subject as “transcendental 
self', a noumenal ghost who exists 
always at the unknowable perimeter of 
his situation. The subject becomes a 
perspective on the world of action, and 
ceases to be an item within it. Like 
Kant, Sandel sees the difficulty in that 
idea. He recognizes, for example, that 
the transcendental subject has no 
prlncipium indlviduationls: the very 
abstraction which created him, also 
deprived him of his identity as a self. 
This objection, which imitates one 
offered by Kant to Leibniz, is used with 
devastating effect by Sandel against 
Rawls's original position. 

Sandel's major difference from Kant 
lies in his rejection of the liberal idea of 
the subject. Kant regarded the idea of a 
transcendental self not as incoherent, 
but as incomprehensible. It lies at the 
limit of human understanding, which 
can never describe the transcendental 
perspective, but only point to it as a 
^necessary idea” of reason. Sandel is 
less sympathetic to the transcendental 
subject, largely because he does not 
review the arguments which led Kant 
to postulate its existence: in particular, 
he ignores the metaphysical worries 
about the self which troubled Kant in 


the Critique of Pure Reason. The 
notion of the autonomous, rights- 
bearing person issues not merely from 


the abstractions necessary to a theory 
of justice, but also from plausible 
considerations about first-person 


knowledge, and its relation to agency. 
Kant believed that the. “necessary 
idea" could not be abandonee]. 


precisely because it Is the premise of 
practical reasoning. And he may, for 
all Sandel says, be right. It would not 
be a deficiency in liberalism that it 
should be founded on the same illusion 
as is human agency. 

Sandel’s book contains many 
powerful arguments. He gives an 
interesting analysis of contract, 
distinguishing the freedom of a 
contract from its fairness, and he 
successfully demolishes Rawls’s claim 
that the liberal conception of justice is 
contractual. Sandel argues that, if the 
Kantian idea of theseltis tenable at all, 


rational agents which creates tbtk 
obligations, but- the reasoning wfed, 
precedes agreement, and which mafa 
agreement superfluous. In oths 
words, if Rawls is right, so is Kant;md 
if Kant is right, Rawls's apparatus i 
unnecessary. 

Sandel's fundamental positive dam 
- that the self is not prior to but fa 
product of community - is, I believe 
correct. However, Sandel does ra 
spell out the rensons for it, nor daub 
pay any attention to the arguments of 
Us most imaginative exponent, Hegel 
This is a pity, since Hegel triedto 
reconcile the ideas of Kant's ethics will 
the view that the “self' is an arteffa, 
the product of political existence. Tint 
“reflective equilibrium” exists between 
the pieties which produce the idea of 
self, and the liberal uni verbalism wtifri 
is produced by it. The attempt to 
reconcile a conservative idea o | 
political order with a liberal conception 
of the self makes Hegel paitici&rfj 
important, I believe, lor modem 
political thinking. Sandel, who shorn 
why Hegel's enterprise is so important, 
stops short of examining it. 

More fundamentally, there ii, I 
believe, a major lacuna in Sandel's 
argument. He writes constantly d fa 
liberal tendency to think of tbs self a 
“separate From” its values and ata, 
which thereby become is 
“properties”. He argues that I un, n 
the contrary, “constituted" by, or 
“identified with" these things. Balds 
is no real argument. To be TdratilaJ 
with” a moral qutlook is not lobe 
“Identical with” it. There are Ininas 
questions here; but a full discuss 
ought to be more careful than is Staid 
to recognize that the distioctws 
1 between individual and pwpotj. 

essence and accident, self ® 
' possession, are not one dislindionw 
p three, and to acknowledge that 1 stj 
E identify myself with my values andm 
■ community, without being consnw 
t by either. 

\ Nevertheless, Sandel sihbsJ.. 
establishes his negative con®* 
which is (in his own elegant worn* 
f “by putting the self beyond the ig 
l politics, [liberalism] makes toJJ 
, agency an article of faith rather IhaB 

i object of continuing attention 

j concern, a premise of pohua 

, it* nMnarimit flF.meVemCul- 


then it is not the agreement among will tell us what those poss 


that, in some future volume, 

...111 tall nt wkal those 


Abstractions all around 


Kenneth Minogue 


Simon OlarKe 

Marx, MarjdnaU! 
Sociology: From ■ 
Weber 


ioallsm and Modern 
opt Adam Smith to Max 


embarrassments, hot as a -scientific in the social sciences. And the engine 
revolution ( that wais already in the of criticism is the idea of abstraction 
process of development by Mart) but which advances down the decades like 
as an ideological regrouping of ideas in 1 a steamroller, flattening everything in 
response to both social arid intellectual its path. Smith, Marx, Jevons, even 
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developments in the nineteenth' Talcott Parsons, are all assimilated to 
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. .. ' • social- theory, - retreated into the 

250pp. Macmillan. £15 (paperback, .abstract technicalities of -rational 
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v "In eliminating the classical theory 

. ^ „ of class,” Simon Clarke tells us. 

In Kuhnian tonns. Marx, Marginalism “marginalism finally completed the 


i to tne something called "capitalism ot which 
rational he had , ot course, never heard, and to 
whose problems therefore he could at 


“historical", he imagined he hnd 
escaped from a baa thing . called 
“abstraction” and arrived at a good 
thing called “concreteness". The 
difficulty, however, is that Marx seems 
to have had no grip on history at all. It 
is no accident, as they say in these 
circles, that he did badly in the subject 
at school. Thus in The German 
Ideology , Marx and Engels tell us that 
life “involves before everything else 


best address himself obliquely.- But he : eating and drinking, housing, clothing 


is conscripted into an army whose 
purpose it is to develop a theory of 


and Modern Sociology Is an exercise naturalisation of capitalist society that social order, and then prom| 


.. ,*iui y -w: * « which mn 



social order, and then promptly court- the i 
martialled for providing inadequate prod 
answers to questions he never asked. 

of ^cojrerent theoryof 

)th and: assertion." Over the i 


and various other things. The first 
historical act is thus the production of 
the means to satisfy these needs, the 
production of material life itself.” 
This sort of remark is starkly typical 
olmost. occasions whan Marx invoked 


“classes" is n good one. 

Clarke does actually iTi 

The reason he gives Is gU 
consumption needs ^ 
preferences of the 
determined by the 
the individual 
of capitalist social 
think there Is much evidence? ^ 
view, but that is neithe | 

there. -Clarke's remarkskmouw^ 
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Left murders right 


Paul Preston 

Carlos Fernandez 

paracuellos del Jarama: {.Carrillo 
culpable? 

236pp. Barcelona: Argos Vergara. 
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Ian Gibson 

Paracuellos: Cdmo fue 

281pp. Barcelona: Argos Vergara. 
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For forty years, defenders of the 
Franco regime justified its brutally 
repressive policies as the only barrier 
against the return of blood-crazed 
Reds. Accordingly, one of the 'most 
astonishing features of Spain's 
transition from dictatorship to 
democracy has been the tacit truce 
between Right and Left oh the issue of 
Civil War atrocities. On the left, there 
had for many years been talk of 
revenge for the war-time massacres 
and post-war purges. Wisely, the 
leaders of both the Socialist and 
Communist parties clamped down on 
this and opted instead for policies of 
reconciliation which involved con- 
siderable restraint. In addition to 
Guernica or the massacres of Badajoz 
and Malaga, there were the grey years 
after the war when Republicans were 
second-class citizens, at best unable to 
get work or to travel, at worst subject 
to prison, torture and death. 

The Right too had its smouldering 
hatreds but also ample time and 
opportunity to wreak its vengeance. 
During, and for many years alter, the 
Gvil War, a deluge of publications 
whipped up indignation at the so-called 
barbarie roia, the crimes real and 
alleged of the Red barbarians. These 
consisted of the killings of priests and 
nuns and capitalists by uncontrolled 
elements in the early days of the war, of 
the activities of Soviet-inspired chekas 
or parallel police units operating 
against the Francoist fifth column, ana. 


above all, of the mass execution of 
imprisoned Nationalist sympathizers 
during the siege of Madrid in 
November 1936. Atrocity literature for 

mnnu iiaam . J it. . 


m “y y«rs justified the worst excesses 
of the Francoist repression. 

With the passing of time and 

3RS6jf fte [ lh . e Breat social chan fi es 

of the 1960s, the intensity of Civil WRr 
resentments began to fade, except in 
the strongholds of authoritarian 
nostalgia: the military academies and 
he ullra-Rightist press. Thus, when 
the post-Franco future came on to the 
political agenda and the Left 
demonstrated its readiness to remain 
silent about its wounds, the civilized 
Right matched its forebearance. This 
made good political sense. The two 
great political successes of the 
constitutional monarchy have been 
Adolfo Sufirez and Felipe Gonzfilez 
young men free of any Civil War 
association. Some commentators 
would attribute the electoral demise of 
the Communist Party to the fact that its 
leader, Santiago Carrillo, was a 
prominent figure during the wah 

As the primordial object of 
Francoist hatred, the Communists 
probably suffered more than any other 
group from the dictatorship. Yet they 
were the originators of the notion of 
national reconciliation and the 
smoothness of the transition process 
owed more than a little to their self- 
control. That was to earn them their 
legalization on April 9, 1977, and, 
inadvertently, the renewal of Civil War 
atrocity accusations. Seven months 
earlier, the Minister of Defence, 
General Diaz de Mendlvil, had 
resigned in protest at the legalization of 
the trade unions because he held them 
responsible for “outrages committed in 
tbe red zone". Now in April, the 
Minister for the Navy, Admiral Pita da 
Veiga, resigned on similar grounds. 
This was hardly surprising since the 
Communist menace was the central 
plank of Francoist ideology and 
especially of the anti -democratic 
obsessions in. which the armed forces 
were trained. 


Subsequently, the efforts of the 
ultra- Right to mobilize the army 
against the democratic regime centred 
drawin S of parallels with the 
1930s. The presence of Santiago 
Carrillo made this task easier because 
the greatest crime attributed to the 
war-time Communists was the so- 
ca|led sacas, or the removal of 
prisoners from Madrid's jails, the 
Carcel Modelo, Porlier, Ventas and 
San Antdn, and their murder at the 
villages of Paracuellos del Jarama and 
Torrejdn de Ardoz. These killings, 
known collectively as “Paracuellos" 
from the name of tne village where the 
bulk of them occurred, were carried 
out in November and early December 
1936, a period during which Carrillo 
was Councillor for Public Order in the 
Madrid Defence Junta. The main 
reason behind the decision to shoot 
prisoners was fear that hundreds of 
army officers among them could form 
the basis of new columns for the 
Nationalist army which seemed at that 
moment on the point of taking the 
capital. 

The deaths of those officers and 
other prominent Rightists are what 
link “Paracuellos" to the Tejero coup 
of 1981. The coup’s failure and the 
subsequent disarray of the extreme 
Right seemed to have killed off the 
issue, until a virtuoso display of 
macabre duplication by Editorial 
Argos Vergara brought it back to the 
pages of Spanish and foreign 
■newspapers. In February, Argos 
published (wo books on the subject, 
one by the son of an army officer, 
Carlos Fernfindez, and the other by the 
most prolific necrological historian of 
the Civil War, Ian Gibson. 

With the Socialists back in 
government for the first time since the 
war, Mr Gibson seems to have [eared 
that he would be accused of playing 
into the hands of the Right. He has 
therefore gone to some lengths to 
establish that his motives were of the 
highest. In the right-wing ABC, which 
otherwise made a meal of the 
resuscitation of "Paracuellos", he was 
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had much less impact, because even 
for those who are aware of all the 
contradictions of Sartre’s political 
history, this juxtaposition of one 
example after another of misjudgment , 

■ gullibility,- cynicism and prevarication 
is profoundly disturbing. 

We are invited to experience Sartre's 
lack of reaction to the Nazi threat in the 
1930s, his poor Resistance record, and 
his compensatory involvement in 
politics after the war. In his 
determination not - to be anti- 
communist and' not to leave the 
working classes without hope he was 
always reluctant to criticize the 
USSR (on the grounds that “nous, 
manauons d'iri formations", a ■ lack 
which never deterred him from 
attacking Western regimes) and was 
finally accepted by tbe PCF as a 
reliable fellow-traveller just as the 
.(ruth broke about the atrocities of 
Sfalinist Russia. He quarrelled with his 
closest friends one after another as 
tfiey lost their illusions. Disillusioned 
himself by .the crushing of the 1956 
Hungarian ppriSlhg. his rejection pf 
theuSSR was, ; pbt Complete. uptil the 
IfiVaiion bT Czeohoilbvaklhfri^^:' i 
the meantime other revolutionary 
regimes - China, Cuba - took its place 
until they, too, failed to live up to his 
initial hopes. He then turned to the 
Maoist groups Which proliferated In 
the France of the 197% which gave 
him a renewed sense or involvement . 
after so Iona on the fringes of political 
activity. Tnelr appear to violence 
fascinated him. In 1973 he declared: 
“Un rtgiqie rdvolutionnaire doit se 
ddbarrasser- d’un certain :nombre 
d'individus qul le men ace at, et Je ne 
vois pas d'autres moyen que la mart", 
even though his essential humanity got 
the better of him later. 

: Most of this itinerary is Well 
documented already, but fome of the 
information is new, Two episodes 
stand out. One is Sartre’s complete 
misreading of the new mood among : 
intellectuals in Prague lhT963, where 
he gave a university audience a 
standard set speech in praise of the 
Sdvtet' system when they expected 
moral support from this apostle of 


freedom, llie other is his persistent 
refusal to appear on behalf . of 
Jeanson’s associates, at their trial in 
1960, after he had privately 
encouraged their network - in the 
illegal transfer of funds for the FLN In 
Algeria, and the amazing forgery of the 
famous letter of support. 

It must be said that although all that 
is presented as faerhere is true, the 
image Burnier builds up is in some 
ways unjust, taking no account of the 
agonizing that often went on before 
Sartre took decisions, or of his 
IdeRiism. Burnier reduces him to a 
cynical opportunist. He does 

nevertheless give Sartre credit for the 
courage of his stand against 

colonialism, his refusal to take sides in 
the Arab-Israeii conflict and above all 
his public support for the Vietnamese 
boat people, in spite of their being 
refugees frbm a revolutionary 


Le Testament de ' Sartre . is 
deliberately provocative and was 
ilntetaded ito - stimulate a debate “on 
Saitre and politics. lt has been received 

writers, on the left have conje to 
Sartre's defence, but they do not 
dispute the charges. They dismiss them 
by questioning , the tijoral value of 
attacking Sartre for his political 
mistakes, which were sh&ted by almost 
all the intellectual left, and which ho 
one ought to take seriously because the 
political pronouncements of a writer 
are . unimportant. But.. Sartre iww 
widely seen as a political figure, so It! is 
right that misapprehensions about his 
views and actions should be corrected. 

: The present criticisms of dartre: do 
not in fact diminish his stature, as the 
intellectual conscience of his time: He 
was often wrong In his judgments (he 
admitted this, but always claimed, that 
at the time he was “right to .be 
wrong”), he would frequently cijoose 
the wfans cause's and the wrong allies. 1 
but he askpd tbe right question^ If His , 
answers were sometimes mistaken, the i 

S ions themselves forced others jo 
, to define their o>wn attitudes in . 
relation to his. 1 - ^ ' “* , . 


quoted as saying “1 am a socialist and I 
believe that for the good of the Spanish 
nation it is necessary to know the 
truth." In his preface, he says that “As 
ainan, asa hispanist and as a socialist, I 
hove always been concerned about 
what happened to the political 
prisoners in Madrid during the early 
months of a civil war.” 

Sr Ferndndcz has no such lofty 
idealism. He makes no bones of the 
fact that he is out to stick the blame on 
Carrillo. In consequence, his book is 
more of a diatribe than an investigation 
and, as such, would not have been out 
of place in 1939. There is little in Lhe 
way of research. Fern&ndez's main 
sources are well-known secondary 
works, the majority of which barely 
mention “Paracuellos” in passing. 
Unlike Gibson, he failed to interview 
Carrillo but has no qualms about 
reprinting the most lurid accusations 
against - him from the fascist 
newspaper, El Alcdzar. Padding rather 
than scholarship is the hallmark of the 
book, and it is difficult to follow the 
rambling logic whereby the author 
comes to the conclusion that the deaths 
in Madrid at this time were between 
5,300 and 8,000. The only section of 
the book which conies nlivc is a 
devastating demolition of various 
efforts by Carrillo to create for himseir 
a heroic war record. Yet even here, 
Ferndndez misses the point. So anxious 
is he to accuse the Conimunist leader of 
the un-Spanish crime of cowardice that 
he fails to see that the political pre- 
eminence of the twenty-one-year-old 
Carrillo is important because of what it 
reveals of his special relationship with 
the Russians. 

As might have been expected, 
Gibson's book is a much more serious 
piece of detective work although, in 
the last analysis, there is not that 
much novelty about his conclusions. 
Moreover, there is ample sign here that 
the author has produced five books in 
the last four years. Gibson, too, -is not 
above padding out his text with lengthy 
quotations from readily available 
sources or from virulent Francoist 
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propaganda works. Nor is he above the 
annoying Spanish habit of inflating the 
value ofsources by claiming to be the 
first to use them. Gibson rightly 
congratulates himself on his use or the 
archives of the Causa General, the 
Francoists' war-crime; investigation, 
but then makes an almost equal fuss 
about his use of the memoirs of the 
German Felix Schlayer, who was 
the Norwegian Chargd d’affaires, 
Diplomat In roten Madrid. Since 
Schiayer worked hard to discover the 
fate of prisoners, his memoirs are 
clearly an important source but it is 
going too far to say thnt they have 
never been quoted before in Spain. 
Joaquin Arrarfis cited them fan 1943 in 
his official Hlstorla de la cruzada, as 
did Hugh Thomas, Herbert 
Southworth and Burnett Bolloten in 
their standard works, long since 
available in Spain in translation. 

Despite these flaws, Gibson has 
produced the sort of vividly written 
inquiry that has become his hallmark. 
His conclusions, lucidly reached, are 
that 2,000 prisoners were killed and 
that responsibility lay with the 
Communists; if not with Carrillo 
personnlly, then with the Russian 
advisers present at the time. This is a 
far cry from the 12,000 still claimed by 
the ultra- Right and n more reasoned 
apportionment of blame tbnn the 
normal hysterical pointing of the finger 
at Carrillo; but it adds little to what was 
concluded by Thomas. The greatest 
deficiency of Paracuellos: edmofue is, 
however, that the gruesome facts 
of the massacre are not more 
firmly placed in their context. With 
Madria being both bombed and 
besieged, the activities of the fifth 
column and the nearness of the 
Nationalists caused popular panic and 
serious military trepidation. This is not 
to justify the killings, but the lack of a 
properly delineated context, which 
marred Mr Gibson's previous book on 
the assassination of Calvo Sotelo, lends 
itself to precisely that sensationalism 
which he has so anxiously disclaimed. 
The author of the masterly The Death 
of Lorca can surely do better than litis. 
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Outsize egos 


Patrick Collinson 

A. L. Rowse 
E minent Elizabethans 
199pp. Macmillan. £15. 

0 333 34515 0 

The title and the strategy derive, A. L. 
Rowse explains, from the innocent 
ardour of his youth. Ho then intended 
and still half intends an echo of Lytton 
Strachey and his method, but at the 
same lime a kind of anti-St rachey . This 
is another distillation of the “spirit of 
the Elizabethan age, conjured up in 
full-length portraits of five of its 
worthies. But whereas Strachey was an 
exorcist, purging the Victorianism out 
of himself ami his generation, Dr 
Rowseisa celebrant, the enthusiasm of 
his earlier years only a little muted in 
these autumnal studies. To be sure his 
eminent Elizabethans moke an odd 
bunch; Bess of Hardwick, "builder and 
dynast"; the Jesuit Robert Parsons: 
Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, Lord 
Burghley's unsatisfactory son-in-law;, 
the suave Sir John Harington, the 
Queen’s godson; and her stuffy 
“downrighr (Harington’s word for 
him) first cousin. Lord Hunsdon. But 
faith in the Zeitgeist of the kind which 
Rowse affirmed in his trilogy The 


Elizabethan Age is well able to unite 
five such disparate individuals. For by 
means of a paradox even the anti- 
Elizabethan Parsons can be made to 
square up as a bold, intemperate 
activist, “the possessor of an outsize 
ego". 

These are, as Dame Veronica 
Wedgwood long ago called a work in 
the same genre, "velvet studies" (for 
Thomas Biller, history was “a velvet 


“is an enlightened mind to think of 
either side in the regrettable conflict?” 

But there is more to this book than 
prejudice and vanity. There is the usual 
gazetteer-like command of the texture 
of Elizabethan relationships, with their 
many crossings and recrossings of 
paths, the dense thickets of kinship and 
marriage, friendships and quarrels. 
And there is some new research. 


be enjoyed without undue strain by 
readers previously unacquainted with 
Elizabethan history. For those at home 


Rowse has read all of Parsons's religious 
works, presumably as an act of 
excruciating penance. And more 
agreeably, ne has passed three or four 


In the period and who know the author 
of old, there Is a series of reunions in 
store with familiar hobby-horses: the 
identity of Shakespeare's Dark Lady, 
the astrological sexologist Simon 
Forman anti his clients, Elizabethan 
sexual ambivalence (represented on 
this occasion by the Earl of Oxford), 
and much snobbish misanthropy: 
“Ordinary people, though they do not 
know it, cannot think. Not so Dr 
Rowse. We read again about Sir 
Welter Ralegh's clandestine marriage 
“which no-one knew anything about 
until I discovered the secret." The 
pellucid Calvin is yet again called 
"indigestible", the religious passions 
of Reformation and' Counter Refor- 
mation once more dismissed as sense- 
less sound and fury. “What” , asks Dr 
Rowse without pausing for an answer. 


summers at Hardwick Hall, whither 
Bess's papers were helpfully conveyed 
from Chatsworth by the late Duchess 
of Devonshire. So there are new 
secrets to be shared, of which the most 
interesting is the convincing 
identification of the two leading and 
cryptically named characters in 
Harington 's Epigrams. Paulus, 

obviously, is Ralegh, Faustus Ben 
Jonson. How could we have been so 
blind? “Ordinary people are 
imperceptive." 

Three of the five subjects are either • 
out of place in a gathering of eminent. 
Elizabethans or ill at ease In the 
company of the author. Perhaps 
Hunsdon would not have been 
included in the party but for a sustained 
interest in the theatre, demonstrated in 
his patronage of the company and 
enterprise in which Shakespeare 


A demon after all 


R. L, Storey 

Desmond Seward 


Clemens Markham (1906) and Abducting his mother-in-law was the 
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became involved. As for the 17th Earl 
of Oxford, there was nothing eminent 
about him, apart from the length of his 
pedigree. Here Rowse’s perspective is 
properly Stracheyesque, exposing the 
unacceptable face of the Elizabethan 
age, arrogant, spendthrift, self- 
gratifying to the point of self- 
destruction. Oxford wrote: "Always 1 
have and 1 will still prefer mine own 
content before others." Even Rowse 
has soon had enough of this unpleasant 
man who "accomplished nothing with 
his life." 

In handling Parsons the author ties 
one hand behind his back by his 
indifference to the cause and the values 
to which the Jesuit devoted his whole 
life: in a word, religion. We are told 
that "nothing is more tedious than 
religious controversy, for it is mostly 
about non-sense issues.” Although 
Rowse finds the source of so much 
tedium “fascinating" in his duplicity 
and Lenin-like sense of the priority of 

E owet®, it is rather as if the author of a 
iography of Mozart were to apologize 
for the music while applauding the 
composer's youthful high spirits. 

So we are left with Harington and 
Bess of Hardwick, both eminent 
beyond question and both very much at 
home in Rowse’s company. On 
Harington, an underestimated man of 
letters and of many other parts, Rowse 
writes appreciatively and indeed 
delightfully, warming to the attractive 
virtues of a man whose irrepressible wit 
could not conceal his humanity and his 
enlightened interest in such good 
causes as domestic sanitation (treated 
in his scatological satire The 
Metamorphosis of Ajax ) and the re- 
roofing of Bath Abbey. 

But the palm goes to the formidable 
and much married Bess of Hardwick 


who, Queen Elizabeth would have ban 
interested to learn, was “the S 
remarkable woman in Elizabethan 
England". With her sterling, selS 

S ialities, and especially her sense q[ 
e value of money and capacity in 
make it (but also to be generous in fo 
dispensing of it) Bess arouses Rowe’s 
deepest admiration. He confesses to 
having bestowed "a chaste kiss” on tit 
marble forehead of her effigy j n All 
Saints, Derby. And Bess, through her 
scrupulously copious household 
accounts and many peremptory letien 
has reciprocated by giving herself. Tfo 
result is Rowse at his best, at home 
among the crowded and rather vukr 
architecture, furnishings, pictures, 
menus and lawsuits, survepng fle 
some historical Galsworthy fo 
marriages cemented in property and 
the property transactions consum- 
mated in marriage, not to speak of the 
messy sequels as marriages and settle- 
ments came unstuck, leaving only Best 
and the Cavendish empire and the 
three other dukedoms which she ud 
her tribe bequeathed to posterity. 

But what does it all signify? Rowe 
may well be, as the blurb assures us, 
“the leading authority on the 
Elizabethan age"; and Lytton Strachey 
not even, as he tells us, a “tnic'w 
“real” historian. If I wanted to knot 
who in Elizabethan England seduced, 
sued, sodomized or solaced whom, I 
should certainly ask Dr Ro«t 
But lacking the point of.Emiwa 
Victorians, Eminent Elizabethans s 
perhaps unlikely to wear as weU, ore 
its turn to invite the sinceresl roma 
flattery, sixty-five years from ncw.Bfl 
in the mean time, let us hope But IK 
book is enjoyed by the lady to whoa* 
Is dedicated, that latter-day Bead 
: .Hardwick, Mrs Jacqueline Ken*? 
c Onassis. 
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■v tt , - . , documentary . proof; . and- •= the innuendo that Richard now (1478) 

‘The fifth ceriteriary of Richard in's ■ displeasure expressed to the Office by aspired to succeedEdward as king dbes 
blood-stained accession may be their society's secretary when Richard not merit elevation to the status of 
thought to justify yet another “life”, was referred to as a usurper in an evidence, 
and this one should certainly be exhibition catalogue m 1961, .The , ' 

welcomed for its many excellent black- Richard HI Society still flourishes, but Richard certainly exploited the 
and-white plates. It is less likely that it now promotes more pragmatic opportunity of Edward s premature 
Desmond Seward’s portrayal of research to improve knowledge of death on April 9. 1483. It is arguable 
Richard as a Machiavellian prince will those aspects of English life during Ms that self-protection was his initial 
receive general favour . The publishers’ reigd which remain obscurely recorded purpose, an em anation most recently 
claim that this is a controversial book in manuscript sources. Serendipity . offered by Ross into Richard 
assumes that the reading public is now -may yot illumine the darkness /// (1981). FoUowing More, Seward 
convinced that Richard was innocent enshrouding the king’s actions. contends that Richard must have had 

of the crimes alleged by the Tudor In the' meanwhile, Mr Seward has w M ev ®l3 >c ^ A 
press, h view from which the author re-examined the . limited and un- , contingency. Tne ,*2,®: 
coqfesses himself a fecent apostate. satisfactory narratives . of the . late Qjjrence would surely have counselled 
j'- •: J • V-v'fc. fifteen tit and early sixteenth centuries, otherwise. 

.champions - have He rejects Alison Hanhara’s thesis in At whatever point in the struggle for 

, WU$yJx»n iplbajly^provoked by Rkha }. d /// a nd his Early Historians power Richatd determined to replace 
Shakrapeare s_.. carirature - of the M975) that Sir Thomas More’s History his youthful nephew, Edward V, his 

.uJ ■ Iwln 0543) was a "satirical drama" and he methods were efficiently ruthless, 

produced at the end of Elizabeth I s . t.ct* 11 amhro „m> g > *.r *u„ 


Dislocating the dogmas 


H. R. Woudhuysen 

Alan Sinfield 

Literature in Protestant England 
1560-1660 

160pp. Croom Helm/Barnes and 
Nobfe. £11.95. 

0 7099 2367 8 

Rejecting the influence of Erasmian 
Christian humanism and the 
importance of Richard Hooker and 
Anglican compromise, Alan Sinfield in 
Literature in Protestant England 1560- 
1660 , asserts that the Elizabethan 


pjKJm r • Mo F* reputation is Surety for his twentieth-century myth of Richard’s 
Richard ffl sympathetically or mthany truthfulness, ahd he : doubtless had loyalty to Edward IV by quoting the 
attempt af fideffty. An official history information preserved by oral tr adition propaiianda iustifyUio the. usurpation. 


that history was to lead 
. ; subjects that Rebellion agai 
anointed sovereign was a nei 
the calamities, grotesquely 
ated, of the years before 1< 
God’s punishment of a 
people. 


be acceptance of Hanham’s argument that 
the judicial murder of Lord Hastings 
gj! took place on June 20. Half-a-dozen 



iSS age of eighteei^ sources It was Friday the' 'thirteenth 

be considered old enough to hold ^ow lhe^ungerpnnce was removed 
important military command, and a Westminsters sanctuary to the 


: -monsttot 
-y.Vvas Just 

■ national 

! . England 

! Tmsmyi 


. , Catholics shared a dread of risking a initiative. 

return to the horrors astod Med with tiadifibn" 

. the wars pf tbc Roses< Richard Ill’s dlscfeet' 
reputation suffered for. the cofomon rejponribi 
• good. / ':/■ . *• • • ' ' ■ : .;/• ^xpUdable 


: c Enwanq s : guarantee < agajnsi' ;cnaos.; giatming inaj tne - eiqer oromers . Aucust 1485 Even his' HnnwTiw^ 

; ; TnSrnyth WaaMvoked by Henry YHI tuthlessness must have influenced the - derSed ■ a kfave ■ V ^ ~ 

• '1o wattant aQts oLsfete; it had a 'develo^fltoCRjcliard’schaiJactor. ^ 

; yMudble prererirtoK ^atfpriai; ; it ■■■« ■fejiefi^tioiwer, that •' ,to vStatiites ^ wejre \]n‘ 

unltyj j* ■jrtWWy,;; mp pilfer kichaid' inu idd^^ihp, n-Ung/not-' temf. Heiuy . TOs ; first 

^formation; be^hreTrottatiuite and only with his owihands, but at Ms own .jj^ptent knew weil.enouoh whirh 
, QithoUcs shared a dread of nsklnk a initiative. Qn this point Mqre’s "onj: Jf 


i;but at his 


. ■" — 7: •, s'* “ .. Hi®* 

ent. knew well enough which 
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Church “doctrinally, was broadly 
Calvinist" with a “provocative, hard- 
line theology" which ascribed 
“overwhelming power to an intrusive 
personalized God”. This leads on to 
the assumption that there existed an 
“official doctrine” 1 and an "officially 
approved belief’ with an "official 
explanation of the universe". Given 
this rigorous, dogmatic background 
Literature and Protestantism sets Out 
what the “official” view of. a subject 
was and then shows how writers of the 
period reflect, but often also challenge 
and undermine it. So that “Donnas 
poems of reciprocated, fulfilling and 
enduring sexual love” derive “from the 
iprotej^t'qpnreptipn of matrimonial 
‘narmoriyr.;With ife A neW and ppsjfiye 
• concepaoh of fulfilled sexual love". On 
the other hand, Where Protestantism is 
characterized by . an . - absolute 
^polarization . of good ahd evil" 
Macbeth' defies this fcither/or division 
by making us admire his “stand against 
whole universe". , . 

"• This “study in cultural dislocation” 
(or: pf “a fundamentally.: dislocated 
culture”) and "ideological disjunction” 
extends to ■ an examination*, of the 
relationships .. between V Protestantism 
•aiur a literature,: based dn- pagan 
models, whose main concerns emerge 
as love; heroism and tragedy. In a final 
.'Chapter Sinfield seeks to explain- why 
;PrbKs_st'anUshi contained !the seeds of 
■itk . own destruction and. how the 
triumph of a secularist society Arid 
literature came about. 

; • . .picTtribiehi' is vihat by ppsitirig a 
monoUthlc, received Protestarit dogma 
Sinfidd riiakes pd allowance fen there 
; historicaV deyelppmeht in 
..theology or , literature ; durjng, the' 


century he discusses. It Is this to# 
a historical context for rctigJtffw 
writing which is the books *® 
disturbing feature. It largely awKM? 

difficulties of Protestantism’s a" 
inconsistencies and the 
individual and popular 
close reading of some parts 0 
and plays is often illuminating.^, . 
Sinfield writes about 
Milton, but generally Ms 
accounts are too pntchy tobesaw^ 
and some of his dis^ssionsjawj* 

of weary Inconclusiveness abtHi 

although they anrpswg^ 
definitive statements, t* ^ 
seem happy with Speiiserianalgl 
and suggests The Faerie Qu^ 
a “context of ■ collapsing 
Astrophil’s "whole 
reduced to “Stellas 
Tails "because he needs a 
and King Lear “L a 

seriously the possibility .. 
universe is governed . . 
able and arbitrary forces . 
be useful pegk on 
amination questions, but tny^^, 

tell us much that is 
perience of reading English , 
ancc literature. ■ .■ - j. 

There are some otherrath^ 
curious features to m toaKJf % 
of Donne and 

dust- wrapper, but there \ g ibcfl p 

of Marvell in' its ‘ 

subtiUe Is referred » 

does not appear on its 

some other works, ^ on ijj® foa ^ 

and literature art 

Sinfield makes no^ertptw^ 

the views of8i)ch writereaS B f ^ 

■iSSS£SS$ h -S&S 


is mentioned in' 
asides. : PerhajM. 

MachuveU figures In 


as he does it ■ f rol^ 

Malta; the influence ^sjd^rt 
politics 6n, jor e^ropl e >?r^ ;4;. 
Milton ignored , •j-j' 

:.typesettibg. :l " r ‘ 


theatre 


Eric Salmon 

Granville Barker: A Secret Life 
354pp. Heinemann. £15. 


Between secrecy and sex 

Michael Holroyd 
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3Mpp. Heinemann. m. 

043? 18790 2 

Harley Granville Barker is still a 


seems sinister, especially when you 
take into account that GBS was a music 
critic and Barker’s mother wns fond of 
imitating bird-song. In n doubly 

nrp.onnnf rv>ron>n n k r n t ■ ■ J 


page 8. He frequently instructs us to 
note this or notice" that as if wc 


pregnant paragraph Salmon explains 
that Shaw had come to London almost 


Harley Granville Barker is still a 
legendary figure of the theatre. His 
birth, like that of other mythical 
characters of the time, Edward 
Gordon Craig and T. E. Lawrence, was 
enveloped in mystery. On the certi- 
ficate his father’s name appeared 
as Albert James Barker whose occup- 
ation was given as “Gentleman . 
Elsewhere, though not with much 
conviction, lie was spoken of as an 
architect. It was also said that he would 
sometimes expand with pride over his 
family connections, but as no one quite 
knew what these were, this did not 


. , 7 *-»'iiuun annual 

eighteen months before Barker was 
bom. He often appeared at local 
concerts and occasionally accom- 
panied his sister’s singing at the piano. 


were in a classroom. In an attempt to 
tie the chapters together he switches us 
rapidly backwards and forwards: "as 
has already been noted above” “see, 
for exnmple, pages 107 and 1 17 of this 
present book”, “which has already been 
mentioned in Chapter 6", “as was 
mentioned in Chapter 8", "something 


signify much. Eventually he wandered 
oh into France and died, it was 
rumoured, of consumption. 

The dominating figure of Bprker's 
upbringing (as with Gordon Craig and 
T. E. Lawrence) was his mother. She 
was a well-known elocutionist with 


approximately half the name of an 
Italian brigand, Bossi-Gran ville. 


As a boy, Baker used to perform 
precociously at her literary recitals; 
and all his adult life he kept in a silver 
locket a picture of her before her 
marriage. She did not risk sending him 
10 school, but nurtured him m an 
atmosphere of good speech and drama 
where he picked up a wide knowledge 
of Dickens and Shakespeare. 

As he grew up, Barker had difficulty 
in establishing his masculinity and with 
it a dear sense of his identity. 
According to Beatrice Webb he was “a 
most attractive person - young and 
good looking in a charming refined 
fashion - with a subtle intellectual 
expression”. But she added: “I do not 
yet see a very definite whole.” It was 
this incompleteness that bewildered 
and fascinated people. He could be 
sensitive, charming; but he could also 



public realm , he joins with her in 
challenging ihe theatrical neglect 
these late plays have suffered. His 
persistence and earnestness are 
impressive enough to establish, if not a 
favourable verdict, at least a prima- 
facie case that should be tested by 
the National Theatre or the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, both of which 
have recently produced early Barker 
plays. 

Salmon argues that Barker's char- 
acters move “in a secret world of 
their own which their souls struggle to 
find and, having found, then defend as 


world by Wednesday week”. The 
suspicion surrounding Barker that 
Salmon fails to dispel is that, lacking 
spiritual vitality, he never felt deeply 
enough. He sought protection from life 
7 through a number of childless women 
in whom he prompted a maternal 
instinct; through the theatre itself 
where he sought asylum from the world 
outside: and eventually in the 

Jacobean mansion into which he 
retired from the vulgarity of the 
contemporary stage. 

It is not surprising that Barker 


best they may against the tyrannies of 
both communal and domestic living, 

an^inrt tbiA rtf.-.. I L^iL ,L.tT_ 


against the depredations of both public 
and private life. And the best defence, 


should also have stimulated a feeling of 

E rotectivencss in literary critics. As his 
agiographer. Professor Salmon 


pwuiiarly intemperate and 
, cqktbkipded. Though successful at an 
cam age as an actor, he was plagued 
with depression, Like T. E. Lawrence 
l^ed , a ll things to all men - a 
characteristic that may have special 
H* stage. With Bernard Shaw 
and hBwrfe Charlotte, first Barker and 
gad*f“ “tablished a special 
kuBhip; and at different times there 
Kr de el of gossip to the effect 
Irai each was the Illegitimate son of 


She also, let it be noted, had red hair. It 
was not unlikely, then, that Shaw 
dropped in to listen to a little bird- 
mimicry and found himself overcome 
by the charms of “Miss Granville'' as 
Barker’s mother innocently styled 
herself. Here are the methods of Dr 
Watson at his best. Salmon owns that 
he can provide few reference notes as 
support and urges us to remember that 
this does not amount to conclusive 
proof. Nevertheless: “it does suggest a 
reasonable possibility to which later 
events tend to give an additional 
degree of credibility.-? 

Tbere- is less credibility in these 
pages than credulity - a credulity that 
m a less blatant manner pervades the 
whole book. Salmon’s thesis is 


Bernard Shaw and Granville Barker 


further will be said in Chapter ll”, “as 
was suggested in Chapter 7’’ and so on. 

Barker's .career was divided into 
three sections. About his abilities as an 
actor there need be no dispute. The 
best drama critics of the day - William 
Archer, Max Beerbohm and Desmond 
MacCarthy - all agree that, though lie 
had a tendency to underplay some 
parts, he was a subtle and poetic 
performer with the ability to lift a 
whole cast. But he did not much enjoy 
acting. “I do believe my present 
loathing for the theatre is loathing for 
the Audience”, he wrote jn 1918. “I 
have never loved tham.” ; V 

His achievement as a producer (whalt 
we would now call director) was more 
original and • controversial. He. 
revolutionized stage production in 
England by introducing the repertory 
system, eliminating “stars” in favour of 
teamwork, and replacing the old actor- 
manager with the new director - “the 
one person whose only job”, Salmon 
writes, “was to co-ordinate the 
functions of all the others, to give 
pattern and coherence to the whole 
play, to conceive an over-all inter- 


the middle of his career. He simply 
"moved into a different department of 


^Etic Salmpp, who has ostensibly 

ePih?!? 0 ? a l destr Qying what he 
Sn J,- ?f rker Legend*, is a bit of a 
SSS* He ,ea nn °t resist fantastical 
jPKulahon. His first chapter begins 
Mysterious Envelope said 
uf "secret and shocking” 
Jtion about Barker that mystef- 
gy; disappeared when it was 
b ? opened on the 
KSu 0f S? rker ’ 5 birth - He then 
if he' 1 ? h k l ^ haw treated Barker as 
adds « reJ *? s 011 "' The two men, he 
remarkably close" at the 
orKniM^tre- Sometimes they went 
eoiWtK y together,! What explanation 


it". His Prefaces to Shakespeare and 
other critical writings, together with his 
last unperformed plays, His Majesty 
and The Secret Life, were “tied 
absolutely" to the theatre: ?the theatre 
is in the very life-blood of them and he 
writes, with modesty but with complete 
assurance, as a man of the theatre.” 
The most that Salmon will allow is that 
in the final decade of his life Barker 
began to “despair of a theatre which 
seems incapable of providing him with 
the right kind of audience or the right 
kind of actors or the right kind of 
organization for new plays of a really 
challenging kind”. Barker’s sense of 
frustration with the contemporary 
theatre, Salmon believes, came 
from his “blazingly uncompromising 
idealism’’,' Though he almost never 
dntefed a theatre for over quarter of 8 
century, he remained "a Complete 
homme de th0tre". Jn.the setue that he ■' 
trying ; ta.t ratwfdrm tndafrwv 


i and Jhen ^'unhesitatingly 

tom ^5® debts on tbos ® occasibns 
tbe financial burden on 
Hi too imich 1 ’? Barfcsr-. 

“ 1 10 °- a constant i yis1tor..V<a( ..the, 


Barker’s work constantly says,, is 
secrecy." In other words he searched 
for his jdentity through his work, which 
was given dramatic .tension by a 
personality that today might be 
described ' as manic-depressive. 
Salmon's extreme critical sympathy 
evokes a good subjective description of 
Barker's guiding principles as a 
dramatist. Almost all the plays, he 
writes, churl "the commerce between 
secrecy and sex and between both of 
them and ihe outside world”. The 
Secret Life, fo r example , bri ngs 
together the two main instincts of 
Barker’s world: “the necessity of 
living alone nnd in secret; and the 
mysteriousness of the force of sex on 
the patterns of civilized living". But 
though it is true that Waste “is a play 
about sex", the dominant imagery (as 
Salmon concedes) is barrenness. 

The central question arising from 
these last plays is whether they are 
sterile: stillborn and beautifully 

embalmed creatures of Barkers 
fastidious mind, conceived for a 
Utopian theatre of his imagination. 


cannot admit too many facts into his 
narrative . But he is an honest as well as 
a sentimentally generous critic and he 
cannot wholly overlook the unnou fish- 


ing climate of unreality in wbich 
Barker spent his last thirty years. 
Between 1915 and 1923 he notes' "nn 


“Feel deeply enough to do desperate 
things - whether they're silly or 


increasing atmosphere* of unreality, as 
if the sense and meaning of any artistic 
work could be retained only by an 
effort of the conscious will". ’And 
between t he early 1920s and lire start of 
his comfortable rootless life in France 
and America in the mid-1930s. Barker 
inhabited “a kind of dream world” in a 
“fairy castle" waited on by a staff of 
fifteen servants including liveried 
footmen. “There was, no doubt, 
something a little unreal about it all.” 
At the conclusion of an obituary 
letter about Barker to The Times 
Literary Supplement, Shaw quoted 
Swinburne: ^marriage and death nnd 
division make barren our lives"’. 
Barker, too, as his moods of de- 
pression deepened, seems to hnve 
felt that his talent had been buried 
alive. “My life is useless”, he admitted. 
But his admirers will be encouraged by 
this book to hope that the plays of his 


whether they're mad", says one of the 
characters in his unfinished play The 
Wicked Man . - “we could alter the 


artistic maturity, with all their skill, 
Ldculism and self-exploration, will soon 
emerge from their silence and create 
their own world of reality in the 
theatre. 


Etymologies and Genealogies 


A Literary Anthropology of the French Middle Ages 
R. HOWARD BLOCH 


□relation of the piece which would 
faithfully reflect the author’s 
intention". Actors sometimes found 
his instructions alarming. “I want you 
when' you enter to give the impression 


Drawing upon the work .of the .Annates school, traditional literary scholarship, 
and contemporary critical theory, Bloch crosses the usual bounds between 
ethnology, philology, philosophy, economics, and history, to establish the 
relation between language theory, family structure, and poetics in the High 
Middle Ages. His analysis reveals how the basically ‘etymological ’ character of 
early medieval grammar served to inform the disciplines of history, theology. 


and biblical egeeesis and to sustain a pattern of noble family relations dominant 
until the French Revolution. Genealogy as a principle of noble kinship was 
further mediated through range of specifically aristocratic s; 


further mediated through a range of specifically aristocratic symbolic practices 
- heraldry, patronymics, the visual arts, genealogical narrative, and poetry. 


Bloch explores the key roles played by vernacular literature in the formation of 


approach very reasonably suggests to 
Salmon a parallel with Stanislavsky, 
But it is unfortunate, when establishing 


the early modem family and state, and his brilliant and original readings of the 
major Old French and Provencal works serve to place the epic, romance, and 

1 . _ ■ UJ-LL. Ji At a g .! a J 1 


lyric within a highly ritualized performative space between ideology and 
institutions. May, £23.20 ■ 


Barker’s '.’absolute faithfulness to the 
text of the play and the discernible 
intention of the author”, to compare 
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Volume 4 


translated & edited by : ' >, kJt 

ANTHO^ G. YU .: ® 

One of the five! monumental classics of traditional Chinese fi<?l ion , The Journey 
to this West (Shi-yu chi) recounts the fantastic tale of the 16 year pilgrimage of 
the monk Hsll^n-tsang (596-664), who journeyed fo India to bring back. mofe 


“Wiiafever flesh and blood could 4o to translate and present The JOurney to the 
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commentary 


A collector of curiosities 


.WT.'- 


Blair Worden 

Etias Ash mole: a tercentenary 
exhibition 

Ashmolean Museum. Oxford 

Would Elias Ashmole (1617-1692) 
qualify for an exhibition in any year 
other than a centenary of the museum 
which has kept his name alive? 
Probably not. Yet when the 
Ashmolean was opened at Oxford by 
James Duke of York in May 1683. in 
the building in ihc Broad which now 
houses the History of Science 
Museum. Ashmole was (or so he said) 
too busy in London to attend. 
Contemporaries esteemed him us a 
writer, an astrologer, a herald, a 
courtier. His virtuoso collection of 
pictures and prints, coins and medals, 
books and manuscripts, may have been 
scarcely more than a sideline, although 
it would have been still more 
impressive but for the fire which 
destroyed his rooms in the Middle 
Temple in 1679- In any case, the 
centrepiece of the Museum was not his 
own creation but the Tradescant 
collection which he inherited. Even 
that celebrated accumulation of 
natural and other curiosities may have 
appealed to Oxford's governors 
primarily because they saw in its 
acquisition the chance or a site, and of a 
fund, for the teaching of natural 
science. . 

Whatever kept Ashmole from the 
royal opening, it will not have been 
political disaffection. Only weeks 
afterwards Oxford burned thos'e 
seditious works of Milton and Hobbes 
which were held to have sustained the 
Whigs during the. Exclusion crisis. 
: . Ashmole would have relished the Tory, 
triumph. He had been a devote eleven 
an obsessive loyalist since his years in 
Civil War Oxford. All his life he sought 
order, stability, hierarchy. Under what 
he called “the upstart Commonwealth" 
be found refuge in the esoteric sciences 



A portrait of Elias Ashmole by John Riley, c 1682, from the exhibition 
reviewed hen. Ashmole is depicted with a volume of his history of the Order 

of the Garter. 


of astrology and alchemy, “mysteries” 
which were “incommunicable, to any 
but the A faptF * but which had been 
vulgarized arid discredited by Civil 
Wnr quacks. Like the Elizabethan 
magi whom he revered, Ashmole 
searched for a hierarchical system of 
correspondences which would disclose 


the secrets of nature, support revealed 
religion, improve . the material and 
spiritual condition of men and enable 
them to master the universe. These 
heroic aspirations were conventional 
enough in the Royal Society, of which 
Ashmole was an early member. But 
while his learning was formidable and 


his influence extensive, no one could 
credit him with a sharply original mind. 

In the 1650s Ashmole found a new 
interest, in heraldry. This, too, was a 
subject for adepii, romantic and exact, 
rich in hierarchical subtlety, and n 
profitable specialism in an Qge which 
hungered for antiquity and 
authenticity. His chosen research topic 
was the Order of the Garter, which 
Charles I had made a cult of majesty in 
the 1630s, and which offered a cult of 
consolation to royalists after the King’s 
execution, an event which affected 
Ashmole deeply. The result, his 
crowning achievement, was his history 
of the Order published and presented 
to the King in 1672: “a precious 
monument", as Anthony Wood called 
it. Ashmole holds it proudly in the 
familiar (and, painted when he was 
sixty-five, surely somewhat flattering) 
portrait of him which hangs in the 
Ashmolean in Grinling Gibbons’s 
ornate frame. How Ashmole savoured 
the details of ceremony and 
procession, and how unerringly his 
critical eye would detect, at a St 
George’s Day Feast or a noble funeral, 
an earl’s costume of the material or the 
length appropriate to a marquis, or a 
knight Privy Councillor wrongly placed 
ahead of a baron’s eldest son. 
Standards, he sighed, were not what 
they had been. 

Ashmole’s arcane interests did not 
seclude him from the world. The son of 
a rising Lichfield merchant, he married 
a rich widow and cultivated his fortune 
and bis career with shrewd and dogged 
egotism. At the Restoration in 1660, 
fortune and monarchy smiled upon 
him. Within months he became 
Comptroller of the Excise (a post 
which he discharged competently into 
| William Ill’s reign) and Windsor 
i Herald (a position he resigned in 1 675 ,. 
. apparently after one of the quarrels 
which enlivened the envy-charged 
College of Arms). His astrological 
prowess was in frequent demand from 
leading politicians, who submitted 


detailed questions about mk 
mcntHry conflicts. Perhaps hf? 
phccics, firmly Tory, became S 
fulfilling. They did not cost hint 
warm friendship of that other rm 
political astrologer, William |J 
whose predictions were less pkasmit 
the Stuart enuse. * 

One ambition eluded Ashmole t 
serve as MP for his native city ft 
should be glad that he tried, for mom 
the gifts with which he signalled^ 
affection for Lichfield was an exqiduo 
silver cup which is the gem of u* 
exhibition. Otherwise there ate fa 
surprises. Perhaps it is impossible, ooi 
low budget, to convey in one exhibit 
room a sense of the detail and ife 
diversity of Ashmole's expertise. A 
few books and manuscripts opened*! 
single page (or in some cases w 
opened at all) will not take one fu 
Some of the pictures are 
questionable relevance. As oftei 
happens, the strength of the exhibit 
lies in its catalogue (E/faj Aj/wnofeatl 
his World, edited by Michael Himter 
92pp. Ashmolean Museum. Offi 
Michael Hunter has written an ekpr 
account of Ashmole's career ui 
interests which naturally draws \xt\b 
upon, but also gives a frame to, C.H 
Josten’s voluminous edition ri 
Ashmole's diary. 

The tercentenary is also tout i 
collection of essays on the fountain 
of the Ashmolean, and anwfifouf 
the catalogue of the Tradnoa 
collection which Ashmole helped u 
compile. It is an occasion to celetre 
not merely a collection but a trata 
The Tradescant curiosities were w 
by numerous visitors at LmM 
before they came to Oxford; indlra 
the start the Ashmolean broke » 
ground by opening its (toons* 
public. In the story of the prm 
influence which museum I* 
exercised on . English, culliyt tie 
Ashmole plays an important, cm 
unwitting part. 

The exhibition is at theAsta*** 
~ Museum until July 31. 


: % 
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Obeying orders 


A Russian abroad 


villagers to Maoism. The solution is to 

■ : Donald Hnvmnn ' ask them whether they’re Communist 

HQiuua nay man and 8hoot them if they deny it. 

' N,r» n;»r 0 . •. ' ** T Nick Hamm’s incisive, clean-cut, 

• t. i stylish production ■ servqs- the script 

TheBody , ■ brilliantly, making the writing seem 

The Pjti Barbican V : more : pointed than it is. It can’t, be 

' L ' called directionless, ■ though the 

hostility to .. nuclear weapons, 
. . The best moments in Nick Darke's play Americans, policemen, soldiers and 
are extremely good - and not all good capitalism is rather generalized, but 
: ill the same way. The funkiest the vessel lists under its heavy cargo of 

sequences come in the first half, which >. literary influences and bizarre jokes. 


Elizabeth Winter 

A Month In the Country 
Victoria and Albert Museum . 


It was only ft few years before 
Turgenev’s death In I883.that A Month 
in me Country had its first successful 


The ninniert. the vessel lists under its heavycargo of performance at the , Alexaridrlnsky 
in the n ret naif, which literary influences and bizarre -jokes. Theatre in St , Petersburg. Turgenev 



life 

Ms. 

• '•:>! • : -i 

1: 


V In mud because He is impersonating the stringently . The most obvious debt is to 
corpse, a cat which has just been Brecht, who was himself indebted to 
strangled! a fat trap, an old man who Kipling for the three soldiers In Mann 
wears a gas-mask, an old woman who isf Mann who brainwash a civilian into 
believes she may have been touched by taking on the identity of a mising 
divinity, three farmers who speak verse comrade. There are other 
, ,ia unison and a policeman who is trying reminiscences: of Auden and 


divinity, three farmers who speak verse 
.... „in unison and a policeman who is t rying j 

'■ 'SimultBricobiiiy.’Tne *ecpjk(buli ofthq if 
play, Which telcsS *ffiurtttg’.and -more 


mw® 


■t is to were too literary and not sufficiently 
ed to dramatic for the stage* Significantly, ft 
Vfann was only after Stanislavsky’s 
l into production at the Moscow Arts 
rising • Theatre in 1909, sixty years after it was- 
other written, that the full psychological 
and intercut in the play was revealed. 


This evocation of a mid-nineteenth on a painting by » ft 
century salon (wallpaper by Osborne Tretlakoy Gallery, M 
and Little, music by Chopin), with its room Is devoted ^ ® al WRoj* 
leading dramatis personae, clearly of the play from the first 
conveys the attraction this artistic Theatre m .1926, ‘ ^ 
milieu held for Turgenev, Ic doux giant J'® rs ‘ on . a L M RakW * 

from enigmatic Russia. But, although Michael Red S r ^ N n i a lia Petro« B 
fluent ‘ in French nnd German, Ingrid Bergman as N_ Thw*® 
Turgenev never attempted to wrile in open the YvOnne J pn - S 
any language other than Russian and *965, Sir Frederic 
despite his many years abroad, he the Royal 
remains the chronicler par excellence 1981 production at t 
of the aspirations of tbe Russian T* 1 ®. iid set 

intelligentsia. , . cuttings, 

illustrate on a smau, 

It is the Russianness of his work scaie, deveiopr^ntsmiii . 

which is emphasized in the second over the last fifty S* . 
room of this exhibition, which Is dom- This delightful exhlbmon.H ^ 
mated by the costumes for the 1981 by the Tlieatre M u semu, re , j 

National Theatre production of A the end of May. Thtfcataio® 11 
Month irt the Country set against a large 905 20944 3, , p • W c-jjoaflld 
canvas backdrop of birch trees (based FitzI*yon and Alexanaer .. . 





iwlwthfi "to .Obey tire, ot^rebfia janev - \ ’devqted "affet 

■ arfs^xsatrsA 

• motivated by the realization that his JSJSESSt! m , - The , Aflarifois coMnted, among their . 


.house at Courtavenal 


iransiaior. i neir nouse at Lourt 
became a favourite home for Tu 


Chinaman. He finds thal they do listen , 
to him when ‘bo harangues them in 
Chinese,! bpt ail this is nbf Ontitely 
. Irrelevant (a the .plot because- it-Rives;' 

' the psydiopathic ' ifeuteri^ant; : (WhQ 


the psychopathic he 
suspects!; reds .under ti 
beds) evidence for icc 
Chinese ' itiflilratiqit is 


A Wd^d^worthian Sonnet for 
Weinstein, who mended my sp eC * aC 
: : in Yugoslavia 

. *’ Felriiteln, artificer of proven worth! * . .• - ; V 

: ' G'Saviourdfmy spoctaclBsiThouthatdiditKttp . 

Exactly where that tiny screw should go :• ' . 

And how to place it tharel Of all on earth . 

' "Ihondu^theelOfeuch men there ii dearth- "• 

Grtet SdenrisU that yet will stoop so loVj „ ; _> . \ .j 

. •' • . • ( Tprude.MecfcoHfcil 0ur Life cannot show ■ • , . » j 
’ ' ‘ Atruerblobjetiei* ,or of such pure blrthl ' ; . • ;*• • ' . . { 

• : Y^thou.tyStruga, in that moving coach, ■ : | j 

SpJnoka-Ukedldst work upon thelen* ; . .. ■ ‘ 


ri Ew 


Wheu Fate ordained that 1 


Gavin 
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common ta ry 


City scenes 

Stephen Wall 

Thomas Middleton and 
Thomas Dekker 

The Roaring Girl 
Barbican Theatre 


The RSC offers this rarely performed 
play as a companion piece to its current 

S reduction of The Taming of the 
Hrew, and although the shrew and the 
roarer differ a good deal in their ideas 
about the woman's role, we are no 
doubt meant to go away pondering the 
feminist implications. The Barbican is 
in any case a natural venue for 
Middleton's and Dekker's city 
comedy, and the company sets about 
recreating its neighbourhood as it used 
to be with characteristic energy. 
Their manner of doing so is perhaps in 
danger of becoming repetitive; it 
would be a pity if a stage economy 
expressed by ropes, bales, and barrels 
were to set into a predictable house- 
style. As usual, any opportunity to 
liven up the text by converting bits of it 
into production numbers is eagerly 
grasped by the large cast, and an alert 
theatrical opportunism ensures that a 
good lime is had by all. 

Admittedly, The Roaring Girl often 
gives (he impression of being thrown 


couples to defeat parental opposition 
obsessed by mercantile ambition. - 
these after all are the staple plot-fodder 
of the period, and are better 
articulated in some of Middleton's 


other early comedies. This company 
presents these dements with sufficient 
conviction even if its approach leans 
more towards the sentimental 
tolerance generally associated with 
Dekker than to the beady-eyed realism 
which Mjddleton shows elsewhere. It is 
not difficult to imagine an 
interpretation which would bring out in 
a more unsettling way the problems of 
keeping one’s cash or one’s wife to 
oneselfin a world in which the constant 
danger of being ripped off by the 
underworld only mirrors the incessant 
struggle for advantage among the 
respectable. The scenes in which the 
shop-keepers forgive their wives for 
their fairly venial errors briefly suggest 
areas of feeling which could, given a 
more sombre style, be more fully 
explored. Nevertheless, the director 
Barry Kyle has given Masters 
Openwork, Gallipot and Tiltyard a 
persuasively bustling environment, 
with plenty of convincing but not too 
obtrusive stage business developed 
from an often bore text. He is 
particularly helped in this by the long 
scene in Act II organized round the 
three shops in which the action 
develops with remarkable fluidity; it 
demonstrates strikingly . what 
possibilities the street scene has. 

The treatment of the love-story is 


undcrstnndably less inventive, since it 
is so conventionally written. David 
Waller, as the tyrannical father, does 
his reliable best to gloss over the 
inherent contradiction between his 
unscrupulous opposition to his son’s 
match and his final more generous 
capitulation to it - an inconsistency 
that it is again tempting to see in terms 
of a conflict between Middleton's 
shrewd sense of things as they 
regrettably but undeniably are. and 
Dekker's easy-going desire to pretend 
that they arc otherwise. 

Any thinness in these areas is 
probably attributable to the greater 
interest of the play's real heroine, and 
certainly Helen Mirren's performance 
as the roaring girl herself is an entirely 
adequate Justification for this revival. 
Moll's real-life original Mary Frith was 
noted for always wearing men's clothes 
and generally behaving in a manner 
inappropriate to her sex. In (he present 
climate of gendcr-indelcrminncy such 
conduct is bound to seem less 
shocking; the fact that Miss Mirren 
spends much of the time in a pair of 
Jacobean culottes is agreeable but not 
surprising. This actress is clearly one of 
the lads but she’s a good girl too; her 
glamour is made raucous but not 
Butch. As a result she strikes a happy 
balance between casual knock-about 
vitality and quick feminine sympathy. 
Eliot wrote rather solemnly of Moll’s 
"noble womanhood" living for 
principle, and in those moments when 
she asserts the rights of women over 


their lives and bodies, Helen Mirren 
registers the dignity of the protest. It's 
notable, though, that she does so 
without reverting to any unconvincing 
stateliness. In her showdown with this 
unscrupulous Laxion (smoothly 
delivered by Jonathan Hyde ), this Moll 
fights her duel with him during - not as 
the stage direction suggests after - her 
big speech in defence of her sex, and 
thus realizes the essential energy of 
female independence. 

The great charm of Moll is that she 
provides a safe-conduct through the 
metropolitan minefield. Her innate 
honesty means that she is proof against 
temptations to crime herself, but she is 
persona grata in ihc underworld all the 
snme. She botli unmasks the petty 
crook Trapdoor (a Vigorous 


Nullified nuptials 


Peter Kemp 

When We Are Married 
Bui' toun tees 


of ordinary men". From this point on, 
the thirteenth chime sounaed with 


mechanical frequency. “Next year 
there's sure to be a bairn", chirped 
Effie’s mamma; "John is kindness itself 
-as long as I never interfere with him", 
innocently .prattled Effie; '‘‘Sitting for 
Mr Millais may give you an interest", 
murmured her ambiguous husband. 

When not scattering this portentous 
confetti over its newly-weds, the play 
provided them with dialogue largely 
composed of glued-together extracts 
scissored from the correspondence of 
Ruskln or Effie.- The result, -especially 
in the case of Ruskin - ponderously 
endowed with phraseology from 
formal communications he’d penned - 
was stiffly pedantic. Nor did the more 
revealing snippets of correspondence 
.survive their transfer to the play, 
unscathed. In a written statement 


“Next year 


Nullified nuptials figured prominently 
in Radio 4’s schedules for May Day. In 
afternoon, there was J.B. 
Priestley 5 When We Are Married', in 
the evening; Elizabeth Morgan’s Dear 
Lwwfesr, a dramatized account of 
Kuskin s marriage. 

Written in the 1930s, though set at 
Ibe beginning of the contury, When We 
Arc Married offered -a jovial exercise 
ra bothering the bourgeoisie. Tremors ' 
go through a suet-stolid group ot 
iIj -* worthies with the neivs that 
jaetr inple wedding ceremony — the 
•' T* r ' anniversary .of which they’re 
assembled to celebrate with High Tea 
wo port wine - may not. have been 
•groperly performed. Traditional 
“pres - a- pert, narrating maid, a 
5 W* 5 n “ disreputable char - early 
establish that the play is farce. But, as 
... •Srl’ •? rather disappointing: 
affectionate, arnTrambling 
were it should be fast, unfeeling, and 
sueamllned. The play may be located 
■ ‘ town, but its plot is Blackly 

. "J ve n I with a very perfunctory- final 
- U P of things. Nor though a 
JJ^ntary feminist thesis pokes out : 
^csstonally - is there much thematic 
toe Play's 8 ha'rper ,pointa ( ate 


Eccentric services 


performance from Alun Armstrong) 
and amiably trades thieves' cant with 
him. She helps the lovers to their union 


by tricking the father, hut the 
attractions of liberty dearly out weigh, 
for her, the not unfclt' appeal of 
romance. No one is quicker to relish n 
double entendre (ami the cast make 


sure (hat we appreciate how full the 
ploy is of ilicm). but sex is something 
that she will leave rather thnn take: 'T 


please myself, and care not else who 
love me . Helen Mirren projects all 
these qualities with a sense of freedom 
which transcends the sentimental and 
eccentric aspects of the role, and 
makes out ot it an exhilarating rather 
than a merely liberating experience. 


about the disenchantment marriage 
brought to his wife and himself. Ruskin 
remarked, “I was grieved and 
disappointed at finding I could not 
change her; and she was humiliated 
and. irritated at finding she was 
humiliated • " 

Morgan’s version of this failed to pick 
up the strategic self-elevalion effected 
by “erieyed and disappointed” and. the 
insidious denigration attempted by 
“humiliated and Irritated". In her 
rendering, Ruskin just flatly stated, “I 
thought I could change her, and she 
thought she could change me”. 

The play not only lost the subtleties, 
of the relationship; it also drastically 
telescoped its* span. There was no 
explanation of when or how the couple 
were drawn to each other - though 
there is surely significance in the fact 
that Effie wasonly twelve when Ruskin 


(then twenty-one) first met her: ii was I 
she for whom he wrote his children's 
story, The King of the Golden River. 
Likewise, the breaking apart of the 
unconsolidated union was distortingly 
speeded up. Oddly,' tlv Rurifins 1 '(too 
(erigthy stays in Veptoe wem virtually 
unmentiohed and entirely undoc- 
umented. Yet It was then that - 
in aiddition to - the physical 
Incompatibility - • differing tastes 
increasingly pushed (hem in opposite 
directions. As Ruskin, in solitude, 
meditated on Venice’s past, Effie, in 
society, was participating in its present. 
While he, encountering the fifteenth- 
century effigy of Doge Tomaso 
Mocenigo, sedulously itemized the 
features (hat gave it its integrity, she 
was meeting the old' countess 
Mocenigo and fascinatedly noticing 
her “false curls of jet black 1 '. 


Not that It’s entirely cosy. 
■; £*PWtedly\.and savingly, it is given 
abrasive vigour by its dialogue - 
"ro*9-vowelled, robustly idiosyncratic 
; JK* grittUv peppered with quirky 
detail. Thanks to this • - and a cast 
nL; aCt ?i r * Ashing its Yorkshire 
“ It often ' made 
y * l ^***! nifl 8 .Itotening. 

^r fqr Goumeij also looked at. the 


‘ VwIj ' ftU ‘ oq wuuais. Bird-song and , 
• : ') RP^-ait effects made it 
S? i t pat- 'the, latter wedding was 
■"!' ' nSSJ™ 'gly' -.natural. ;Soi)ic accom- 
K , and closed • 

; Older, As the: 
of ;, the. departing ' 
■ ; ^funched across the 
i-'.MlSif father mused in a 
• ,, i^H^:i^8h^. ; aobut his. son-in-law: 

;• * Ten years 




Patricia Craig . 

Myles na gCopaleen 

A Horde of Unemployed 
Ventriloquists 
Cottesloe Theatre 

People who fail . tp recognize the 
allusion might easily be put off. this 
production . on account, .of . its title 1 ., 
which .‘suggests sopiething tiresdniely. 
iftf^menfarVthe jclrid of'thjng, iri v 
fact, that Flann O’Brien might well 
have had a go at in the Irish Times. 
However, , this one-man entertain- 
ment is entirely composed of pieces , 
extracted from the ''Grulskeen Lawn”, 
column (a phonetic spelling crdiscln 
Idn, a full jug) which he wrote :for that 
paper, under the nftme of Myles na 
gCopaleen, in the early 1940s. He 
often . beguiled . his readers by 
concocting. ■ some preposterous 
enterprise with a bearing on Dublin’s 
social life -.hence the unemployed 
ventriloquists who, he explains, haye 
now been organized to provide, an 
esoteric escort service for ladies at a 
disadvantage through inarticulacy.' 
“The trained escort answers his own 
manly questions in a voice far 
pleasanter than your own unfemimqe 
quack, and gives answers that will 
astonish the people behind for their 
brilliance and sparkle."' ■ ... 

So it goes on, hitches, side-effects 
and all. The sustained flight of fancy 
was one of Myles na gCopaleen 's 
specialities. Other eccentric services 


offered in this particular column of the 
Irish Times are book-handling 
(enabling you to give your friends the 
impression you are literate) and, for fat 
ladies desperate to excel at ballet, 
initiation into the use of a special 
device guaranteed to get anyone off the 
ground - the “Myles” patent ballet- 
pump, complete with three small land- 
mines. • . 

Another of the columnist's practices 
Is 

amusement aha amazem over the 
singularity of a person he calls “the 
brother": “Well, do you know, the. 
brother's, taken to the books again"; 
'‘Begob I'never seen such a look on the 
brother's face"; and so on. Janies' 
Hayes,' the accomplished director, 
compiler .and presenter of .this .show, 
puts on an old trench coat. and duncher 
cap to act the part of Myles na 
gCopaleen acting the brother's 
trumpeter, and makes a convincing 
performance '■ of it; any / - small 
manifestation of oddity, a bow-tie or a 
French phrase, throws him Into an 
exorbitant state of glee. “I’ll tell you a 
good wan”, he starts. Then you have 
mat comic pair Invented by Myles na 
gCopaleen - Keats and Chapman,, 
protagonist and s|oogb. heroes of 
innumerable ariecdotes in which me 
punch-line supplies a new application 
for an old saying - "f like a man that 
sticks to his principals", Kents remarks 
when the . schoolboy Chnptnan gets, 
glued to his headmasters back ~ or- 
subjects a clich£ to inspired 
transformation. KealSi for example, 


on one occasion, is tracking with deep 
concentration an escaped chestnut 
gelding when he bump’s into Chapman 
who comes out with the necessary 

S uestion. “ ‘Dogging a fled horse?*, 
[eats said as he passed by.“ 

What’s of necessity missing from the 
one-man show is the chorus, tiiq Plain 
People of Ireland whose comments 
often stick innricenilv and iitartely to a 
topic iust' beside ' the .point;'.' Dublin 
.philistinism;, in ;i(s various forms, - : kcpt 

' tallWW 1 

ofeBtflfiialre . Tnere is no one else who 
converts outrage so effectively into a 
source of entertainment. (“ The Plain 
People of Ireland : Is all this serious?”) 
Overt ferocity, : by and large, was kept 
out of the ,, Cniiskeen Lawn t ’ column 
until its final, yeats; James Hayes, 
wisely, has assembled his material 
from its best-hunioiirod phase. 

Eliot College of the University of Kent 
at-. Canterbury was ..host last Sunday 
May 8 , to ' an aftempbn .of 
’’Remembering Mr Eliot”. Celebrating 
fifteen years of the T. S. Eliot 
Memorial Lectures, and taking place 
under the auspices of the college, the', 
publishers Faper and Faber and Mrs;' 
Valerie Eliot, the afternoon’s events 
comprised ft alio wingof the remarkable 
BBC television film Tite Mysterious Mr 
Eliot , arid. : personal recollect Ions of, 
Eliot ' from Joseph Chinrr, , George 
Every, TrE. Fqber, Donald GallUpv 
HarryLevin. Peter dUSautoy, Stephen;; 
Spender, , Denis ; Qonoghtic 'ana,. 
Frederick Tdiplfrt. 


New Oxford Books: 

Philosophy 
& Religion 

The Expanding 
Circle 

Ethics and Sociobiology 

Peter Singer 

Peter Singer gave the BBC Horizon 
Lecture in March. His book, which 
deals with the issues he addressed 
in that lecture, has been described in 
Nature as 'an excellent exposition of 
a most complex problem. Peter 
Singer has without question clarified 
the many subtleties and singularities 
involved In the relation between 
ethlcsandeocloblology.' £7.95 

Discerning the 
Mystery 

An Essay on the Nature 
of Theology 

Andrew Louth 

This book examines the 
presuppositions of the claims of the 
Enlightenment, drawing principally 
on Ihe thought of the Heidelberg 
philosopher H. G. Gadamer, but also 
on George Steiner and Michael 
Polanyl. It shows how the traditional 
ways of theology can be seen to 
retain their validity, once the 
pretensions of the Enlightenment 
have been exposed. £12.50 

Holy Scripture: 
Canon, Authority, 
Criticism 

James Barr 

l This book discusses the way In 
which the canon of scripture was 
formed andtheeflectsthatllhas, as 
w rill flfe'reoent suggestions that the . 
canon should be the gufcHng 
ptindpla In in lerprotation.it also 
considers the importance of the final 
forrh of the bibifeaf books, bid set? 
alMhese questions within the 
general Intellectual Hlelory of ' 

: modem religion. £13 
paperback £6.06 

Old Catholics and 
Anglicans 1931-81 

Edited by Gordon Huelln 

It Is fifty years since the Church of 
England entered Into full communion 
with the Old Catholic Church. This 
collection of essays , to which both 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the recently retired Archbishop of - 
Utrecht have contributed, celebrates 
the agreement made at Bonn in 
1931. The book, which contains 
essays by members of both 
churches, will help towards deeper , 
mutual understanding between 
thbm,-..: 612.^0 ^ 

Alexandria 
-select Letters 

Edited by 

Lionel R. Wickham 

Cyrti;blshopofAlexandrlafrom412- 
to 44 4, was In some ways the most 
Inffuenll ql ot bit Ihe classic Greek 
. fathers. In Chri8lology a|l 
, subsequent writers have had to take . 
account ot him whether as model or 
adversary .This book reveals the 
reasons fair his influenca r andsets 
him In his historical and.doctrlnal 
context. The extensive notes deal 
with linguisUo, historical, and . 
doctrinal Issues raised by the text! 

' £16 “ ■' ■■ •• -.- >•: 
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American notes 




■ ' : i i". 1 r . . 


Not long ago, I took luncheon with 
Michael Straight; one of Ihe last extant 
witnesses to what we must call the 
Cambridge traitors. We met in the 
spacious dining room of the New York 
University Club. This room, which was 
designed by Stanford Whyte, made the 
perfect setting for a conversation about 
moles and molery. It looked like a 
special set created for the opening 
scene of a Le Carrf film; with Fifth 
Avenue only half a block away to 
dispel the impression. Most Americans 
regafd the Cambridge affair as 
something uniquely British; a niffy 
compound of port, aristocracy and 
■ sexual languor, bottled up in a 
hothouse academy. Can one imagine, 
they ask, such n thing incubating in the 
breezy atmosphere of n stateside 
campus/ 

Ash matter of tact, some people cun 
do better thim imagine it. ft has now 
been alleged, but not ns yet widely 
argued, that Columbia University was 
the host to a whole crew of imported 
subversive parasites, whose personnel 
included actual spies ns well as 
convinced intellectual Stalinists. 

In the middle 1930s, Columbia 
University offered hospitality to the 
persecuted refugees of the Frankfurt 
Insiitut far Sozialforschung\ more 
commonly known as the “Frankfurt 
School” which comprised Theodor 
Adorno, Karl August Wittfogel, Max 
Horkheimer, Ench Fromm and 
Herbert Marcuse. The then President 
of Columbia, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
seems to have felt that he was 
honouring a tradition of hospitality by 
finding room for the Institute on 
Mom m aside Heights. Now Professor 
Lewis Feuer, who has the chair of 
Sociology and Government at the 
University of Virginia, asserts that 
Butler was entertaining agents 
unawares. • His argument . has two 

? rones. First, he accuses the 
TanmirtcTS of being culpably nalive 
Cal beat) about Stallmsm. Second, he 
^ugjsM^Jtnat-' they? harboured-: r$al. 
tough guys m their midst, Including the 
master spy Richard Sorge and the 
Comintern propaganda impresario 
Willi Muenzenberg. 

It has never been disputed that the 
Institute 1 * "Critical Theory" was 
Marxisant In tdhe,- though actual 
Stalinists found its output. lamentably 
humanist and even psychoanalytical. 

. The charge of dissembling their politics 
In order to facilitate the penetration of 


the Americas is, however, a new one. 
U has tiie effect also of impugning the 
good sense, if not the good faith, of the 
Columbia liberals. 

Sifting the evidence (which is neatly 
summarized in Survey Vol 26 No 2, in a 
three-sided debate between Professor 
Feuer, Martin Jay of Berkeley and 
G. L. Ulman of Columbia) one comes 
across several absorbing matters. First, 
Richard Sorge was indeed an associate 
of the Institute at its birth in the 
1920s. He was recruited not long 
afterwards by Soviet intelligence and 
became the jewel in its Far Eastern 
crown. (Incidentally, Stalin never 
listened to his warnings of Nazi 
invasion.) But no direct connection can 
he established be i ween the two 
relationships - no Blunt or Burgess has 
been identified ns trawling Frankfurt 
for the Russians. 

Nor, in his reply to his critics, does 
Feuer establish, beyond mere 
association, any such link. But he does 
come up with a most intriguing memoir 
from Bertram Wolfe. Wolfe wrote to 
Felix Weil, founder of the Institute, in 
1973. His letter of reminiscence and 
inquiry reads, in part: 

I have not seen you since the day 
when Horkheimer wrote in German 
a review of Autoritdt tmd Famille 
and then asked me to translate it 
into English after which he took it 
"up the hill" to Thomas Mann who 
approved of my English and 
Horkheimer's German and signed 
the review which was then a first 
page review in the New York Times 
Book Review. It is an unusual event 
in my life to have been, if only 
marginally and for a moment, a 
ghost writer for the great Thomas 
Mann .... 

Felix Weil never ascertainably wrote 
back to confirm Wolfe's recollection. 
But It's arguable that the Frankfurt 
School had at least mastered the 


Christopher Hitchens 

. Smart opinion welcomed the 

■ publication of Vanity Fair, to the tune 1 
; of a 700,000 sell-out on its first < 
printing. Smart opinion advertised in I 
y Vanity Fair, to the extent of a i 
a SI, 300, 000 revenue on the same 
r edition. Smart opinion also decried 
i Vanity Fair for its snobbery, its dollar- i 
5 a-word extravagance ana its block- 
buster purchasing power. In fact, 
j smart opinion was holding all the 
> options on the new launch - including 
i the prediction that Cond£ Nast would 
1 not long permit autonomy to a costly 
i magazine designed to appeal to the 
r literary and intellectual taste. 


Its preference for “big name” authors.' 
Professor Feuer 's further and better 
particulars (the links between Herbert 
Marcuse and the sinister Dr Robert 
Soblen; Marcuse’s own later 
membership of American intelligence, 
and the mental atmosphere of fellow- 
travelling in general) can only be 
adjudicated by an / impartial 
commission-. ■ ... 


It only took two editions to vindicate 
smart opinion. The first number 
carried the entirely of Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez’s novella Chronicle of a 
Death Foretold. The second 
encompassed a vast acreage of the 
memoirs of V. S. Naipaul. Neither of 
these authors is exactly a risky 
proposition in today's market, but the 
length was daring and agents and 
salesmen learned to speak with husky 
reverence concerning the exact sums 
paid over. TTiere’s a famous TV 
advertisement here, which depicts a 
roomful of people struck dumb by the 
mention of a leading broker's name. 
The Batemanesque stillness is broken 
by a voice-over saying, “When E. F. 
Hutton speaks - everybody listens." So 
it was with authors when Vanity Fair 
came on the line. 

Anyway, the editor has been fired 
before the third edition could appear. 
There is to be a more eclectic and a 
more genial tone. There are to be just 
as many famous writers, but they are to 
be brief and to the point. The new 
l editor is a Vogue man, and the Vogue 
principle is that attention spans are 
short. This may well be a shame, since 
Vanity Fair was the first product In a 
while to risk boring people; the only 
test of courage that most journalism 
ever undergoes. It drew attention to 
-.itself by some obvioqsly meretricious 
•'devices, but it did -try .for the higher 
solemnity and those (like me) who 
laughed a bit at the attempt may'now 
regret its translation into yet another 
magazine that aims chiefly to be easy 
on the eye. ' 

★ ★ ★ 

The recent exchange between 
. Professor Frank Kermode and Dame 
Helen Gardner has . by do means 
exhausted the • argument over 


“deconstruction” in literary theory and 
literarycriticism . Waller Jackson Bate, 
who might be called the doyen of the 
Harvard English school, recently 
attacked the followers of Jacques 
Derrida for advancing “a nihilistic 
view of literature, of human 
communication, and of life itself". 
Kermode, for his part, has rebuked 
those who regard deconstruction as 
anti-humanist, saying that the noble 
title has been “commandeered by 
people who want their cause to seem 
nobler than a mere disinclination to be 
distrubed". Elements of what is 
vulgarly called “polarization" are at 
work here, as they were in Cambridge 
a few years ago. 

In his latest collection of essays The 
World, The Text and The Critic (336pp. 
Harvard University Press, £16. 0 674 
961862 2). Professor Edward Said has 
an article which sets out to question 
this hyperbolic and possibly sterile 
duality. As he writes: 

A deconstructionist speaking sub 
specie aeternitatis for vanguard 
criticism makes us feel that a 
challenge to Western thought itself 
is being portended when he or she 
analyses some lines by Rousseau, 
Freud or Pater; conversely, critics 
who believe themselves to be 
pronouncing in the name of sanity, 
decency ana the family when they 
discuss the ideas of what humanism 
is all about denigrate even their own 
work unintentionally by appearing 
to simplify the formidable codes or 
academic scholarship that make 
intelligible what they do as scholars. 

Said’s anti-reductionism is very 
welcome in that it heads off what is 
becoming a fruitless "Left-Right” 
exchange. As he says, the “Yale 
School” of Harold Bloom and Paul de 
Man is in many respects quite 
conservative, while some of the 
deconstructionists, labelled as radical, 
have in fact concluded that certain 
texts are finally "undecidable” - not h 
very revolutionary position. “The 
question is whether . . . Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee were really all that 
different from ench other, and whethor 
either had produced work that justified 
both the oppositional rhetoric of the 
one or the strong moral defensiveness 
Of the other.” 

ir ★ ★ 

Washington is commbnly thought of as 
a prosaic city; a company town with 


one theme of conversation and with 
only the Kennedy Centre to alleviate 
the monopoly of public affairs But 
there is poetry to be found there 
elusive though it may appear. In recent 
weeks, Richard Murphy has been 
reading his new sonnet sequence The 
Price of Stone. He’s appeared at the 
Library of Congress and at the CathoEe 
University, andl caught upwithhimu 
(lie Irish embassy on Massachusetts 
Avenue, where he had a various and 
respectable crowd. The Price of Slone- 
some of the poems from whicn will be 
appearing in the TLS - deals largely 
with Murphy’s engagement with in 
Irish country Jiouse i n need of 
renovation. But it ranges across other 
Irish themes - gypsies. Nelson’s pillar 
in Dublin - which show a strong seme 
of place and of the nation. In his 
Wellington Testimonial, about another 
Dublin memorial, for instance: 

My life was work: my work was taking 

To be a monument. The dead have won 
Capital headlines. Look at 1«M 

With maxims: need you ask what good 
I’ve done? 

This evokes some of Murphy's own 
British military family background, u 
well as the Irisn strain which in his case 
seems to have triumphed over the 
Anglo one. For most of the American) 
in the audience, the surprise was (hall 
man named Murphy could look ud 
sound so English while showing such 
intimacy with Ireland. 

★ * * 

It’s too good to check, but I have been 
very reuably told that the Politkal 
Science Department at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Science 


has accepted the manuscript of an 
unpublished thriller as part of a PhD 
thesis. If so, the possibilities of ao» 
cultural doctorates seem without Hot 
Many Boston and CambriAe- 


Hcademics spend much lime on® 
shuttle to New York, and one* 
picture the airport bookstalls 1 w 
more laden with theses that never 
made it, or theses that sold the » 
rights before they were wntw- 
Examiners’ meetings, too, must » 
expected to apply new criteria ■ J 
thought this was a good shon-w 
read, but it didn't nold UM D * 
transatlantic flight - I watched w 
movie instead.” More developments* 
they occur. 


Amdng this week’s contributors 


Author, Author 


• Mark Abley was the winner of a 1981 

• - Eric’ Gregory Award. < 

}'> Peakl K. BEll was until recently a 
regular, reviewer of fiction. for Com - 
wentdry. 

John W. BowKER .is Professor of 
Religious Studies at the University of 
Lancaster, > 

Hugh Bhooan's hooka include The 
The American Civil 

Humphrey Carpenter's The Inklings 
was published in I97S. 


Christopher Hitchens is Washington T. A. Shippey is Professor of English Competition No 122 
correspondent for The Nation. Language at the University of Leeds, Readers are invited to identify the 

His The Road to Middle-Earth was sources of the three quotations which 


Michael Holroyd is thfe editor of The published last year. 
Genius of Shaw, 1979. - .. .. 

Taiim r\ 


• it i ' r j mu, ncu 

j. L» Houlden is a lecturer in New lished in 1978. He is a lecturer in 
Testament Studies, at King’s College English at the University. of Wdrwick. 

London. ■ . R. L. Storey is Professor of English 

Gabriel Josirovicl’s Writing and the . at University of Notbng- 
Body was published Iasi year, f/T’iQ«“ uthor 0 • 77,6 of Henry 


published last year. ' follow and to send us the answers so 

_ _ • that they reach this office not later than 

John Stokes’s Oscar Wilde was pub- June 3. A prize pf £10 is offered for the 

lohaH in 1 mo If. U . A . _ . ' B * ■ 


first correct set of answers opened on , 
that date, or -failing that the most 
nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken . into 
consideration. 


•i: 

{*jj 


A. J. Krailsheimer’s books include 
Conversion , 1980. 

Annette Lavrrs’s Roland Barthes, 
Structuralism and After was' published 


WEST * * -Entries, marked "Author,, Author 

122” oil the envelope, should be 
Stuart Sutherland is Professor of addressed to the Editor, The Times 
Experimental Psychology at the Uni- Literary Supplement, Pxlory House, St 
versity of Sussex . John's Lane, London ECl M 4BX. The 

solution and results will appear on 
Geza VERMts s/fcjitf and the World of June 10. 


'irV' /'■("'At (lu/u'IkDinl^a, 'li. : C ,’. ii nk - 


viijhb 1/y inuivtim/uusm. 1 “ttfHfti'.WnLi. .»»:o >;6I1UT> ut 'MUIc wycuiiiiii p MM , uifi nc uil|Y UtULCU ner 

V ' ' ':.S :r v ■/ Cpllfcse, Oxford, and editor of Essays hair and said: . 8 

C " ,i f lsm - ■ ' ,• ■ “These silly chignons! Instead of 

•'iSS? ^:.fOijpTOrtr W heatcroft \vas literary , stroking toy child’s hair, I stroke the 
>; .. yf- i:>, / . . . editor pf-T/i* {Spectator from 1977 to i-; ™ ?P rae departed old wdmen.”. : 

Kenneth foiNoauE is the author of ^ e l a ^^P* 4 *^^ t ,c0 , riplo l irig a . -'..w ■ ■ ' . ■ ; 

Nationalism; 1967,^ *nd The Concept tif ''\^ 9 h the ‘‘RandiordS, J, \he . South , 2 Pretty^ child! Your dress is ?adly 

I !<• im*. .* ■ r *. Africnn Ininnur mnonnfpe. ' SUTlDle. And vniir hair awmi a1fn/,at m 




'■ | . J : 1 bridge>v.!rler bcWKs .include An iUusr ' 
7 ir<Ued canfpnfeM; Mai{Hcc Scdve's 

Brtmou Shiite SbniiST 
■ follow ; a nd Tutdr i n'Lflbou r 

- Studies t r Queen Mary:; College,' 
• London., , if .y.c 

V: I JpHN AX. GrepPin is thc edltbr of ihe 

; ' .AmitiaTaf Ahiienlan Uhgiiistlcs. ' 

Alethpa HaYter’s books include Fttz- 
gernJii.tp FflsTriends; Selected Letters 
of EdWatd Fitzgerald, 19791 /./ 

PBter H^eb^lethwajte’s;, mdst i receht 
bpokji s Jnt r pdtJcfng Jotfn. Pnid II, ■ the 
Populist Pope, wBsjJublished laSl year. 


Competition No 118 . . 

No correct answers were recajw 
An jaws; .. LSI i l - 

1 Tliese arc regions of poajW 
and ... I could not but specnlatt 
the future. Here are wide tndj" , 
fertile soil watered by abundant rs^ 
The temperate sun wamts 
withfn the soil . . .here at last” , 
where white nien may JJjc 

prosper . . . .above the wj 10 ’ 6 ^ 
waved The Flag, and in the foregwjj 
on the . sandy beach 
grandchildren of the crQssmg-sww^ 
and the sandwich-man sporieb. | 
waves that beat by the Southern^ 
or sang aloud for joy in the m L ., * 
their home and the pride of their W ; 3 

Wirtston Churchill, LondontPfW. \ 
smith via Pretoria . . “ ^ . 

2 Butin Victoria’s reign,y*epjj^^: 
Of emigration wa$still runnings , 
than ever, the postage stamp 


child! Your dress is ^adly 
d your hair seems almost as 


>■ h 3 Kissing her hair Isht apiiqst ter teeL 
^ ■ i * : .Bem WooD is a Fellaw bf 'Giriori. .^ aV9andunwove ^.woundandfound 

LEpNATO §CHAPiWi is cp-edilor iVvjtli Cdllege, Cambridge. <;! :• i-V if sweet:' 

JOSQOh GodSori nf WnrttAr . . ‘ . *'■ Made fiutt thArAwith' hpt- hnnHi -Hu 


.. .. " i »• ' • nararc mignt nave tett it. But we can 

,the author of soon alter that'- A v thoroughly 
nd the Limits of ■ experienced French maid produces a 
- really marvellous result in .a very brief 
' space of time.” v - 
a, Art.aml, ftf.v ... 

ed in 1980. , j 3 kissing her hair I sit against her feet, 

slldw 6f and unwove it; wound rind found 

• ■ " / :• i-'V if sweet: ’ -' 

• . r; .» Made fpst therewith her hands, drew 
is a Fellow of All ■ U : ' • i- : ' ■ ; \ V' 1 . ; down, her eyes. -■ 
Peip as deep flowed and : drfeamy like 
nt L , « rvi i, t 'f.' • j : ' • d | hi • skits : , . 


Wlto had “gone to the 
often he would ^ return on a 
money in his pocket, .ydtal ^ 
-lands of equality ^ ' 5S,n ternpf ^ ! 

; maybe an affectionate cpnl«jF; ; 
slow pld ways at home. ; , n»'- 

G. M- Trewlyan, 

History ■ 

,. 3 How can one explafe whaU^ 1 ^^ 

to the South Africans who 

country as wsitors, 


At Thif. Soviet Worker:,,, ii - ■ : Made therewith her hands, drew 
lllttsfons Uiirf Rea/ides, 1982;.- ;V i ^h^N-Woo ldri pa & is a Pellow of All •' U : i : -\ f 1 - down her eyes. 

- '": ; r ';'U Oxford.. 1 iv'V; ■ •; Peep as deep flowet'sin'd: dreamy like 


'hoped 'for; yet it Is 
that endured 1 and I ‘J A& t 

they have left her 
. Dun Jacobson, Tfc 


to the editor 


Language 

Acquisition 

Sir, - Can the general public, which 
indudes countless parents, be quite so 
stupid in finding the way infants learn 
to speak not to oe the "major puzzle” 
which P. N. Johnson-Laird ‘ insists it 
ffl ns/ be in' his review of Language 
Acauisltion, edited by Eric Wanner 
and Lila R. Gleitman (April 29)7 
Moved to pity for his hapless female 
tateitocutor, unwittingly clinging to 
hei H Augustinian behaviourism” - and 
you need to know your Wittgenstein to 
sort that one out - may one draw 
attention to the ramshackle nature of - 
his argument? Especially since he ends 
by threatening to fling a hefty (and 
expensive) volume from Cambridge 
l/nlvcrsity Press at anyone who 
disagrees with him in future. 

If ‘'learning to speak our native 

S " were indeed "the most 
t intellectual task that ever 
confronts us" two things would follow. 
First, the world would be populated by 
mute inglorious Einsteins and the like 
(which seems not to be the case). But 
also, paradoxically, no one could ever 
mature to intellectual distinction, since 
the rest of life would necessarily fall 
short of our finest Intellectual 
achievement. 

The truth Is that the only people who 
find the learning of a first language 
problematic are.not. of course, infants 
(who take to it like ducks to water) but 
academics, who have a vested interest 
ia finding it problematic. To this end 
they partially agree and partially 
disagree on a multiplicity of 
hypotheses: a flawless technique which 
ensures that polemics, and of course 
publications like the one under review, 
will never cease. The many “leading 
scholars" who contribute to the volume 
axe clearly portrayed by your reviewer 
as being all at sixes and sevens. He 
even states that “any half-way sensible 
Waa.oMhe topic*' is likely to find, 
wpport; In the charmed circle of 
academjclinguistics, It seems, anything 
it seems, unwitting 
A ugiuitoJan behaviourism - the notion 
tnalinfants pick up language in the way 
common sense would suggest - whicn 
four reviewer at once rules out of court 
V, atcs t0 ^ on ly a “possible 
to the general rule. How 
Judgments be reconciled? 

A|! this may appear a harmless 
KMemlc frolic. The serious matter, 
I s the disproportionate 
Pj* 11 * °.( the academic ouaget which 
fnH?k eUe( !i} nt0 academic frolic 
JJL 1 ! I ,US , diverted front genuine 
“national purposes. 1 

T. p. WALDRON. 
Wolfcon College, Cambridge. . . - 


romposed at various tunes in that year; fa. j 

the few 1918 poems in Coiuuer-Attack UlialltV and 

are not included. The evidence is open >, J , 

to debate but can hardly be iwiored: Concent 

Sassoon 


ignored; 

copied 


Concept’ 


“Together" into his diary in January Sir, -George Bcaler (Letters, April 
1918 proves that he was thinking of 2 V ^Plains that I make a great tjiss 


Harbord but not that he had just rom- 5?° ut ‘. he “nclanty of the expression 
posed the poem. I am glad that Sir * m ensional en 1 titles when it is for him 

Rupert agrees at least that the poem is umbr ^ lla term f .°F Properties, 

about Harbord. ^ relations and propositions, terms 

which he thinks l use in his senses with 
As editor, Sir Rupert selects, dates approval. In fact I don’t approve of liis 
and annotates; these are scholarly account of propositions as “the 
activities, to be judged by scholarly meanings of sentences”: I take 
standards, and they serve the interests propositions to be things of which it 


Harbord but not that he had just com- 

S Dsed the poem. I am glad that Sir 
upert agrees at least that the poem is 
about Harbord. 

As editor, Sir Rupert selects, dates 
and annotates; these are scholarly 
activities, to be judged by scholarly 
standards, and they serve the interests 
of “lovers of poetry". His two books 
will increase many people’s admiration 
of Sassoon, as they have mine, but in 
some respects his editing is incomplete. 
A reviewer may make such a comment, 
I think, without meriting abuse. 

DOMINIC HIBBERD. 
Department of English, University 
of Keele, Keeie, Staffordshire. 

Sir, - Dominic Hibberd rightly 
mentions some of the editorial faults in 
The War Poems of Siegfried Sassoon 
(April 22) , but he wrongly states that it 
contains “all the war pieces which 
Sassoon published". One poem which is 
not included is a sonnet called "News 


may be said without solecism that they 
are true or false, and the meanings of 
sentences do not fill that bill (of 
Strawson, "On Referring”). More 
importantly, it is Bealer himself who 
uses and makes great play with the 
terra “intensional . His Chapter One is 
headed "Intensionality”, his Chanter 
Two "Intensional Logic'’. These 
chapters constitute the bulk of Part 
One of his book, entitled “A Complete 
Foundation”. He evidently thinks 
there is some important characteristic 
shared by properties, relations and 
propositions. The first part of my 
review questioned that belief by 


from the Front”, which was published 
in the Cambridge Magazine on June 2, 
1917. 

NICOLAS WALTER. 
88 Islington High Street, Nl. 


vhich is questioning what was meant by 
"News “extension”. I wanted to make people 
ilished think again about the “well-established 


think again about the “well-established 
conventional use” of the term 
“intensional entity”. Clearly I failed 
with Bealer. 


Igiun mgn aircei, in i. Another complaint is that I say that 

he holds that there are essentially only 
two decent theories of meaning and 
* Trip Hunt hv semantics, Frege’s and Russell’s, when 

really his theoiy of meaning is broadly 
jVjarHt 5 Gricean and tne views of Frege and 

Russell are discussed when the 
_. n . . _ question at issue is what structure a 

Sir, - Readere of Derek Mahons p orma | semantics should have. But in 
book of Jioems The Hunt by Night - a f act 0 ea | cr incorporates both Gricean 
Poetry Book Club choice last year - and Russenian dements in his full 
«“/ to? noticed a two-part poem the0ry o( mea ning. What he calls 
called Brecht in Svendborg . Some indifferently “Russellian semantics” 
‘. guessed that it originated and “Russell’s theory of meaning" isn’t 
: s own work, even though it f or w a formal semantics but 

i nr.ntoH urithnul nr.knnw- ... ' ’ cu.. .l 


will have guessed that it originated 
in Brecht’s own work, even though it 
has been printed without acknow- 
ledgment or - explanation. But 

g lad as I truly am, being Brecht’s 
nglish editor, to see one or our poets 
wishing to go on where Brecht left off, I 
think his approach would have been 
worth explaining, and this not merely 
out of courtesy to Brecht’s own 
publishers and translators. 

The poem is a collage of passages 
from six or seven • of Brecht’s 
Svendborg Poems, based apparently 
on the Methuen Poems but sometimes 


Fido slufifon p loS. wHch occurs outside 
the section on semantics). In all these 
discussions Frege’s and Russell's 
theories get far more attention than any 
others, and Russell’s is never rejected by 
Bealer. Wittgenstein’s later philosophy 
of meaning is not mentioned ; Ryle is not 
mentioned at all; Strawson’s “On 
Referring" gets the briefest of passing 
mentions. 

His next complaint is that I 
misleadingly report him as holding that 

hmia "iw.nprif uanFc" Util 


Siegfried Sassoon 

i A .-I am. sorry Sir Rupert Hart- 
(Letters, May 6) was offended 
view of his editipns of 
War poems and diaries (April 
n«V4J?3f was not “all-, 

^l»se ; I Ba id his .editing, of the 

WmcoMistency ^ ilecessi&y quabtyln 
*Vj«uch wprjc. Only one, the one he 
half-qudtes, went beyond 


paraphrasing that volume. Are the misleadingly report bim as holding that 
changes of wording meant to remedy propositions have “constituents”. But 
infelicities' in our (sometimes my) here are his own words: “The 
versions? More, I think, to make me foregoing theory [which he endorses] 
material fit into six-line stanzas with that the primary bearers of truth (i.e. 
irregular pSeudo-rhymes (so pseudo-, thoughts) are built up ultimately from 
in fact, that at first they mostly escape the primary constituents of reality 
notice). Why this should be thought .. . . A (pp 187-8). “The type of 
worth while, I am not clear, but it propositions that can have the property 
repeatedly means telescoping and of truth are the ones known as 
rearranging the original thoughts and thoughts " (p 200). I rest my case. 

innA&ieh 5 •niter °as A fourth complaint is that I attribute 

liu’ aJSL J nrio 5^ ? to hit " falsely the view that mental life 
Mahon comtists in having simple or complex 
ideas - On p 239 he says that there. are 
? Wth the dcn,m * two basic types of mental phenomena, 
he is made to wear. ; Each fravolves ■ being connected- to 

The result is not only to change some ideas, in one case typically to. sUnple 
of the facts, of Brechfs life -r f doubt, ideas, In the other typically fo tjortiplex 


don’t mention any defect in his 
arguments or refer to recent intense 
research in philosophical logic. 1 agree 
that his task is difficult, and that I 
didn't say that his book contained 
arguments: I assumed that the readers 
of the TLS know what philosophy is. In 
a relatively short review, I was unable 
to include a reference to Ryle’s 
demolition of similar theories' of 
meaning more than thirty years ago. 
There was hardly space to do anything 
more than present Be&ler’s 
conclusions. Some readers will find 
them bold . For others I trusted it would 
be enough to state them for their 
wrongness to be apparent. 

As 1 said in my review, Beale r’s book 
contains good things. The writing is 
lively. His criticisms of others are, 
generally speaking, well worth 
thinking about. His formal work is 
impressive, and no doubt will be put to 
use. But his positive philosophical 
theories rest largely on that part of his 
theory of meaning that he calls 
"Russellian" and that was demolished 
by Ryle. 

GEOFFREY HUNTER. 

Department of Philosophy, 
University College of North Wales, 
Bangor, Gwynedd. 

‘The Religion of 
Protestants’ 

Sir, - In correcting the dating of 
Bishop Joseph Hall’s forebodings 
concerning the “storm coming towards 
our Churcn", words quoted in my book 
The Religion of Protestants, Nicholas 
Tyacke (Letters, April 29) exposes the 
author rather than your reviewer, 
Christopher Hill (March 18). It was I 
who misdated the passage to 1622, 
through dependence on a somewhat 
dubious it impeccably episcopal 
secondary source. Herbert Hensley 
Henson’s Dteesrah/tshuienf. As the 
Elizabethans were wont to say, lei 
every fact stand on Its own bottom . . 

Nevertheless, Nicholas Tyacke’s 
point is very material and helpful to an 
argument to which Christopher Hill 
took exception. There seems little 
doubt (bat in the perception of Bishop 
Hall the “storm coming was identified 
with the Arminian threat to Calvinist 
orthodoxy. Archbishop Laud, in 
effect; was the cloud the size of a man’s 
hand which he discerned. And lust as 
certainly it was Laud whom Hall held . 
responsible in retrospect, when the 
clouds burst in 1641.- However, I 
should not like Christopher Hill to 
suppose that I subscribe to a naively 
conspiratorial theory of history by 
making Laud a diabolus ex machine 
who must bear the whole weight of 
blame and explanation for the 
hurricane of the Puritan -Revolution. 
No doubt Laud was as much symptom 
as cause of a measure of dangerous 
instability in the post-Refoimation 
English Church, Us theology and 
structures, 

• PATRICK COLLINSON. 

Keynes • College* The University, 
Canterbury, Kent. \ 


From the French 

Sir, - The "jolly as could be" poem 
quoted by Gavin Ewart in his review 
(April 22) of Scotch Passion, edited by 
Alexander Scott, is neither a Scottish 
folksong nor eighteenth-century 
anonymous. It is translated from the 
French epigram by Jacques Peleticr du 
Mans (1517-82): 

Un nary fres, ancor an Can £ jour 
Vcnant des chans, irouve sa demoysellc 
Dedans sa chambre apoinl i de 

sejour'. . . 

. . . “Souperons-nous? ou ferons le 

dtfduii? 

- Faisons Icquel vous plcra dil la bele. 
MaU le souper u’est pas ancorc cult.” 

. A shorter four-line version figures 
anonymously in the Cabinet Satynque, 
1618. . , 

DONALD EVANS. 
Las Fontaines, Coulonges les 
Sabions, 61110 Remetard, France. 

‘Hebrew is Greek’ 

Sir, - May I be allowed to comment 
briefly on James Barr’s review of my 
book, Hebrew is Greek (April 22)? 

1) It is not correct that homologies 
are merely listed, the Hebrew and the 
Greek words put in juxtaposition, 
without justification. In fact, every 
homology is directly or indirectly 
justifiedand explained. Thus, they are 
classified in phonological and 
morphological categories which are 


out, with their meanings and 
supporting biblical references, in 350 
pages, while analysis and discussion fill 
200 pages. 

2) It is not correct that I am only 
concerned with single or isolated 
words. In fact, 1 also treat of families of 
words and numerous phrases which 
constitute crucial clues to the identity 
af the two languages. 

3) It is'.'nof correct that 1 have ho 
code. In fdet, J have a complete code, 
disciplined and controlled by reliable 
tests of accuracy, to which a chapter is 


somenmes to revise ms meanmg. au m ^ fae ho , d - that propositions are 


35 W®. his self-imposed 1 task; I 
^rolalc that variant readings would 
aye beep ^orth Including, but if Sir 


ys oeen worth including, but if Sir 
(?gardi tHeni a* “nits’* he was 
- l«Ve them out. 

a errors to me (hardly 

■ of course aware of 

i iU,,u c ? rtd poem to Harbord. and 
a iemivL llfy^-Tpentionfeci if, but my 
[•• than ■ ■ T*f er 'to the .diaries rather 
[; .’^ 0 ^|^-Pp e| hs. i As" for' the'- date of 
L's V my eyideqee is: in a Notes 

E (August 1982) of 

i book uif n A Slr Ru p£rt an offprint; his 
I'-ttZki??*'' ft. Pt®?* % the n, but in his 


w, pww by then, but in his 
md ao ' v ft ogm c nt he gave no 

V’.dSaereed with my 
. P9 hacfnbt known of 
Sasfobn collection at ■ 

»ted AugSt 1917, 

October 1917 
&jj^ : 5^°hias“et n bled .work for 
for as I know, all 


my cucuiin , jui in*. ** “ ’ Hia 

an insignificant properties and relations on the one 

moreover, is cut to half l^ength and an d propositions on the other, 
finalfy grafted on tp The Cheriy . ^ 5ome properties and relations may 
Thief ’so, that the deeprongnarion of b& obse ^ ol T about (u but that 
i^uding All MtJ^of pnjpcidoris in Bealer’s sense, ie 
those In povv^r_, ( rebel lion , battles ^ ean | n g S 0 f Sentences, are not Jo be 
and.class wars Is filleted out. foiind lying around in the world, What ■ 

Brecht too did his share . of Bealor does say, however, is that 
borrowing and doctoring, sometimes ^roDOSitfons permeate the world", 


borrowing and doctoring, sometimes propositions pdrmeate the world", 
equally without acknowledgment. /Jjj and, as we have seen, that some 
Much Is excusable if a memorable new. propositions “are built up ultimately 
poem ernerges. If it does so in tills case . the primary ' constituents of 

(t can only be for those who do not nsB ^ y » | a phrase that be uses on p 189 
know the originals or even their to gloss "the real things in the world”. 


Know me originals ui btbm to gloss me real -mings m me wunu . 

translations. Anyone who wishes to if fit e cap fits, , . . , 

P&u 1913-1956 iD the Methuen Sde“ fo“« hte , ^ 

- .ATT., unt T n-rr conclusions, that ,:hls .book is , an 

• i JOHN WILLETT. extended argument, and that I dont 

. Volta House, Windmill Hill NW3. say that l)is theory Is argued for and 


Sir, - In Romeo and Juliet , Act I, 
Scene 3, lines 52ff read: 

And yet [ warrant it had upon its brow 
A bump as big as a young Cockerell's stone, 
A perilous knock, and it cried bitterly. 
Both the Arden and the New Penguin 
editions gloss “stone” as “testicle . 

Admittedly the contextis bawdy and 
“stone" Is qiiltc frequently attested 
with that meaning; but a poultry expert 
informs me. that “you would have- to 
look hard for those parUculnr pfirts of ji 
chicken’s- anatomy" as they are very 
small. It seenis Unlikely' .that the 
Nurse's use of ”as big as”, Is ironical. I 
suggest .that what she \i referring to is 
the gizzard, which is much larger, full 
of stapes and' very familiar to aqydne 
who has cleaned a bird fpr tHe (6(016. , 
Alternative ly- is It possible^ that • the ' 
Nurse holds Ihe 1 mistaken but qomritoh . 
belief that tbt fatty tissue known as' the 
“parson’s nose” contains the testes? ■ 

; ■ , TONY H A^Vey; ; 

.St Michael's ' School,' Johri Felton 
Road, Lbhdori SE16 . v ■ M •' . 


tests of accuracy, to which a chapter is 
devoted; One of them Is “context-, and 
it is. by. this test that Professor Barr’s 
hypothetical homology, 16/ ra, fails. 

4) It is not correct that my theory 
results in comparatively little semantic 
change. In fact, (he obscure words arid 
puzzling passages clarified are both 
numerous ana important. Hitherto 
biblical interpretation has been tossed 
about at the. mercy of whims, hunches 
and false comparisons; now it is 
moored to Greek. 

5) Professor Barr does not comment 
on the - grammatical aspect of my 
research, to which a chapter is 
devoted. Nor does he touch on the 
Arabic Involvement, although there 
are three specific Propositions about it, 
and upwards of 700 Graeco-Arabic 
homologies. I therefore beg earnest 
students of the Bible not to be put off 
by Professor Barr's assessment, and 
invite them to find out for themselves 
whether in fact my book is merely 
leamed-Jooking. 

.v. JOSEPH YAHUD^, '! 
' - 3Hate. Court, TempfeEC4;'. . 

Reviving Yiddish 

Sir, — S. S. Prawer's impassioned 
plea for a revival of Yiddish (April 29), 

■ th'c Nobel Laureate Singer not- 
withstanding, is Ukely to fall bn deaf 
ears. Whatever Us virtues -and most of 
these are in the area of the homely, the 
homespun, (he bawdy - Yiddish is the 
language of the ghetto, of . the 
oppression from which Russian and 
Polish Jews fled in their hundreds of 
thousands. They have deliberately riot 
passed It on to tnci.r children and it has, 
quite rightly, been ousted by Hebrew, 
the true; and nobler, tongue of flic 
descendants of the Children of Israel. 

;- STEPHEN CORRIN.T 
■i lO RUssell Gardens, NW1I. • ' 

.. .j 

!,The second paragraph b'fJobd.Sfatha- 
.tqs’s letfer in Ia?t weed's issue should 
have; opened with the words: ‘ ‘'In 
Dpcembjsr 1982/ [ wrote to Strath* 
.tfydq . . j We -apologize for the 
typographical error that led to tlielr 
omission: 
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POLITICS AND WAR 


The fighting and the writing 


Writing in 1960. the historian H. S. For in spite of the dissim Jar 
Ferns observed that “The dispute circumstances, the questions which 
between Britain and Argentina Johnson addressed himself to are much 


between Britain and Argentina 
concerning what one calls the Falkland 
islands and the other Las Islas 


the same as divided public and private 
debate last vear. Who justly owned the 


Geoffrey Wheatcroft 

■ being psychopaths" (the Trims' 
favourite film on board the Canberra 
was The Deer Hunter) - and then by 
their comradeship, humour and 
tenderness to comrades in battle. 


Malvinas is now more than a century Falklands?How had me forlt He™Bow 
i - -t.-., Tin. anti.iaiiiv nf thp and where did the blame tor it Her how 


dispatches from the front", and he 
never concealed his strong identifica- 
tion with the interests of Ihe British 
forces. 

Several impressions remain from his 


enough to solve nor unimportant 
enough to forget. " For another twenty- 
two years it remained too unimportant 


of sovereignty, ot national nonour, or 
international order? Johnson was a 
willing hack. That is, he wrote from the 


The reporters ere taken to task for The : brutality of war does not 

£££&££ rffiaSsifi 


to solve: this was Ihe decision of heart on the horrors of war. as a man 
successive British governments. Since for whoni peace with c0 ™P™™ l * e l ’ 
the Argentine would never jn any even indignity, was better than death 
circumstances renounce its claim, the and destruction. JustasTne idler no si 
only diplomatic "solution" available is one of the best ‘‘anti-colonial tracts 
was cession by Great Britain. This was ever written, so the "Thoughts rank 
contemplated and was in effect the very high among 'anti-war literature. 


Britannia , who complains that if 
journalists spent more time away from 
their own “well paid, intensely 
competitive and fashionably cynical 
world” they might be less surprised 


account by a Marines medical officer oi 
the San Carlos field hospital, where 
more than 600 casualties were treated 
in three weeks, would be a remjnder. 


only diplomatic "solution available is one ot me nest anii-coiomai 
was cession by Great Britain. This was ever written, so the "Thoughts rank 
contemplated and was in effect the very high among 'anti-war literature. 
Foreign Office’s policy, but to carry it a pacific line was easy for Johnson 
our wns politically impossible. m t nfce because he did not think Hie 

jsss fo?«s SSS5KS 

Snred’anDlter kiSol "mfolfon* diplomat victory: ■ 4ey°nd I IIA whal 


wh n thevcorne across wcrking-cto Nor docs the chance of war; bat in this 
lovaltv anc) has iialf a war there was more chance than in 

point there: but he almost falls into the most. The * a ? easily 

opposite trap of sentimentalizing the close-run. the Argentines coul y 
British working class - every people have won the Malvinas, 
and every class produce decency Not on the ground, of course: once 
and heroism, sometimes - and he the well-trained and well-armed 


A pacific line was easy for Johnson overlooks the significant fact that the British marines and soldiers were 
in lake because he did nor think ihe Toms and Booties (Marines) are by no ashore they were alwnys n match 
islands were worth having; certainly rnenns a typical cross-section of the for larger numbers of ill-trained 

inHcnrl ■■ . VI ■ .1 ■ . v. . _ -r- i. r- 


forge I . Just over a year ago they 
attempted another kind of “solution ' 
by coup de main. The consequences 
were dramatic, moving, shocking, 
strange, hard to comprehend nt the 
ffjiio and hard to grasp in retrospect 
even now. It is easy enough to tell the 
story of the war that ensued, though 
some of (he books under review do that 
belter than others. What is surprisingly 


have we acquired? What but a bleak 
and gloomy solitude, an island thrown 
aside from human use, stormy in 
winter, and barren in summer, an 


working class. Now, again, as in the conscripts. But the Task Force was 
last century , British soldiers come from very lucky to make its final approach to 
the roughest end of the proletariat, and the islands undetected under cloud 
are moulded by training and esprit de cover. And if the Argentine air force 
corps into something else. had been as competent as its pilots 

T\„r, Dnhprt MrfirtUHin were brave - if their bombs had been 

a J’ ^ b Sle M Siri IS properly fused, if they had attacked 
and Jeremy Hands, have tried *mn«nnrt« rnihp.r rh«n wnrshins - the 


are moulded by training and esprit de 
corps into something else. 


three fought the media and (k 
amongst |W 

selves. The services' Lg 
sions were largely unfounded h 
Harris reminds us, there isnoevi<C 
that the Americans “lost View 
because of television coverage. 

He is also reporter to the report* 
telling the tale of the hacR 
campaign: a fascinating story m 
sometimes very funny. Alormercfc 
of the New Statesman is suppoudii 
have said once that " Scoop is noionhi 
bad novel but a slur on our profesioo* 
Anyone who doubts that Scow is w 
only a good novel but a work of sod 
realism should read Goic/ia/Thehid 
point comes on Victory Day when X 
press corps has reached its on 
ultimate, beckoning destination, it 
Upland Goose pub in Port States, a 
G laswegian reporter conceived 6 
idea that Max Hastings had mfa 
deliberately lost his copy which hi 
been entrusted to Hastings fa 
transmission. “Max was sitting bjfe 

E iano, when Bruce started yeUini 
im in a ioud Glaswegian accent, rift 
translated into something Ut, 


so me of l hebo oksun d e review do t ha I ".ore generally •!*. "Though” area 
better than others. What is surprisingly great text for pacificists, in the old 
difficult is to recapture the feelings of sense of the word: not modern 

, . ■- 1*1. _ r_ I- ,1 !_ * ! "nnr’ificlc" hut thr«f» urhn fflVmir H 


island which not the southern savages and Jer ™yHafids, have tned to / rath ;, r than warships - the ‘Hastings, you have lost mystoiyij 

have dignified with habitation." But capture the actuality of thesharpend war would have gone very differently, now lam going to kill you .andtbeik 
mitre oeneratlv the "Thouehts" are a >n Dont Cry For Me, Sergeant- The Galahad showed what a bombing pulled out an Argentinian bayost 


what it was like to live through that 
nightmarish adventure, and to recall 
accurately the substance and the tone 
of the arguments for Rnd against the 
war which were held at the time. 


" pacifists" but those who favour a 
peaceful solution wherever it can be 
found, negotiation rather than 
confrontation. It was a tradition which 
ran from Johnson to Cobden and 
Bright during the Crimean War, and to 


Major but i< takes more foreman ^ £Sd*£' ^^raoprtransporV. Thl 
interesUng book tiian recQ ^[!l J!?j far more crippling loss of the Atlantic 


way soldie-rs talk. There are blood and boi^r iSfmi^at wouTd have 

obsrenh" e thereTs^ VTt Sfdialigue ha PP ened if other ^.carrying 


effeS Is thin So faf ’there Is nothina explained in some technical detail in 
* L 1 onVieh 0 onnH Sea Combat off the Falklands by 

from the Bntish side as good as Los A nthony p res ton, the naval editor of 
Chlcos de la guerra , a collection of na( * n ' t 

uitic nlnrmtnolu 


lhat ‘hey were not ne ^ or the pro-Boers, but then dwindled out. Chlcos de la g‘ ierra ' a collection of p) e j ence the fleet was alarmingly 
unprecedented arguments was shown The F events of , Ws century gave interviews with Argentine soldiers vu f neral ; le t0 bombing and missile 
by one of the minor consequences of “appeasement" a bad name - although hack from the Malvinas, eloquently attac k_the Exocet which burnt out the 
the conflict, the recollection (or tbe wort i was still used in the 1930s in • resen^lof their officers and^ieaking Sheffield did not even explode - in part 
discovery) tljat there had been another the f|Rl place by those who advocated with the bitterness of defeat. This is the through faults of design f ■ 

. J™ it* A dread of rippeasement played a ^o.ce of a ronscn_pt_army, the kind ■ . . . . ■ * 


I.’ -: ■ 


raixianos ensis more tnnn two a dread of nnneasement niaved a voice ot a conscnpt army, tne Kina , . . . . , 

hundred years earlier, a crisis which significant Dart in^e Suez Vietnam which Great Britain no longer has. Nor It was the job of the correspondents 

•was given particular interest when the Q J?S F a iiri a nds conflicts TTiose who so far have we heard the voice of the to report this bad news with the good. 

wanted t^be pTciHcSr hid °l^t W the ate. .with , the : remarkable excep- 

thread of their argument. To know hoaof David Tinker s A Message fmm ^ r l if ^ f 

how to advocate anoeasement thev l,ie Falklands (reviewed in the TLS by no reporters at all with the Task Force. 

routUhava -dbnte -muSh wor« than to, John : ^ Keegan on November 11).. 

trifntri John ion. .. '• v.Maybri (here will be ipiote hooks like publicity-ronscioUs prime minister 

.... . , . , . , Tlnlter's, proving again the old truth, which ensured that the reporters 

What was published abou the SQ weM f rom Great War sailed. This is a part of the curious 

h^ ohncon^nH ? _ memoirs, that men in the front line arc and sometimes farcical story told 

by Johnson and by his foe Junius also - rarely fire-eaters compared with those In Gotcha / Relations between the 
an d shorte r than what lost year s events at bon^e. "media", press and broadcasting, and 

have brought forth. On top of an , . . . the government are never likely to be 

exhaustive and exhausting press To say that 77ie Battle for the 6 ln warlime . Robert Hflrris 

coverage there, has been a flood of Falklands is the best of the campaign eX p[ a j ns wb y in this war they were so 
books: campaign: histories telling how books would be.poor_ praise. It is a of f en so ba J. Even when th J obvious 






•.•.Wstprt' 
^.'.-itragedV 
the otni 




i .ft :-ir 
'!-••••• ••• •.;* 


the other way round. • iMin w . 

. ,-- n , „ .... , „ . . What was published about 

", fran' Buenos Aires ear|ier crisis „, a ^ bolh be(ter writ , 
W “' Fa ^' a „ nd Brilish by Johnso „ a „ d by his foe Junjus a 

cofony ha d _becn at^)li^ied for an d shorte r than what Last year's e, 
n.'^.i year rt ^ v f n,ment have brought forth. On top o 

S Ifi l ° r “?5 d,d ”! h f 1 3 exhaustive and exhausting | 
ahandoned coverage th ere has been alloo 

l i*T ri f n "l 1 * 111 books: campaign historles telling 
be sought here with the American ila war was fousht • hh&Ivscs c 

support which the Argentines vaguely L. , es -nd^'Ss. 8 .^' ^noiemics v 


hoped for buL did not get last April. A 
closer parallel with the relations 


the war was fought,, analyse* of. its good [book in ills own right, effectively mnm of interest bclween services 
causes and effects, qnd polemics, which combininc the miUtary and political and reporters hfld becn frank | y 
draw., one lesson or another. The stories. Max Hastings had the best war rern o n i 7 pH there were tensions 


i ” ^ ’ ” j • . . campaign histones were the tirst to 

•' !• come, But no better for that reason. 


would -be those between the United 
,Stales and Great Britain at the time of 
Suez.) The Spanish government chose 
the better part of valour and disowned 
its adventurous proconsul the Viceroy 
of the Plate - whose .succession state 


lesson or another. ’The stories. Max Hastings had the best war 
histories were the first to of the press correspondents with the 
no better for that reason . Task Force, in large part because, as he 
One instant history was so instant that says himself with more accuracy than 
it was published before the first British fraternal generosity, "many editors 
troops went ashore. As someone has doubted that there would be a War 


doubted 


ie a war 


saio, never in the field of human when the fleet sailed the result was As the amiv ilnclo went 

conflict has so much been written by so that “most of the correspondents enect. as me army jingle went, 
many so quickly. Most of the report- dispatched were ordinary newsdesk Waterloo wns won upon the playing Adds of 

ers fok national newspapers^ television reporters .rather than specialists or „ , L lon ' . 

and radio who sailed with the Task feature writers. Sortie were physically T !* e nexl wur Jj® pbmo^rnnhed - and 
Force have produced books of some unfit , for the rigours of a campaign lost ~ lcciI Demon, 

sort and a word of thanks is in order for in the; Soqth Atlantic, and could Hence the long delays in sending back 
those who did not. rontribute little afterthe landing at San television footage, as well as the 


recognized there were tensions. 
Soldiers and sailors now have a set view 
not only that war correspondents, 
photographers and cameramen get in 
the way - that has long been known - 
but that they have an actively harmful 


KSJJ® reforqed .to the and . radio who sailed with the Task 




jl 


British, though without prejudice to 
'formal claims of sovereignty. 

That crisis of 1770-71 is .where the 
question of. who rightfully owns the. 
' falklands must; start. Several writers 
’ who hive looked irtto the matter have 
'beta disconcerted to- flhd, following 
the American scholar Julius Goebel 
(whose The Struggle for the Falkland 
/stands , first published fn 1927, was 
reissued fast year and reviewed in the 


pulled out an Argentinian bryntL 
Patrick Bishop’s face was one rf 
studied amusement as to where Ban 
would plunge the dagger. TheuDttri 
Hudson piped up and said, Hui 
neither ine time nor Ihe place U 
murder Max Hastings', and Bnieen 
dragged off him. Poor Max weatreq 
white.” 

What happened in the UpW 
Goose wns nothing compared ri 
what happened in Fleet Stred. Aw 
sombre part of Mr Harris’s hi 
describes the ferocious battlesbetieo 
the newspapers. In the tad i k 
Falklands had little effect o 
circulations. But it had its effan 
British Journalism all the same.!** 
the nastiest things about the BtxrWc 
A. J. P. Taylor once wrote, nw 
“gave the cheap press its first®*; 
display its quality”. The 
brought out a similar qoM)j£ 
Dailv Mirror can look baa »■ 
Falklands with self-respect,??” 
pride. But the indfscrilg » 
(whoBe headline after iheanlmis 
Belgrano gives Gotcha! d® g 1 
impossible for any .JM mg' 
contemplate without shame. li»g 
to share ihe feelings of a najalsp* 

who asked his supenorwh? J 
transmit signals tfw® fc 
Sun’s "reporters . ' The p^ M » 
Girls are going to war. Rhg 
pm-up pictures, em.li om ! ^ 
Inches, were airlifted to the 
and are now on their way to 
land Island." . , ■ 


' Force have produced books of some 
sort and a word of thanks is in order for 
those who did not. 


The next war will be 
lost 


Eton. 

photographed - and 
- by Cecil Bcniun. 


In The Battle for the 
be Hint Simon Jenkmshao>J^ 
task in dealing mlh 


One of the two books which attempt Hastings Was the most 

the full story is The Falklands War , experienced war wrrespondent there. 


with three riiain writers 
correspondents, two r 
ten additional reporter 


s', eight principal experienced both in interpreting battl 
researchers and and. just ps important, n getting oi 


ten additional reporters credited. It is Sjjj* offlCers - As ^ disarmingly says, 
not quite a case of too many cooks, but '^ ar correspondents - can be an 
the book has the “Insight'’ defects of enormous asset m helping to maintain 

- ... . . ° .. tha nafmnal nnm nlitman) Kir 


ruuiiaiivw III , fiao »iiv uuwn nua iiiw xi|4lt,iib uwivvia Ui .* .« > J* * * L iL I 

or and reviewed in the fact-packed breathlessness without tf,e natlonal commitment by their 


mm 

fl: ■! ■ 

( '**r" 


television footage, as well as the 
extremely incompetent censorship of 
Written copy by the “minders" with the 
Task Force. The end result was that. as 
Harris says, “One of the features of the 
so-called 'information war’ wns that 
everyone fought everyone else: 
Whitehall fought the Navy, the 
Government ■ fought , Whitehall, all 




; ^ . c "\r , of. thp. bbok is 'a Tctdgniiably l^t is impoi 

f ( --y fh: tfe^qf-Britisb' dbrneatlc polUlctf . '.individual contribution 1 from '^abeL , ritpajo 

: I - thbfeaifltci! .crisis fdiffer^d rigrtinfeanily- Hilton, who had the best campaign of Would tav 

y .fr.OmlaHycar^.The party atpeace was BritisH correspohdonts, in Bpfertbs 


J It is itfiposgible fend joeedles* to rehearse 
/Thfe efepnotnle circumstances which doubtless 

: :S5»ffiSfesS » * ¥** .: 

■ ; Wanted to avoid: war l ff jfossIb^e/iThc . Oqo"6f the ; bfetfar:anib^gn : books. 'i'i-.v-i W d ; * eomt frr whatever war virtually left. 
Tjellit^fe ''patriots ■ >; jingqes iit ! later ^yesvihte^s FalkhindSi has Uje cohtfarV , ■ : ■' V j. ' • J . . . 

!, parlarice r of: thfe! opp^ltlorf wanted merit that Robert Fox of tteBBG ddfes . - "J thb attached report may suggest, for Some 

Wtf at nny price, for f|ji- qwit sakfe, It pdt lrV' to- tell, the • Whole story but . , j ; ';V Th«fe| ate not exactly ‘four doors to escape by* 

■ was to discqmfU them and to justify his ^cbnflncs.-. himself lo what -. he saw ' 'i ' (Nrti* will the source of those words escape vou): 


M- thb- attached report may suggest, for Some 
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toon in uoii.anaws recent dbc ty known ha , 
progtahune, wh5ph qt leatt brought thp military liffei 
*Thoughts' ,: fo thb a«erjiion. Of a vrider struck first 
artdtenfee, Tbrtt was good since Ihey . troops - 
remain"; mH‘su/prisiiigly u t|ie bast; thing ; pafo, offlt 
ever writtert about, tfja FalkUnds. Tlte ffuxtufo < 
pity is'thatiyeiirifihri the pamphlet Was ' enjoyed -.1 




be unjusUfi^^^ins 
unprovoked. The .A« ^ 

ment was ■‘provoked bt, 

intransigence 

the years mj^t surjy, ^ ^ 
anyone. Who ^ pf , 

the - tension? • b ®HDd»A 


Georgia. Far from the invasion of 
April 2 having been unforeseeable and 
includable, it was extremely easy to 
foresee and could have been averted 
cither by plausible conciliation or by 
plausible threats. 

What happened thereafter is 
another matter. As Jenkins shows, 
the Task Force was the product of 
Mrs Thatcher, of Sir Henry Leach 
(described in an uncharacteris- 
tically nodding moment as “very 
much an admiral’s admiral") and 
of the Commons. Mrs Thatcher was 
convinced towards the end of that 
fateful week that if there was no 
military response then her government 
would fall; Sir Henry saw a perfect 
opportunity to reverse the run-down 
of the Navy (which is described, and 


f • \. 



Falklands for opposing the cuts). This 
revelation, if such it be, has caused 


her government fail, or First Sea Lord 
who wanted to see the Navy dwindle 
away. 

The Task Force was assembled by a 
miraculous feat of improvisation and 
sailed with the fervent urgings of the 
Commons. That lamentable debate on 
April 3 is grist to the mill of any 
opponent of the war such as Mr 



Barnett, who analyses in gruesome 
detail every speech made that day. For 
all the hysteria of that debate - there 
can be no MP left except perhaps for 
Mr Alan Clark who does not look back 
on it with embarrassment - the 
government was in a real quandary. 
Having failed to prevent the Argentine 
invasion, Mrs Thatcher responded to it 
vigorously; even those who deplored 


"Motor Torpedo Boat", Montague Dawson's romantic view of air and sea 
power in the 1930s, is one of the items included in the sale of British 
Impressionist and Post-Impressionist and Modern Paintings, Drawings and 
Sculpture to be held at Sotheby's New Bond Street galleries on Wednesday, 


of British 


eby's New Bond Street galleries on Wednesday, 
May 25, at 11 am. 


Falklands should have been given 
away years ago, and that the armed 
aggression should be resisted. But the 
response created its own momentum. 

Once the fleet was steaming south, 
negotiations could take place but they 
were inherently unlikely to succeed. 


fellow-traveller’s zeal (as well as with 
defective syntax): “Far from being the 


classic developing country, I wns told 
that Argentina derived 37 per cent of 
her gross national product from 


industry”;' "I was struck by the 
sophistication of their industry. As an 
MP whose main interest is in science 


were inherently unlikely to succeed. * nd technology, I recognized at Once 
This point is made with unconscious the high quality of much of the work 
force, bv Simon Jenkins when he being done"; no doubt the trains ran on 


force, by Simon Jenkins when he 

• *fa**i; If [Haig] could postpone the 
soyereieaiy issue for the time being, his 
only task was to find a formula for an 
i¥Sr ae withdrawal which did not 
took like a surrender, and for a British 
return which did not look as if Buenos 

• Aires had profited by aggression.” 

» ;° erc , was no such formula. The 

lr W of the original Argentine 
; action was that it made impossible any 

- “^promise on the British side which 
’ ® d 001 look like a victory for 

.“Boston. In fact, .the British 
continued to negotiate 
mjTWgh°ut April and May and on 
, w |dch belie the charges of 
ror war ° n 01 san S u fo a, 7 eagerness 

- d.fu” Etcher was certainly the most 
. enthusiastic gueniste in the Cabinet, a 

{jnfattt to her Military Goss-holding 
1 ™reign and Home Secretaries, Messrs 
'. : G?J nd Whhelaw. (Emancipation 
■ that women can become 

: “* of government in democratic 

countries. The first three to have done 

tI.il hfrs Gandhi and Mrs 
6 n *™eT,have ail been, whatever else 
!-l *7 n uy have been, ferociously 
i ' war leaders.) Just how close- 

1 ^ninerampajgn would prove to be no 
i •?!* could; foresee in April and early: 
; fty-lhe sinking of the Sheffield om 


[jny ~ the sinking of the Sheffield oro 
! ;"9 1 8«ve the first, sign -i'biltit Was 
; entirely obvious that a combined 
L^ratidg 8,000 miles from home and 
S'w ■. ran 8 e of shore-based aircraft 
was j hazardous and risky in the 
l i^'^- MtsThatcherknew that. She 
■ : «rl-. ™ at 8 successful campaign would 
t:S^ hcr ' and her government's 
hJrWfntybut-thaf an unsuccessfd one 
V.tS.ty possible - would drive her 
1 aAo J^ ce w hh greater ignominy than 
v minister since Lord North, 

■ S'.u decade after his Falklands 
v ’wSi? 1 “'American war was lost. She 
a 9 cepted a compromise if 
f Ji^^heen ayafiable and acceptable. 

I lii T*,-^hrinB us to the Belgrano, and 

rltefc&^’^'h^d'^f not a 8 ood 

consistent war;ot any 
first be was resolutely 
I response, believing 

I’dums-tij foe' justice of the Argentine 
I 'g^- ^ forie of voice is humourless 
m so happehe_d 


v. 11 so nappeney 
i|ggPeywas ..head, boy- of Mr 
house at Eton, and 
hiriLslqceTiewas 17"). 
wutfhe Argentine with the 


time also. He even makes the claim to 
bring a blush to any PeroniSt cheek 
that “during World War II , many 
Argentinians helped the British war 
effort",. 

At the time of the conflict and even 
more after it Dalyell developed into a 
parliamentary monomaniac of a high 
order. Not a week passes without 
a parliamentary question on the 
Falklands from him. Scarcely a day 
indeed: he has asked more than 300 
questions In a year. His devotion to the 
cause is worthy of respect, even of 
admiration. But his monomania leads 
him Into gross error. He cannot simply 
condemn the war on moral' grounds. 
With his, quite common, cast of mind, 
I he has to look for darker secrets. He 
has always to say in effect, Vest pire 
q’un crime, e'est une conspiration". 
Not content with merely saying that the 


for, and whose acceptance by the 
Argentines would have left Mrs 
Thatcher in an embarrassing jam. Mr 
Dalyell is an honourable man. If he had 
been as intelligent and subtle as he is 
honest he would have been a more 
dangerous critic of the Government. 

Better than One Man's Falklands is 
Iron Britannia, a blistering polemic 
from the outside Left which first 
appeared in the New Left Review , 
written in . the heat of anger (and 
incidentally written fa limplcf English, 
which is more thain can be said for most 
that appears in the NLR). Anthony 
Barnett makes a variety of telling 
points in his attack on Mrs Thatcher 
and the English parliamentary hege- 
mony. Most telling of all the 
concept he puts forward of "Chur- 
chillism”, the rhetoric of national- 
unity which overrides party and 
class considerations. In a, seqse his 
real villain is not Mrs Thatcher - for 
whom be even, maybe inevitably, 
evinces a grudging admiration - but 


of Diego Garcia ever notably < 
paramount. In other words, one small ] 
group of citizens is not normally i 
allowed to dictate national policy. And i 
it is hittcrly ironic to be reminded by i 
whom and when the doctrine that “no | 
transfer can he made against the wishes , 
of the islanders" was formulated: Mr - 
Michael Stewart (us he then was) in 
1V6S, at the very time when he was 
master-minding - if that is the word in 
this case - the coercion of the Biafrans 
into a Nigerian Federal state to which 
Ihey did not wish to belong. 

The Government is not - no 

g overnment has ever been - frightened 
y L.8GQ kelpers. who have not in any 
case shown much initiative in looking 
after themselves. (Major Ewan 
Southby-Talyourof the Royal Marines, 
who had learnt the Islands coast- 
lines backwards as a yachtsman 
before taking part in their reconuuest, 
once "affectionately” described the 
islanders as "a drunken, decadent, 
immoral and indolent collection of 
drop-outs”.) What terrifies front 
benches, as Mr Ridley discovered in 
1980, is backbenchers: the vociferous 
group of liortornn' Falklanders on 
both sides of the House who scared 
successive administrations away from 
any compromise with Buenos Aires. 

“Sovereignly" excited a good many 
Conservatives, and Barnett quotes 
with derision Enoch Powell's mystical 
lucubrations on the subject. But it can 
fairly be said that sovereignty is not 
going to do the Falklanders much good 
in practice. Or to put it another way, 
the rational thing would be to 
accommodate abstract sovereignty to 
the preservation of a way of fife. Or 
another: "Were the Switzers less free 
or secure, because after their defection 
from the house of Austria they had 
never been declared independent 
before the treaty of Westphalia?" As 
usual, Johnson has something more 
practical to say than most modern 
commentators. 

The argument between gii erristes 
and pacificists can end only in 
stalemate; each side has almost 
unanswerable questions to ask of the 
i other. Those who were of the party of 
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cynic to agree, one lesson of the 
Falklands is that "aggression pays. In 
the end, Britain proved to be much 
more aggressive." Superior might 
triumphed. In future irredentist 
powers will remember not to drop their 
claims, but to make sure they can 
secure them by necessary force. 

But beyond this, what have we 
acquired? The economic consequences 
of the war - the practical consequences 
in general - are sombre. The figure of 
£1 million per islander (at least) which 


the campaign cost is not the less valid 
for often having been quoted. The 
Government is now encumbered with a 


sinking of the Belgrano was a ruthless 
and bloodthirsty act - a verdict with 
which ft would be hard to argue — he 


has to believe that it was part of some 
deeper plot, in this case a deliberate 
spanner thrown by Mrs Thatcher in the 
works of the negotiations. 

This flies in the .face of all the 
evidence, which is that the Navy 
Wanted to sipk the Pe[grano, iaside or 
Phqdde the tofal 


by Northwood, to 10 Downing Street. 
(There is one small, technical revel- 


ation. The Conqueror was armed 
with modem. Tigerfish torpedoes 
which couidi have exploded near the 
Belgrano to cripple but not sink her. 
But the Navy doubted the reliability of 
the Tigerfish and instead a torpedo of 
prewar design was used. The doubts 
were justified: as told in Sea Combat 
off the Falklands, the first attempt to 
sink the hulk of the Galahad was made - 
with a Tigerfish - which failed \o 
explode.) 

In any case, as Neal Aschersdn, a 
reviewer sympathetic to Dalyell. has 
admitted, “the peace plan would 
■probably have been wrecked in Buenos 
Aires anyway". As it was, the junta got 
Mrs Thatcher off another hook in mid- 
May when they failed to seize the final 
proposals offered by thei Bntish 
government, terms which as Mr Bonn 
rightly said in his Commons speech of ■. 
May 20 - a characteristic mixture of 
daftness and rommpn sense - w«e 
scarcely worth Bntish soldiers fighting 


Michael Foot, rightly described as 
“one of the original architects 
of bellicose Labour patriotism". 
Although he calls it The Guilty Men 
(there Is no definite article) Barnett, 
unlike others who refer to it, including 
Tam Dalyell, shows some sign of 
having read Mr Foot’s bombastic 
pamphlet of 1940 ("That night a 
miracle was born. This land of Britain 
is rich in heroes"). 

Barnett ends by reviewing - on the 
whole to refute - the arguments 
advanced in favour of Britain^ South 
Atlantic war, As we have said, the- 
original legal, constitutional dispute is 

side are so equivocal and uncertain as 
to afford room for endless discussion, 
while the question of moral or legal 
right may, be for ever unsettled. H 

. The principle of self-determination 
was much to the fore but as always it was 
an ambiguous principle, and often in 
conflict with the principles of 
international - order and morality' 
advanced at the same 1 tjme (in 1938 
Hitler Was appeased, and Czecho- 
slovakia dismembered, in the name 
of self-determination for the Bohemian 
Germans). Nor is it difficult to' 


show up the humbug of successive 
British governments. The notion that 
"the wishes of the islanders shall 


be paramount" is nonsense, self-, 
determination gone mad. It is riot 
applied in other contexts. We do not 
say. the wishes of the people of Little 
Guiding shall be paramount - on the 


ignored. ' Nor, to fake an obvious 
example, were the wished of the people ! . 


war are entitled to ask, should we 
really have left the Islands and 
islanders to their fate? Was it not in the 
end, for all the pitots pf war, despite 
all the Hales; a magnificent rind thrilling 
exploit, "boldly planned; bravely 
executed and brilliantly accomplished ' 1 
in Mrs Thatcheris words? And was its 1 
success not a victory for honour, 
decency and justice? Does not -the 
world feel a better ' place since 
the wrongdoers were successfully 
punished? Is it not good . that 
aggression and force have been shown 

But the last is once more ambiguous 
and it leads on to the pacificist case. As 
Mr Calvert observes-in 7fte Falkland 
Crisis, and one doesn't have to be a 
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Fortress Falklands "where a garrison 
must be kept in a state that con- 
templates with envy the exiles of 
Siberia, of which the expense must be 
perpetual and the use only occasional" 

- something of which Mrs Thatcher 
did not need Johnson to remind her 
since, in her speech on April 3 defend- 
ing her government's conduct, she 
incautiously admitted why a per- 
manent. garrison had not previously 
becn kept on the Falklands: "The cost 
would be enormous ... . no govern- 
ment could have done that. ” Those like 
Mr Speed who welcomed the Falklands 
war ns u way to reverse the decline of 
the Royal Nnvy have drunk a poisoned 
chalice with victory. "On the navHl 
side", he writes, “there must be at least 
one or more nuclear or conventional 
submarines in the area." For how long? 

At whot cost to Nato? 

Max Hustings quotes a soldier saying 
of the Falklands, "If they’re worth 
dying for they’ve got to lie worth 
keeping." But only now do the 
implications of keeping them become 
clear, and Hastings himself, writing in 
the Standard last month, sang an 
audibly different tune: "Nobody, least 
of ail the Falkland Islanders them- 
selves. believes that Britain can 
continue to defend them with afull task 
force in perpetuity." 

Those who supported the war ask 
what the consequences for England 
and the world would have been if Mrs 
Thatcher's government had given in to 
illegality, had appeased the aggressors, 
questions which of their nature cannot 
be answered. Those who opposed the 
war have, their own questions, which 
will become more and more insistent 
With . time. . A brilliant and daring 
campaign, wjiose record wifi always be 
stimng, was. fought ,ro reconquer' "a . 
bleak arid barren spot fn the 
lyfaselennick ocean of which no use 
couTd be made unless it were a place of : 
exile for the hypocrites of patriotism". : 
It would be good if the world were, In 
some measure a .better, place for last 
year’s writ; that' is. ah imponderable. 
What sefems more likely is that the 
British people and government may ' 
yet find themselves saying with 
Johnson, "May my country never be 
cursed with such another conquest.” 
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The Intimate Machine: Close Verv few programs ^at Mhibil even uter , or person) is given a machines more appealing According 

Encounters with the new computers a simulacrum of understanding have in the0 r em an d instructed to prove it. But to him ammism in the classroom is 
I(Mm ,w lirw PmHIWmW /o os fact been written and loch them J we do noI understa nd how a already encouraged by adding faces 
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Adrian Berry 

The Super-Intelligent Machine: An 
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they aTe wrong. 

Very few programs that exhibit even 
a simulacrum of understanding have in 
fact been written and each of them is 
confined to a very limited domain, it is 
striking that tne most impressive 
program on understanding natural 
language was written twelve years ago. 
Although its understanding was 


we do not understand how a 
mathematician selects a new theorem 


and limb* lo the machine. He sii 

to prove on the intuition that it is both that doll makers will shortly be 
provable and worth proving (that is. employed to disguise computers metal 
its proof will have important shells and flashing lights, for which 
consequences) . If we cannot at present they will substitute a model of n fnce 


1 82pp. Cape 
0 224 01967 


Tn 1960 Herbert Simon, one of the ^ dala _b ase the knowledge needed 
doyens of Artificial Intelligence (the fo ® a part i C ular task. Indeed, perhaps 
study of how to make computers the main lesson to be drawn from work 
perform intelligent tasks) proclaimed - n Arlificifl j intelligence is that ilie 
that within a decade "computers would hunian |)lind is eve n more intricate and 
have the problem solving and hflrfJ to simulate than might have been 
information handling : capacity of the suppoj . ed> The difficulty of providing a 
brain 1 '. Despite the impressive cf , moU |- r nroeram with a wide range of 


restricted to the domain of a mini- . programs to make computers whose artificial muscles will move to 
worldofblocksofdifferent shapes.it cooe wjih the purely formal discipline simulate appropriate emotions. In 
has not yet been suipassed. No one has 0 r H mathematics, there seems little order to “personalise" them further, 
any idea how to incorporate into a c v, ance of writing ones that simulate or machines will be given individua 
program the knowledge of a four-yeai- underslanc i human emotion, since our voices, and their own foibles and 
old child or how to retrieve from such a Qwn unders tanding of emotions is idiosyncrasies, including a sense of 
huge data-base the knowledge needed , . w f. 0 u v intuitive and un- humour. Frude does have the grace to 


any idea how to incorporate into a chance 0 f writing ones that simulate or machines will be g 

the knowledge of ^ fcmr-yeai- understand human emotion, since our voices, and their o; 

imon one of the old child or how to retrieve from such a own understanding of emotions is idiosyncrasies, includ 
l Intelligence (the t 1 ® 6 database *beknowledee needed almost w holly intuitive and un- humour. Frude does 1 
rkpfnmnS for a particular task. Indeed, perhaps fomialized Xgain, nobody could admit that it will be 

tasks) proclaimed the mai ? , * s f° r n |°,b. e drawn . start writing a program whose linguistic machine to laugh than 

SSS " Artificial ; Injolhgence is that the re tmUed those of . native at a joke. 


achievements of the subject since then, 
most workers in it have by now lenrned 
to be more cautious about Its future. 
This caution is not reflected by writers 
of popular books on Ar, of whom Nell 
Frude, a social psychologist, and 
Adrian Berry, a journalist, are not 
atypical. Both their books are 
misleading and Frude’s is pernicious, 
so it is worth examining where they go 
wrong. 


human mind is even more In htosand speflker , for the simple reason that we 
hard to simulate than have not yet elucidated even the 
supposed. The difficulty °f P™Yiding a syntQCtic that govern language, 

c™P“*« let alone its semantic. 


general knowledge means that for 
many years to come the most useful 
programs will almost certainly be 
specialist programs, known as "expert 
systems", which operate within what 
ure. by human standards, very narrow 
domains, such as chess, medical 
diagnosis, the derivation of molecular 
structure from X-ray diffraction 
patterns, and other similarly restricted 


vr 9 n S i problems. Several programs of this 

Their early chapters Bre rather type perform impressively and may 
imilar. and provide an elementary- indeed do better than people, 

■ . ■ 1 .. 1 1 .. .. .1 .11 tk. tnntnvn 


similar, and provide an elementary- 
and inadequate account of the 
development of computers and 
programming languages, as well as of 
some of the intelligent tasks that 
computers can perform. Although 
Fruae is more detailed , neither he nor 


formalized. Again, nobody could admit that it will be easier to get a 
start writing a program whose linguistic machine to laugh than to make it laugh 
abilities resembled those of a native at a joke. 

speaker, for the simple reason that we . . . , 

have not yet elucidated even the His remaining suggestions, though 
syntactic rules that govern language, he seems senous enough, belong to the 
let alone its semantics. realm of science fiction. Each machine 

will have a unique personality provided 
In the latter parts of their books, the by “a character program", it will be 
authors diverge. In The Super - identifiably male or female (men in 
Intelligent Machine Berry threatens his general interrupt in conversation more 
readers with machines that will defend than women) and so on. He suggests 
themselves against attack, but he that machines will soon be able to Form 
forgets that computers will only have an impression of their user’s character 
goais that are programmed into them and base their own behaviour on it. For 
and that even people are unlikely to be the reasons advanced earjier, there is, 
so foolish as to program the goal of in my opinion, no possibility that this 
self-preservation at the expense of kind of machine can be designed in the 
mankind. However intelligent com- foreseeable future. 


particularly when all the factors 
Bearing upon the solution to the 
problem are known and when a 
numerical weighting of the importance 
of each factor or combination of factors 
can be provided. This is hardly 


puters were, such a goal could only 
Be incorporated by design, except in a 
science-fiction world where computers 
evolved by random mutation, with the 
fittest surviving. 

In The Intimate Machine, Frude 


computer itseit translates hack into 
'machine code or why such languages 
are necessary, fn fact,, it would oe 




virtually impossible to write complex 
programs in machine code since the 
ptogtambier Would have to specify all 
.. ttte.dricraUont needed to ekeCute ,&ny 
: v ' iiMtftfcttaM- ttiafc 1 Wai riot ’part of the 
machine language, for example, 
calculating the square root of a number 


and that the clinician’s intuitions are has a [ wayS been a tendency to treat 
often less . accurate than a diagnosis inanimate objects as people, as witness 
based on a statistical analysis of the the traditional attitude of yachtsmen to 


based on a statistical analysis of the 
most likely cause of the symptoms 
presented. 


the traditional attitude of yachtsmen to 
their boats. Frude argues that because 
it is possible to communicate (in a loose 
-sepse) with a computer, attitudes to 
computers are likely to‘ be more 


There Is a second-arid perhaps more ■ sense) with a computer, attitudes to 
instruction- thnl Was not part of the important reason for caution’ in computers are likely ’ to‘ be more 
machine language, for example, predicting the future intelligence of animistic than towards most other 
calralJUng the Muare root of b number computers. It is only possible to objects. Improvements in the existing 
or tmdjng the head ot a [ 1 st of items, p r0 i» ram a computer to execute a given capacity of computers to perceive ana 


i itoai iuuiu uuiy . . _ . . _ , . , 

lesion, except in a In his final chapter. Frude weighs the 
I where computers advantages and disadvantages of the 
nutation, with the existence of a large number of 
humanoid computers, blithely 
assuming that the problem of making 
Machine, Frude these machines more intelligent will 
. His main thesis is shortly be solved and that almost 
to treat computers everyone will have his own personal 
imistically. There and personalized computer. Some of 
tendency to treat the advantages, for example, easier 
people, as witness access to information in medicine and 
de or yachtsmen to other subjects, are already with us; 
rgues that because others, like improved prostheses for 
tunicate (in a loose the disabled and devices for the deaf to 
niter, attitudes to transform speech into words on a visual 
;ely to 1 be more display, are not far away. But most of 
irards most other Frude's suggestions -such as the use of 


psychotherapeutic and religious roleo 
- will not come to pass for s very fa 
time, if ever. Such programs, J 
from needing a formalized knowtafc 
of human nature with which we camw 
provide them, would require in 
enormous data-base, and as alreadi 
indicated we do not know how |j 
implement in a program knowieda 
over a wide variety of fell 
Moreover, relying on advice from such 
programs is likely to be extvemeh 
dangerous. Existing large promo 
are constructed by several different 
programmers ana they are ofta 
patched up in an ad hoc fashion to 
remove flaws. Not only do they rareh 
function perfectly, nobody M 
understands them , least of all the user. 
In issuing advice, they are limited to 
the information with which they hire 
been programmed and cannot tth 
into account anything unforeseen. 
Since in any large area of hoam 
endeavour, such as warfare ot 
business, it is impossible to foreseed 
contingencies, the program user bus 
be wary of any advice the progna 
gives, but many laymen have i 
misplaced faith in computers that t 
matched only by their ignorance of 
them. 

Although it is safe to disregard 
Frude's more far-fetched predictions, 
including his "machines proerammed 
in the art of seduction ana able to git 
complete satisfaction", he is right in 
thinking that some people already tend 
to treat computers as people and thu 
this tendency may be further fostered 
By manufacturers. He lends to rice 
this development with elation, M 
many will find it abhorrent. It seetnsb 
be debasing the emotions to squander 
love, hate or sympathy on an inanimle 
object, and althougn it is natural iq 
care for and even respect tona 
artefacts, the pretence of dressing npi 
computer as a person is obiton® 
Moreover, however much lnteUif*j 
computers come to display, it 
wrong to attribute ronsciouutt# 
them , since consciousness is atwaw 
with the brain and there is noteisxB 
suppose that it could ever be a pwpo? • 


and he would have to menage for 
himself the allocation of storage space 
wilhin tfie machine. Most human 


program a computer to execute a given capacity of computers to perceive and 
task If we already have a rigorous and utter speech will greatly enhance 
explicit understanding of that task and animism towards them, and such 


explicit understanding of that task and 
of possible mechanisms for executing 


thinking depends, on the invention of it . r It is obvious tha t at present we 
higher-level concepts and a high-level possess such ah understanding for very 
programming language provides the . • 




objects. Improvements in the existing computers to bring solace to the lonely 
capacity of computers to perceive and by their engaging chatter, to replace 
utter speech will greatly enhance judges, or to act as salesmen or as 
animism towards them, and such “family therapists", keeping a watchful 
animism would be further strength-, eye on discord and intervening in their 
ened If it became possible to provide wisdom to reduce it, not to mention 
computers with the sort ot wide- their use in "leisure-counselling. 


computers with the sort 


"leisure-counsell i ng. 


programmer both with a ready-made 
set of high-level operations that he can 
use without worrying about the details 
of how they are implemented, and with 
the opportunity to invent and name 
other : such operations not already 
.incorporated in the language. Without 
these facilities' writing a complex 
: program would be an impossibly 
' difficult task. Indeed, progress in 
Artificial -Intelligence has largely 
depended on the . provision - of- 
increasingly sophisticated program: 
ming languages, as well as of more 
efficient “editors", and ."operating 
systems", neither of which are men-, 
tioned by Frude or by Berry. 

' Both authors go on to describe a 
number . of seemingly intelligent 
programs, but neither gives the reader 


Instant adulthood 


any insight into how they work nor do 
they consider their limitations in 
sufficient detail. Instead they cite 


sutnetenr detail, instead tney cite 
: . ... example!} of the output from different 


Adrian Wooldridge 

NeIl Postman 

The Disappearance of Childhood 

177pp. W. H. Allen. £8.95. ■ ' 

0 49f 03430 X . ' 

The history of childhood has lurried 
itself into q major academic industry, 

■ Invented by isolated pioneers such as 
Philippe Anfes and Lloyd deMause and 
then caught up in the chaotic expansion 
of social history, it has now entered 
into a phase of successful con- 
solidation, supported by endowed 
institutions, incorporated into 
ii(y. syllabuses, and represented. 


within the child-centred family and its contents. We do not, as we get 
regimented within schools. But now older, tend to shift our allegiances to 
the cycle of history has turned full more sophisticated programmes: 
circle; the distinction between children Televisidn acts as a "total disclosure 
and adults is disappearing. American .medium”, bombarding its audience, 
children are adopting the behaviour regardless of their age, with a plethora 
arid outlook of their elders. They rob of information about vice, violence, 
banks, take heroin and catch herpes, illness and death. America Is now 
Simultaneously, ■ many American ■ witnessing the birth of a new type of 
adults are regressing to the intellectual man: the adult-child. 

Pitman’s book is an exercise in 
^rin«™i a nn d ,nstant history, concocted out of a 
are ■ inca P aMa °! a ■ ract . r ? as onlng. m ix ture 0 f Philippe Arifes’s 


illness and death. America Is now 
witnessing the birth of a new type of 
man: the adult-child. 

Postman's book is an exercise in 
instant history, concocted out of a 
mixture of Philippe Arifes’s 


of silicon chips, regardlew 
complexity of the rompulatton^ 
perform. Since computers wp Pr 
increasing part in everyone .« Wj* 
would be wise to remember iwwj 
ore only machines, that they ® , 
capable of affection or synttMujJ" 


capable of affection or sympauij 
that they are at least as 
people, though in different wap- 


n friend. Far from C ^ C ^L ! - 
problem of death from 
Victorian parents went to 
extreme, reading them sl0 , n Ti- 
dwell on the death-bed and rem^ 
them to take port in elaborate t* 3 * 
rituals. 

Postman advances his 8I W[L$ 
flouting the basic rules of 
method. He refuses to W * 
attention to • ^ s, , n ^La] 


SSasSi :sa P , of M B fr.f pe M C LX 5 : 

reasoning is confused, and its evidence 


incomprehensible 


reasoning is confused, and its evidence 


fereriecs 








preserve 




ep the most 


, rraressor or the 

‘ i ‘ * J i exclusively In Ichangcs in i historical literature. It rests on an 

at >Bst..and V rtdult rf w* 1 ®* -callq ittfennatlori .exaggerated notion of the pervasive 

Amw-thaj- v ^ 01^0 00 ^ 0 ^ 10 J lrtdustry, . enyijpmnent^. .Childhood . If the ; influence of literate education. Sir 

-^fronrhii BllmltekijowtedM 1 proouot of the printing press. Medieval ' Osbert Sitwell's quip that he was 

.society, had np heedfor children;: top educated ‘"in the Holidays from Eton" 




Thus; o psycliothe 
pick out from hn in 
dnymlwro 


lop about iL For exampte, if ihc childhood, i 
;use<s the phrase “my mother^ minialute ; 


-adults./. 


Childhood were tonfronted with the 
stark realities of sex and death. 
Throughout this period most lower- 
clhss families probably .slept in the 
same.roonWso that theirohilaren' could 


i attention to - 

; SSWfflgJsStf 

; MSfljjsS; 

! i 

result that he «tebhsh« i »» gS 

- link between the ubiquity 

and the dlsappeereh* » : 

: 

period, 

Much of fils. .evidanm 
' childhobd is: di5»p^3velb8nj> 


the progrwn may j^ye the preset young enjoyed, the iai 
tespon$e '’Did .yori like your'inother?^ endrired ■ the saVne i r 
None of tWorOttrems has ooweis of : Thev wore the same clot 


None o 
ipferenc 
pettonji 


us, "pone is ""^hiidhow 8 ” 
fact that the history cJ 
nbw becomc a.m^r ^tr^ 
scholars”, since bu W ^ 


tv * read e 


longer pie. .- 
mechanically. 

Stops, to weigh thej^gj 
medj> orichildren a # ^ n Jr 0 r .. 


of demographic wvruffc. 

' tanction ^meTartlily o* ^ 
’. of the pconotny? . 
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Difficult women 


Alan Macfarlane 

John Putnam Demos 

Entertaining Satan: Witchcraft and 
the Culture of Early New England 
543p^p. Oxford University Press. 

Q 19 503131 8 

Books about witchcraft, like witchcraft 
trials, come in waves. There is a lull in 
activity, then they burst forth. After 
one such lull in the second half of the 
1970s, important books on witchcraft 
in Scotland by Christina Lamer, 
on Basque witchcraft by Gustav 
Henningsen, and now on New England 
witchcraft by John Putnam Demos 
have all recently appeared. Like 
michcraft trials, too, they are the end 
result of long and complex processes. 
Demos tells us that “the book itself 
spans a good six years in the writing; 
tne Inquiry goes back two decades". 

The aim of Demos's analysis is two- 
fold. First, and above all, he wishes to 
make colonial New England come 
alive Again: "I want readers tp share my 
own experience of knowing the 
common folk and common life of a 
distant time." Finding that most 
methods of analysis meant that “the 
people were slipping through the 
scholarly cracks", he bases his book on 
what he calls “Biography". In theory 
only the first three chapters come 
under this heading, but in practice 
almost every chapter tells stories. As 
Demos explains, he started to write 
stories around particular individuals or 
trials, and these stories "grown now to 
'case studies'" are "truly the core" of 
the book. They rely on court records, 
particularly the vivid depositions or 
accounts by Puritan ministers, which 
are then "fleshed out with elements of 
background, of context, and (at least 
occasionally) of overt interpretation". 

These vignettes are fascinating. The 
biography of the witch Rachel Clinton, 
lot example, allows us to see into the 
social world of . a humble later 
seventeenth-century family. In this 
M in . (Hat of the male witch 
JotaGodfrey in the following chapter, 
w the horrific possession of 
~y e,h Knapp, or the . mysterious 


lnl . Imparts of Montalllou. As the 
E or , n 8bt!y claims, "For evident 
1 1 n L lercs B f° r richness of detail, 
they reveal about the 'inter- 
»jw n of character and culture", 
matenals , are "unsurpassed 
extant materials from the 
jy^enlh atitury”. The re-creation 
jjwary life and speech, and of the 
*®rid-of early American settler, 
communities a very well done, and 
much of the book a great 
Pareto read. In his principal aim, 
“^ore, Demos has Succeeoed. 

ini,? 00 !!* 1 aim cl °arly is to contribute 

“Wr understanding 0 f why witchcraft 

*t did, why particular 
,®avidua]| were accused and others 
.jJ^^crs. why belief in it rose and 
.^hiie much of ' Demos's 
25?“ intportant, it. is not quite so 
m#rUL 5L a j or progr 683 has been 

much of it has been analysed very 
*2ft* before. Even though 
has wisely concentrated on the 

1 KllSStirtTIQl friolc ouimi From 


families of particular victims are simply 
too thin.) , or, in relation to the 
suggestion that victims fell ill 
psychosomatically as a result of fear 
and anxiety: "Any such diagnosis 
of this type would require close 
observation of the victim over an 
extended period of time; and it cannot 
be forced on admittedly fragmentary 
materials from centuries ago/' 
Elsewhere he writes of the need to 

P/swt.’aaL- 

nence the need to revert once again io 
procedures of inference". At best his 
guesses are suggestive; but frequently 
he makes fairly implausible sugges- 
tions based on almost no evidence, for 

S le that John Godfrey the 
or was a “latent homosexual" or 
that Elizabeth Knapp was traumatized 
by the loss of her parents' love when a 
younger sibling was bom, and by her 
lather’s promiscuous life, so that 
finally sne had to rely on the 
clergyman, Willard: "she needed his 
regularly available presence to 
maintain the integrity of her all-too- 
fragile self’. 

Demos has a tendency to fire off a 
series of intriguing questions and then 
lamely to admit that there is no 
evidence so we will never know the 
answers to them: "was there also some 
veiled complicity - such as one often 
finds in habitual victims? The question 
must be asked, even though the 
records will not support an answer.” 
This stretches the reader’s patience, as 
does the catchy style; "Elizabeth in her 
fits had become a corporeal bomb, 
observed in the process of exploding", 
which sometimes degenerates into 
triteness: “Every culture has its 
whirlpools of callousness, of cruelty." I 
fail to see also how talk of affects and 
defences, of anality and oraiity, of 
narcissism and projection really helps. 
It takes us away from the individuals 
and their context into obscure and 
ultimately unsatisfactory abstract 
speculations which do not help us to 
solve anv of the central questions about 
withcraft. 

. Fortunately, Demos's sociological 
approach is much more successful 
than the psychological. Through a 
combination qf trial and local records, 
he is able to draw many conclusions 
about the 234 “cases” of witchcraft 
which are recorded for New England: 
for example, that the "typical witch" 
was female,' middle-aged, of English 
background, married but with few 
children, often Involved In conflict with 
other ramily members, often accused 
of other offences, of relatively low 
social position; abrasive, contentious 
and stuoborn. In a series of community 
studies, we are shown the neighbourly 
and spatial links between accuser and 
accused. A number of the negative 
findings are os important as the 


positive ones. There was practically no 
sign of the active “cunning folk" nr 
while witches who played such an 
important part in Old England, though 
in other respects most of the details of 
the eases are very similar to what was 
found in the English counties from 
which the settlers had come. We are 
told that “there is little sign of 

f eneralized (or structural) conflict 
etween the sexes" since many of the 
accusers were women. There is little 
evidence that wider family relation- 
ships were important: “accusations of 
witchcraft almost never followed 
blood-lines . . . there are no grounds 
here for associating witchcraft with 
rooted - and ‘structural’ - tensions in 
the lives of families or kin”. It is (lie 
personal element, the character of the 
principal actors, and particularly the 
fact that much of the tension and 
concern centre round “menopausal 
women", which is most noticeable, and 
a combination of sex, ageing and often 
a deteriorating social position which 
led to growing fears and eventual 
accusation of witchcraft. 

In the final section, entitled 
“History", the emphasis changes from 
cross-sectional analysis to the history 
of whole communities. Thus, we are 
given a village study over four decades 
of Weatlicrsfield and Hampton, whose 
story is carried on through oral 
memories for the eighteenth century. 
These community biographies provide 
a vivid insight into New England 
life, focused on a series of tragic 
events. They lead Demos to advance 
certain hypotheses, though, as he 
admits, “generalization based on two 
cases Is hazardous". He tries to link 
together “harms" (that is, natural 
disasters, such as epidemics or harvest 
failures), “signs" (comets, eclipses, 
etc) and "controversies" (internal and 
external disputes or wars which 
involved the whole community). He 
believes that he sees a pattern where- 
by witchcraft tensions flourished 
alongside "signs" and "harms", but 
abated when the whole community was 
involved in a major, dispute of a 
religious or political nature. This is an 
intriguing suggestion bill nof totally 
convincing and even Demos is forced 
to admit that the "pattern is rough and 
incomplete along several of its edges, 
and its inner meaning is far from 
clear". But what he certainly has 
shown is that "Witchcraft was no 
meandering sideshow, isolated from 
the larger history of early New 
England. On the contrary: it belonged 
to - and in - that history virtually from 
beginning to end." 


Rise of the planters 


separate approaches are dispensed 
with, this is an interesting, thought- 
provoking and readable book. 


Betty Wood 

Gloria L. Main 

Tobacco Colony: Life in Early 
Maryland, 1650-1720 
326pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £24.30. 

0 691 04693 X 

During the half century or so after 1680 
the Tidewater Chesapeake underwent 
a remarkable transformation, and one 
which exerted a profound influence, in 
both the short and the longer term, on 
all aspects of life in that region. Pul 
very baldly, the Tidewater was 
transformed from a slave-holding to a 
slave society. 

By the 1670s tobacco was firmly 
established as the Chesapeake’s major 
export crop, but what had always been 
a volatile tobacco economy was in deep 
recession. Although blacks hud been 
present in the region since 1619 they 
still accounted for only n small fraction 
of the population and were in no sense 
essential, or deemed to be essential, 
for the successful functioning of the 
Tidewater economy. Most blacks 
served for life, but os yet they had not 
been debased as a matter of public 
policy to the legal status of clinttcl 
slaves. 

The albeit temporary unfreedom of 
so many of the Chesapeake’s white 
inhabitants was far more striking than 
either the size or the economic 
significance of the hlack element. The 
tobacco economy depended, as it had 
since the 1620s, upon the recruitment in 
Britain of men and women who were 
prepared to work for a fixed, and often 
arduous, term in exchange for their 
passage to America. As remarkable ns 
this heavy dependence upon indentured 
servants was a chronic social and 
political instability which found its most 
overt expression in Bacon's Rebellion, 
and which . much to the consternation of 
local dikes, sometimes Involved bldcjcs 
. anqf whifes'actitig ih concert. / * . 

By the 1720s the situation could not 
have been more different. After pbouf 
1713 tobacco prices, and thereby (he 
overall economic health of the 
Chesapeake, had shown a ; marked 
improvement. The labour base of the 
tobacco economy had shifted - from 
voluntary white to involuntary black 
servitude and In both Virginia and 
Maryland the essential conditions of 
chattel slavery had become enshrined 
in public law. But this was not the 
sum total of the Chesapeake’s trans- 
formation. Now the region was 
characterized by an impressive degree 
of social and political stability. A 


Climbing cloudwards 


*HU?^i Vl ? w * , he ia still covering 
territory. ^ His analysis is 1 
' , . nder ! B e three headings 
"Sociology" and . 
OLthese, , "psychology'* is 
.^-M^rWast -eonvincina. ■ 


'least convincing. 
JSPv - basic / os 


^ emh-centurV charac- 
analysed are recognizably 
iSK?!! 11 ‘heinemotionalmake- 
a&slt?- - that; the evidence is 

^ppSs X • : :consi8tin e ■ of 

end snatches of 
plausible analysis in 
M dgft; ^Possible. Frequently 
BS * Pemos recognizes 


WS ’iriii r-- ’ -.r'vuiua icwugiu^ea 

that to far as 
L VriiK^^hology ,,|g concerned “the 


US falnfU ®V wuwrucu 

“Wmilial .interaction ; 
be 1 applied to 
f^cii«|(th c .. data 'on ; the 


Imre Salusinszky 

Hyatt H. Waggoner 
American Visionary Poetry 
226pp. Louisiana State University , r 
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“Vision" has fallen on hard times, 
through its over-use as a term of . 
general approbation. Hyatt H. 
Waggoner’s suggestion is that we revise 
“vision" by reconnecting it to “the act of ; 
' seeing", itself reconstituted as a result of 
“ejfperitheritation in ’ • the ■ ■ vision .- 
laboratories”. This expennientation has : 
rejected any mechanistic or photo- ; 

S hic explanation of perception, 
ting that fcven "literal” sight 
involves interpretation, symbolization 
and discovery. • 

TO qualify as “visionary” in 
Waggoner's sense, poetic meaning or. 
value must be grounded in a perceived 
scene or object. The careers of many of 

the poets discussed (they are Whitman, 

Crane, Williams, Roetbke, A. R; 
Amnions and' David Waaoner) are 
traced as metaphorical climbs (but 
poetic falls) from -safe- perceptual 
Sound to Cloudncuckoo-land. ■ 
Whitman's poetry began to dimmish 
In, imaginative pbwer ’ as soonas the 
"perceived world" ceased to lead 


directly to “visions of the completion of 
what was potential in the seeti". 
Ammons's poetry becaihe "self- 
pitying, self-indulgent, and boring” 
when he turqei) away from “the laws of 
the microscopic : and macroscopic 
physical andtempOra! world”. . 


clearly defined planter elite enjoyed a' 
virtually unchallenged hold on the 
reins of power. All whites, regardless 


of whether they held slaves, had been 
persuaded that they had little in 
common with, and much to fear from, 
the Tidewater's blacks. An ill-defined 
racial prejudice had given, way to an 
explicit and pervasive racism.' 


;' th«’ If* 

dilutedly, Romantic. Visionary poetry 
is "at once subjective and objecllve , 
leads to an identity between perceive/ 
and perceived, and "can enrich otir- 
lives, ritakina . them seem more 
meaningful". But the submerged anlj- 
; Romantic polemic; in .the book is 
suggested by the repealed denigration 
orstevetis,; portrayed as a solipsist 
turning his back on unpleasant., 
realities. Stevens is here related to 
Blake, and Is seen as less of a. visionary 
poet than Williams, who: is related to 
Wordsworth, . 

. . Stevens, though, was riot an Idealist, 
believlrtg (as Waggoner notes) that 
“the greatest poverty is riot 10 live / In a 
physical world”. Blake, too.’, insists 
upon grounding vision - In minute 
particulars", ana affirms that fthe eye 
sees more than the heart, knows 
Blake’s definition of visionary poetry 
as “an endeavodr to restore what the 
ancients colled the golden age", 
whatever it may now -mean, -:will 
probably continue to meah more. tQ 
poets and critics than anything 
discovered in optics. 


themes that have been well ventilated 
in recent years. Even so. her book adds 
to our knotyledge of early Maryland 
and for that reasori is to be applauded. 
However. Tobacco Colony is' not 
without its defects. 

Although there arc some notable 
exceptions ^E. S. Morgan's A merican . 
Slavery, American Freedom ,(1975) 
springs immediately to mind -j much 
recent research .on the ..early 
Chesapeake has been relatively narrow 
in Its scope:' Tli|s Is not td denigrate the ' 
value of this work ” because.' such 
detailed’ and technically sophisticated 
studies were long overdue. Ypl it is 
greatly to Professor Main’s credit that 
she has triec| to .fit together thei pieces 


upon, .quantitative techniques hqa 
resulted in in irritatingly- incomplete 
analysis::’ !'. . ’ ' ,;: ’ 

: Frpfes$or, Ma\n begins by outlining 
Mary! tod** demographic and eco- 
nomic development after 1650 (she has 


little to say about the first twenty years 
of the colony’s history) and closely 
follows Paul Clemens in emphasizing 
the responsiveness of the Tidewater to 
the vagaries of the North Atlantic 
economy. As she goes on to argue, 
whnt^ had always been a “boom and 
bust" tobacco economy effectively 
shaped both the accumulation and 
distribution of wealth in Maryland and. 
by the late seventeenth century, the 
decision of those who could afford it to 
switch from white servants to more 
profitable black slaves. 

Gloria Main explores Ibis tran- 
sition In her third chapter, and in a 
discussion which provides some useful 
information, but which does not add 
much that is new by way of argument, 
she allies herself with those who have 
argued that the dramatic change In (he 
Tidewater's labour base had for more 
to do with changed economic and 
demographic circumstances than it did 
with racial attitudes. 

Having ascertained the manner in 
which wealth was generated and 
distributed (and the picture she paints 
of an increasingly unequal society is 
entirely convincing) Main goes on lo 
consider the material conditions of life 
in early Maryland. It is here that one 
takes issue with her: not because of 
what she says hut because of what she 
chooses to ignore. 

In recent years we have witnessed a 
methodological revolution in early 
American history. Hitherto unknown 
or neglected records - wills, inven- 
tories. and the like - have been 
sought out and subjected to statistical 
analysis of a type unthoueht of by 
previous generations of scholars. Such 
un approach has often resulted in the 
colonial experience being presented in 
the mo&t mechanistic terms, ns a world 
which can be explained by graphs and 
equations. Such a methodology, which 
Main tends to favour, is one which 
many historians find at best uncon- 
genial and at worst incomprehensible. 

i”. Basing , her discussion upon- a 
■■ rigorous Examine (fori of a wide range 
; of source materials, , but especially 
Piobaro records, Main ' outlines 
-the material comforts enjoyed by 
Marylandefs. < Servants and slaves. 
"Poorer Planters" and “Middling ana 
Affluent Planters", but somewhat 
surprisingjy perhaps, riot women, are 
all considered separately.' . What 
emerges is a fascinating account of the 
diet, nousing, clothing and so on of 
each of these groups. Main could 
scarcely have wrung more from the 
records. But as is so often the case, 
correlations have to be made. Many of 
those established here are both valid 
and credible, but others leave one 
bemused by the extremes to which 
quantification can be taken. .For 
example, what are we supposed to 
make of the comment that ,al though 
"there appears to be some relationship 
between relative affluence, books, and 
chamberpots. .'. . A man was equally 
unlikely to own [a chamber pot] if he 
possessed £20 or ten times as much, 
had a Bible or did not have a, Bible" 
(page 246)7. 

Professor Main's interpretation ■■ 
attaches insufficient weight -to ideas ■' 

. dftc( bejiefa, Jicr Maryland; ft one.. In 
Wpri - tod ideology! play . a \ - 
secdnaaty rote to Impersonate conomic 
and demographic forces. One is left 
with only a vague impression 1 of how 
the groups discus^d actually perceived 
their, situation arid prospects within an 
increasingly unequal and ' racially 
divided society. Main concedes that 
she has "dwelled at length' on. the 
economic and demographic conse- 
quences of tobacco' culture and 
said rather little about the meaning of 
living with those consequences" and 
rests her defence on the quite amazing 
proposition that "This Ls the most 
elusive of subjects, and one better 
suited to the arts of the novelist than to 
the skills of the ' historian". This, 
fortunately, is not an opinion shared by 
ail economic and social historians. 

Tobacco Colony ^provides' an 
oxcellent discussion of. the material 
cqnditj onS of life in da rl y M«J ryland n nd 
for that. reason ranks : as an important, 
eontributjpn which demands the close 
attention, of colonial -historians. 
However, we still riwirit a -fully 
rounded account of life In that colony 
during the . critical half-century after 
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Perversions of power 


Rival rhetorics 


J. L. Houlden 


though with much less prominence. 
Whether it is Jesus himself, or Jesus as 


Graham Shaw 


The Cost of Authority: Manipulation 
and Freedom in the New Testament 


presented by Mark, the Gospel as we 
nave it sounds the genuine note with 
considerable clarity. 

From that inauspicious be 


the unstructured terms here laid down? 
And does not the place of authority in 
human relations deserve a more subtle 


human relations deserve 
and sympathetic treatment than it 
receives here? 

The other book that is not quite 


Brian Martin 


Elisabeth Jay (Editor) 
The Evangelical and Oxford 


03 


Ipp. SCM 
134 01953 


"" present is a study of amhoriiy and MovemS"" 

xercise t F' freedom in earliest Christianity. One 2 iQ nD Cambri 

iffieasst srsraa»sftf mS 8 


the exercise 
priest 


The tiresome negative features of 
Graham Shaw's book are so obtrusive 
that some readers will, to their loss, 
, in irritation. The fundamental 


give up in irritation. The tuiidameniai 
difficulty is deciding how to place it. Is 
it a learned work? Hard to say: no 
index, no footnotes, ineptitudes 
through working with an English 
version of the New Testament rather 
than the Greek text, and decisive 
judgments on the menning of passages 
where in fact then: is uncertainty. Yet 
also much dose and perceptive 
exposition of the letters of Paul and l he 


Gospel of Mark, and scholarship veiled 
the 


for the sake of clear adherence to the 
theme. Or is it, despite its length and 
the space devoted to exegesis, really a 
tract? Certainly, it calls strenuously for 
a revision of attitudes and, less clearly, 
for action; and it has the relentlessness 
and one-sidedness of a work whose 
message comes first. At root it is the cri 
decoeur of a pastor and priest who sees 
certain ills with startling clarity and can 
abide them no longer. His pain has 


baneo. .... --- . 

sooner Christians do away with it, the 
better. Retaining it, they smother the 
precious truth they stand for and 
promote the false values of sub- 
servience and intolerance. They 
suppress dissent and claim divine 
sanction for the all too human power 
they wield. 

As so often happens, to state the 
thesis baldly is to make it seem 
blissfully naive; and there is indeed in 
this book a sustained freshness 
rtf discovery that faithlessness 
n nd tnadeq uney abound and have 
abounded among the godly. These 
things are scarcely news. And some old 
familiar ghosts return once more to 
haunt these pages: that Paul perverted 
a wonderful pristine gospel, that Jesus 
stood for liberal values, that 
Christianity would be fine if it were not 
for the Church and that dogma can 
only falsify the truth about Goa. It may 
seem hardly worth saying all over 
again. 

And yet, with all its faults, this book 


the excessive technicality and the 
abstruseness of much New Testament 
scholarship, but it does at least make it 
possible to bring historical imagination 
to bear upon tne documents and the 
represent. In so doing it 
>th a 


Cambridge University Press, 
lerback, £6.95). 

0 521 24403 X 


life they ._ r 

fosters a sympathy which is bot 


scholarly and, one would suppose, a 
Christian virtue. This book is n£ 


There is an uncertainty of aim about 
this book. Accordin 

prescription it shou! 

English prose writings of Evangelical 
£t( 


gently by reason and precept- -ft 
godly ought to be very 

B the ungodly MopporaXS 

rig them deservedly" £2 
introductory essay, and the 
to each of the divines, are wj 
cogently and concisely; along 
Newman she admires clarity cfajj, 

On a particularly complicated Mad 

of religious and literary history 
stimulating, and provokes arcunna 
and invites questions. The fej 


1 * iiu mg 

sentence of her introductory bsd 

.ccordmg to its publishers slales . » M id ninetecn , h ^ 
it should be a selection of England thought of itself as a relliK 
se writings of Evangelical societv." Yet did it? Thu miHHiJ jZ 


-r — “ ,, . • „ has an austerity and a purity which give 

green him eloquence. It has also, as _ ower Much of its analysis of the 

pain will, given a peculiarly private r ation of Christians 

vision which will seem to others, m this wllh uah V«. manv of them 

way or that, distorted. 



Though reflection is wide-ranging 
and this apostle has many wild beasts to 
tight,. his thesis mny be simply stated. 
Trie Christian gospel aims to create 
freedom and reconciliation by the 
persistent and uncompromising exer- 
cise of mutual forgiveness. These are 
the supreme values and Jesus is taken 
to have promoted them . They (and not 
■ doctrines* or religious institutions) are 
- the real, stuff of the Christian religion 
and constitute the only salvation worth 


with alien values, many of them 
relating to power and authority, is 
done with skill and it hits home; 
especially where it relates to that which 
is obsolete and avoidable, yet wilfully 
retained. But the nagging annoyance 
remains, and perhaps its deepest 
source is that what we in fact have been 
given is two distinct books, neither of 
which quite manages to be itself. One is 
a tract on Christian freedom. To serve 
that end effectively, it needed to tell 
those Christians, clerical and lay, who 
share the author's concern, what ste 


harshly 

lacking in that quality where Paul is 
concerned, and it is anachronistic when 
it comes to Jesus, whose aspirations 
muy not have coincided so perfectly 
with those of his good, modern, liberal- 
minded followers. Eschatology, for 
example, cries aloud for a hearing. A 
sense of history and of development in 
Christianity do not figure much in 
these pages, sensitive as they are to the 
flow of the text and to many of its 
deeper connections. 

The effect of the fusion of the two 
potential books is that the study 
of the texts leads too easily to 
moral judgment upon them - even, 
sometimes, at the cost of sheer 
distortion ■ of their sense. Thus, 
whatever may lie behind Paul’s 
treatment of resurrection in 
I Corinthians 15, his belief on the 
subject is not wholly or chiefly 
explained by his being reprehensibly 
determined to assert his apostolic 
authority. His main concern is to 
correct what he considers a false view 
of resurrection, albeit in a spirit of 
some agitation about his credibility. 
The two potential books are made 


and Oxford Movement authors. It 
excludes, however, examples of 
handbill literature and popular 
religious tracts of the day. (How were 
they written? What stylistic means did 
they use to make their mark?) 
Conversely, Elisabeth Jay inapprop- 
riately includes two brief extracts (in 
someone else's translation) of John 
Keble's Latin text of his Praelectiones 
Academicae. The Praelectiones, or 
Oxford Lectures on Poetry, are not 
English prose. 


society.” Yet did it? The middled* 
might have done so, but did & 
wor ki ng class - the average agricuhuil 
labourer or factory worker? ft 
contention is highly debatable. Ataa, 
no doubt Newman s defection loft® 
unsettled many a waverer in fer 
Church of England, but Kebteajf 
maineo staunch; their lo** « 
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MUihall Bakunin: A Study in the 
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because it leaves out of account his 
extraordinary power of charming and 
fascinating, if only for a time, those 
with whom he came in contact. He 
would also act nobly on occasion. In 
Dresden, in 1849, after the failure of 
the attempted Insurrection, he could 
easily have escaped. But, as he wrote 
later, “I could not bring myself to 
desert poor Heubner", a fellow 
insurgent who would not abandon his 
post even when all was already tost. 
This cost Bakunin over ten years of 
prison and exile. 


Bakunin's career which have given 
rise to much speculation. One is the 


long Confession which he wrote while 
in tne “ 


le Peter and Paul Fortress in 1851, 
after being requested by Nicholas I to 
do so. Max Nettlau regarded it as an 
act of subtle deception, which is the 
view accepted by the Bakunin 
mythologizers. Professor Mendel, 
who devotes a good deal of discussion 
to this controversial document, seems 
to come to the same conclusion as 
Carr - that it was a voluntary act, and 
was in the main an accurate 


On June 2, 1870. Bakunin wrote a 
long letter to Nechaev (it runs to over 
thirty printed pages in Volume IV of prototype 
Archives), breaking off relations with been intin 


him. Bakunin's motives for this have 
been much discussed. Lehnine 
attributes the break to ideological 
disagreement. Mendel thinks it was 
due to injured vanity because 
Nechaev had treated him with 
contempt, by using methods against 
him that were only justifiable against 
political enemies. Kelly devotes a long 
chapter to a discussion of the subject: 


Bakunin (in spite of the author's 
occasional denial) was Turgenev's 
for Rudin. The two had 
intimate friends for some years 


as students in Berlin. But Turgenev 
was kind-hearted and charitable, and 
To excuse 
time of 
young 

intelligentsia, for lack of any 
opportunity to participate in the kina 
of public service they yearned for, to 
flounder in the morass of theoretical 



Pusey remained staunch; their lojtfj 
held fast the majority inspired byfr 
early years of the Oxford Mown® 
lor dc 


Dr Jay’s comments on prose style are 
tare. Sne does show that John Henry 


Newman in The Tamworth Reading 
Room crushed his opponent, Sir 
Robert Peel, “with the weight of 
accumulated parallel clauses” and slew 
him “with an epigram". Yet this sort of 
analysis is hard to find in her 
commentary, and often when it does 
occur it is rudimentary: we are 
informed that Francis Close, the 
famous vicar of Cheltenham and Dean 
of Ripon, wrote sermons, lectures and 
books which were thin on ideas but 
which showed “and" as his favourite 
conjunction, and the dash as his most 
characteristic stylistic device: not really 
much help. It Is surprising that she 






• j snare mo bvuiui t cunwj n, wuuiw 

Was'ihUgpspel theyat® to take td follow hHredpe for 
.announced In his teaching ana death " Christian life, within the practicalities 
than it was distorted by the insidious G f OLir existence. As it stands, it has 
and pluriform intrusion of human little ta say to those who, regretting 
authority. The letters of Paul display authoritarian tendencies in the 
this perversion in operation on every church, nevertheless see the need for 
page, as he flatters, cajoles, bludgeons order and feel there is a legitimate kind 
add blackmails his subject Christians a f authority without which the word of 
into acceptance of his will. He all but ood will almost certainly go by default, 
stifled the liberating grace of which, at The longing look to the example of the 
the deepest level ofhis authenticity, he Quakers (another familiar ghost) is 
was nevertheless the messenger. revealing and the riposte only too 

In the next oldest Christian ; obvious: can the Church ever be 
document, the Gospel of Mark, some anything like a mass movement or one 

hat emb 


scholarship! The aspiration, if 
ambitious, is admirable in itself, and 
there is much that is attractive in the 
starting-point for . the alleged : new 
approach: simply to take the scrip- 
tural books as, on their historical 
performance, works of 


immense 


lower". The power shows itself for 
ihaw in their cat 


apacity to testify 
the freedom and 


to and to create 
reconciliation which he sees as the 
heart of the Gospel. -On- his own 
showing, of course, that is hot all that 


aiiuwiug. uiw , 

they testify to, and in effect Shaw (as he 
is entitled to 


. .1 1 
>4- 

'a 


do) takes what moves 

-him. But precisely here there is a 

— , . — ,—7--.=. — certain lack of that austerity which in 

of the same forces can be. discerned; that embraces a wide social range on other respects marks this work so 

strongly: for ’ the New Testament 
writings have their own historical 
integrity and the discipline of hearing 



Personal effects 


John W. Bowker 


between the two would. Ironically, 
have Reinforced the next stage of their 
--"Tment, which is to treat cautious! 


their voices is here bypassed sdmewhat 
cavalierly in the interests of an 


.... represented 

All these clerics were well read in the 
classics, especially the Oxford 
Movement men, Keble, Newman and 
Pusey, who were able to write fluently 
in Latin, and utilized Its constructions 
and rhetoric in English. 

Unsatisfactory in these respects as a 
literary critic. Dr Jay is better where 
church history is concerned. The 
extracts from the religious contro- 
versialists are well chosen and show the Never quite sure .u* 

conflict in belief between the liternry ‘critic : or a histonjo, m ^ 
Evangelicals and the Tractarians. They succeeded ultimately « a 
are valuable for students since most of final observation on that pn ^ 

the texts are inaccessible 'ill any is that she sets too^ miw* ^ A 
convenient form. The book furnishes, 
for instance, easily manageable 
examples of Francis Close on church 
architecture, William Goode on the 
divine rule of faith and practice, 

Newman's booklet The Tamworth 


Nor does Dr Jay stress enough Ift 
Tracts for the Times were written ink 
first place for the clergy -an "appeals 
the clergy”, even if some 
presentea to Pusey’s theolopal 
society - and only secondly b 
congregations. In Keble's case.ibmi 
much evidence in his writings oHe 
debt to Wordsworth, little of that la 
Coleridge: it is tenuous indeed b 
maintain that Keble's use of the mi 
“fancy" in his tract On the A/yjdrfa 
attributed to' the Early Fathers of h 
Church owed anything to Colen^i 
Perhaps, too, she should tuYeooft 
that Matthew Arnold’s enlhp&it 
report of Newman's sermon deKvuya 
St Mary’s, Oxford, is pailicilidj 
partial: others were not impresedbji 
rather monotonous voice and ora 
long pauses. Then, on the subject o 
Tractarian ' poetic diction, ante 
expression found its source ■ 
eighteenth-century poetry. It « 
partly used In the belief that pffi 
‘‘the handmaid of reUgiai-, ■?? 
have Us own peculiar vocabomy*® 
the initiated could luidersttK* 
doctrine of reserve, esponps? 
Isaac Williams in Tract 
applicable to poetry as well as 

It is unfortunate that 
the series to which this bookPW 
has induced an identity criss. In * , 


It was to be expected that the spate of 
material on Bakunin which has been 
made available in recent years should 
tempt further biographers. That 
Indefatigable scholar, Arthur 
Lehnlng, has laboured hard to edit 
and publish the rich store of Bakunin 
documents which was acquired in 1936 

t .1. . V i i! I I Crwt'fil 


by the International Institute of Social 
HIs 


illstory in Amsterdam. This came 
mainly from the library of Max 
Nettlau, a scholar of independent 
means who devoted his life to the 
study of anarchism. He died in 1944, 
at the age of seventy-nine. He was the 
author, among many other writings, 
of a monumental biography in 
German of Bakunin, in three volumes, 
comprising over twelve hundred 
pages. Each page was written by him 
on wax paper and duplicated on an 

An/I tlia fnfHp rnrxiac cA 


“auto-copier", and the forty copies so 
produced were sent to friends and 




speculation - tne sunertiuous men. ur 
Kelly is neither Kind-hearted nor 
charitable, so far as Bakunin is 
concerned. She sees him as an awful 
example of what happened when the 
pursuit of wholeness, imbibed in fus 
youth from German idealism, took 
possession of an “introverted, divided 
and unfulfilled personality". 


She concludes that: 

Bakunin's vision of the unified 


human personality of the distant 
nay differ Fr< 


future may differ From the Marxist 
one in its rhetoric and the 
immediacy of its appeal, but it 
comes from the snme philosophical 
stable amd imposes the same 
constraints on the choice of means. 
Given that the use of force Is the 


only way yet devised or eliminating 
the tension between the Individual 


major libraries, including the British 
Museum. After the reopening of the 
Institute, which the Germans had 
closed down in 1940. publication of 
Bakuniniana was embarked on, and 
seven fat volumes of Archives 
Bakounlne have appeared since 1961. 

Arthur P. Mendel started to write ' 
bis book because he felt that E. H. 
Carr’s biography did not sufficiently 
/ Bakunin’s contribution to ' 

freedom; he finished the book 
convinced that no biographer of the 
anarchist aristocrat had adequately 
realized the threat which he posed to 


William Carricktook these portraits of a glazier, peasants having tea and an old woman in St Petersburg of the early 1 860s. 
Marvin Lyons in Russia in Original Photographs 1860-1920 (212pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £6.95. 0 7100 9243 1) 
Includes Several Carrick "types" and many other remarkable photographs which show the great variety of peoples in 

rfri 


Imperial Russia and the striking contrasts of the lives of the nobility and ihe peasantry in a society about to be overturned 
bv revolution. The book ends with a number of photographs of post-revolutionary Russia. 


i.rv uiisoi WHICH (1C UU3 

^eedom, or the fact that along with 
‘ lonate ranting about unlimited 


T* rt y» Bakunin, .whether aware of 
lao contradiction or not, was at the 


Thomas Mozley's 
Oriel College and to 

lewman in old age, 


Movement. 


he hod no axe to grind, en 
brother-in-lnw’s boon » 


g 




C. Daniel Bat$on and 
W, Larry VentiS 

The Religions Experience: A Social- 
Psychological Perspective 
356pp. Oxford University Press. 
£18.50 (paperback, £9.95). 
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argument, which is to treat cautiously 
claims that individual religion fs 
; determined solely by social influence... 
Thfa is partially true,, but equally 
.important are tHe Individual re- 
constructions and re-creation of the 
world.' These happen in different ways, 
however; and tne authors pr 
“three-dimensional analysis l 
religious”, with distinguishing em- 
phases on end-orientation, quest- 
orientation and means-orientation. 


assumption of what needs, somehow, 
to be there. It is hard to do justice to 
much compelllng'truth so elegantly yet 
waywardly expressed 1 . 


Reading Room and Pusey on the Holy 
Euchanst. Charles Simeon, though 


more accessible elsewhere, is also well 


amusing but inaccurate. Bul 
Jny might sny, 


fc- 


Mna time propounding “rigid 
*u(horItarianism”. Actually, 

«s masterly biography, was am 
ifu : I V ieren t Inwnstotenoy 
“Jumns outlook. "Bakunin" 

* HT.ifV'k ^own to the world as one 
• « the founders of anarchism. It is less 
i “I™ remembered that he was the first 


He was a most powerful orator, in 
spite of the barrier of having to use 
languages foreign to him. He 
exercised an enormous influence over 
• would-be intellectual revolutionaries, 
romantics like himself , intoxicated by 
the appeals to violence ■ and 
destruction, and little concerned with 
the improbability and the patent 
inconsistency of the promised Utopia. 

Both his latest biographers, Arthur 
Mendel and Aileen Kelly, are fully 
aware of the discreditable aspects of 
Bakunin's career, and devote much 


autobiography. Dr Kelly does not 
address herself to the question. 
Whatever the truth about Bakunin's 
motives, the Confession did not win 
any favours . from Nicholas for 
. Bakunin, ft was only after. the Tsaf’S 
death that his successor, Alexander U, 
was persuaded by Bakunin’s mother 
(whom on occasions her son-vilified in 


i treatment of 
letter of 


it is the most illuminatinotrc 
the question to date. The letter of 
June 2, incidentally, revealed (ns 
first painted out by Confine) that 
Bakunin was. not, as was generally 
.supposed, the adthor of the 'notorious ; 
Catechism of a Revolutionary, made 
public at the trial of Nechaev after he 
extradited for the murder of 


and the whole, the proponents of 
the ideal of the unity of civil and 
political society arc constrained by 
their own logic to propose a 
dictatorship which submerges the 
first in the second as a means to the 
goal of the ideal society. Our 
century has seen how the means 
tend to become the immediate end-, 
the goal recedes to a distant future, 
and eventually the despotism which 
was to lead to paradise becomes 
instead a “desperate Simulation” 
[the phrase is Kolakowski’s] of 
paradise itself. 


was 


represented; Dr Jay notes rightly his 


restrained and urbane style. He was a 
learned man who sought to persuade 


in that age 


ace to them. Both, like Care before 
em, 
writin 


Z 


frjgfaaior of the conception of a select 
organized revolutionary. 


agree that his theoretical 
igs . are riddled with incon- 
sistendes, interesting for psychological 
reasons only. Bui where Professor 
Mendel calls Freud In aid. Dr Kelly is 
concerned with “utopiap psychology”. 


The most remarkable episode in 
Bakunin's life was probably his 
relationship with the fanatical 
terrorist, Nechaev, the prototype of 
incon- Peter Verkhovensky in Dostoevsky's 
The Devils. Nechaev, inspired by 
Karakozov's attempt to assassinate 
Alexander II in 1866, and intent on 
fomenting revolution by organizing 


%ust the author 
XC with his purse' 


propose a 
Is of being 



pages 


Peter Rebblethwaite 


Michael J. Walsh 


The difficulty about a bibliography is 
' always to set its limits. In the case of the 
Vatican, this difficulty is increased 
because it lived in symbiosis with 
Rome for so long that in talking about 
the city one is already talking about the 
TVa^caqi/So -H/.y, Morton’s splendid 
; i bqpk,’ Th^ foiifiiains of Rome , should 


Anthony BurgessYno^^^ 
Abba. And sinceGidesj^u, 
The Vatican Cellars, «■, 

space should have is ' 
Zola’s classic Rome: 
account of the moodof 
Vatican in the last years® 

Some works werepub 


jwty, bound together ribt only by 
prwnon ideals, but by the tie of 
®Pjat obedience to an absolute 
revolutionary dictator." But Mendel’s 
^ concern is to search for the rbots 
J tne crying inconsistency , in 
political theories; in the 
! Of the man whose "anarchist, 

■jouEtomlaa freedom was born not of 
, j« bgrolc strength and courage it 
to reflect, but rather of; 
arid flight”. We are 


She also argues most convincingly that 
the cause of the breach could not have 
been Bakunin's revulsion against 
Nechaev’s methods - indeed, as she 
shows, letters written by him after the 
break of June 2. 1870. comparing 
Nechaev to Belinsky, or justifying the 
murder of Ivanov, disprove this. She 
attributes the rupture with Nechaev to 
envy, to the realization that his own 
“pursuit of the millennium" in politics 
called for Nechaev's means, but that 

h and 


The passage of time' has probably put the students to put Bakunin s ideas 
Bakunin in perspective: tne riddles in into practice, founded a small 

his career have been solved, so far as revplutionarygroup in 1869. Nechaev h ■ Bounin, lacked the strength and 
thefactsareconcerned. His theoretical was the first Russian revolutionan' to reso i u ti on t0 employ them- "a Rudin, 
writings tend mostly to appeal to those spell out "the full implications of the imootcntiv Vearriins to embody his 
who are emotionally drawn to them, principle that the end justifies the 
rkther than 1 to those who are meBnsinrevolution ,, .andtoactouthis 
intellectually converted. He has tbils belief in real life. The conspirators of 


impotently yearning to embody 
ideal of unreflecting action". This is, 
by the way, not too far removed from 
Professor Mendel's contention that 
the clue. to'Bakunin is td be sought in 
his weakness. 


There . is one aspect of Bakunin's 
writings : which has perhaps ; not 
received the attention it deserves; the 
accuracy - of his . forecast of the course 
of the revolution in Russia, even if he 
was nearly half a century out in his 
' timetable. He believed that revolution 
was more likely in a backward country 
like Russia, and that the peasants 
would play the decisive role In. 
bringing it about. (It was indeed a 
peasant army which decided the issue 
In Petrograd on February 27, 1917, 
arid again a peasant army which 
helped Lenin to power eight months 
later.) The method of revolution, 
according to Bakunin, was to be total 
.anarchy. But the chaos must be 
controlled and guided by a secret, all-, 
powerful dlite, operating- within it. 
(All - this along witn constant 
denunciations of “Jacobins” and of all 
organs of authority.) And lastly, 
Bakunin’s vision of Russia, liberated • 
from Tsardom and enjoying the 
happiness of freedom, heading a 
cdmirionwealth of Slavstates, likewise 
freed from Austrian Or Turkish 
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or perhaps, the political philosopher attempts to persuade the government . Owes miich of hfer ; tyranny.’ has become, in caricature, 

Unin's revolutionary pnndples WP” ■ ,„. f _.. aeca===a= , | i ■■ rr— 

jjut fato 




me, to -preyr.:4k> Wi 
^ydiQanalwficy explanations; stifift Bs 1 
and thq "Oedipus link" 
fyflU nis, mother. The case which 
■ Water seems convincing - 


older to interpret this extraordinary Unin's reVolutipnary prindples were/ 
man. • *.. 4 ' . Out into .-precti0B-;':f|iat- theafcj.W^ 


r*Wd can be judged, if at all, only 
HRS® 1 ** psychoanalysis - in so 
method is capable of being 
to subjects long dead. 


lafed by his early admirers, is. not wtb Herzen , Ugarev ana boxu 

rssiTavirSfeirsi 

■ activities in the International, of .the oL jus : aimosr non 


rev and Bakunin in 
the last 
m the 

was - taken in by 


negative sides . of Bakunin are . 
He seems to hive lived 
a dfC“h. world. of. his own 
Hite art overgrown child, 

; Sjjy •’ to. 1 i|ace -. .reality. - He . was 

ttiuS - J n ' , - hi > behaviour! 

domineering, intolerant 
S '{^dlesome, with, no sense, of 
.-.responsibility, 'He . borrowed 
u whoever he. dbuld! wlthjittle 
^.ff r .vOr.i .fbr. that matter, 
ntion-* ..-of ..pgy|Qg it. back.' The: 
bpest^by which Marie; 

iaUoa^jn’H? 




fund, whiefi Herzen (who died ‘in 
January 1870) had held for rqvo- 
arid.. 


events, and omitting "the evidence 

rieSs SUb ^ U Balron1lT re an^ *h£ lluttpnary purooses. and gave him 1 
denies ? of certificate of : mernbership (num 

s w ° f - 


bqred 2771) of g fictitious World 


To some extent 


lUlsiph . fro pi : the 

,J72 was uptfue.'But 

irft^enouah - . discreditable 
^ which 

Y jj 


relations with Marx : seems 
’ conviricingly established on^the basis 
of letters quoted by her from the 
volumes of the Archives Bafcounine 
concerned. Since the facts relating to 
Bakunin’s secret Alliance are too well 
established to be sertoiBly disputed, 

Kellv attributes to Lehnlng {he N ... ; . . . a , 

genuinely Bakunlnist faith ihatltis Arrived -(n ; ; Oenevai 
- nosSble by an effort of. Will to continued t? He and. cheat in hjs 
transform reality. Into what on&wopld ; wonted manner; steafing- Jettere 1 for. 
Srlttobe''. •' ■ the purpose of blackmail. weaving 

• -Thefo ate ' two episodes in farit&te. pf'revblufiori and the hke. 


the fake certificate enabled him to 
pefauade his fellow members to 
murder the. student, Ivanov, Mtenstbly 
because he wns suspected ,of betrayal, 
actually with the aim of binding the 
group together by lhc bond of a frime 
mcbipmort'-' 





A Portrait of julia Strac-.hey 

Frances Partridge’s tribute td her close friend, the 
niece of Lytton Strachey 


■ F^sclnat In g read 1 ng' 


Anthony Powell 
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FRENCH LITERATURE 


Struggling on the edge 


A. J. Krailsheimer 

Leo Spitzer 

Essays on Seventeenth-century 

French Literature 

Edited and translated by David 

Bellos 

336pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£27.50 

0 521 24356 4 

In an ideal world, no doubt, study of 
theology woqld bring its adepts closer 
to God, of economics to wealth and of 
Literary criticism to the truth and 
beauty contained in literature. As 
things are, the only indisputable 


effigy, but a model of its creator's 
struggle . . * Insofar as later critics 
have absorbed Spitzer's insights and 
offered insights of their own, it would 
seem that his work has served its 
purpose and belongs to history. Bellos 
concludes his excellent introduction 
(from which all the above 
are taken) with the 
“Spitzer's criticism. . . contains ... a 
moral lesson of greater import than any 
of the particular lessons given on 
Racine and La Fontaine” andthis is his 
“moral integrity . . . fundamental 
honesty." 


Trying at the thoughts 

enuasa 

evolution of the Essais fan lift 

n ^ errs »» calling the ink K 
Bordeaux Copy/Manuscript yft 
brown" when m f^ there is JJ 


Racine's style into the period style to 

which it belongs" by claiming that “the |) # Coleman 

point here really is that I do not deal 
with the history of ideas" which he then 
argues against for its “fatalism and 
determinism.” In fact that is not the 
point, nor is it true: Peter France in his 
quotations excellent Racine's Rhetoric (1964) pays • o^rhaS'JTawce 8 
statement due tribute to Spitzer, especially to his ~™ ara laayce 
* honesty, but makes comparisons with 
secondary tragic writers (and also 


I. D. McFarlane and Ian 
Maclean (Editors) 

Montaigne: Essays in memory of 


tragic 

Corneille) to show how Racine exploits 
currently available conventions more 
effectively, so that the reader gains a 
valuable critical perspective quite 
While it is always pleasant to record l ac ^ n g > n Spitzer. 
any man's integrity, as well as his As to history of ideas, the not very 
genius, such tribute seems more felicitous comparison between 
appropriate to a Festschrift or obituary Polyeucte , IV, iii and the medieval 
than to a commemoration in the shape Saint-Alexls concludes with the remark 


174pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
£17.50. 

0 19 815769 X 


variety of shades in the colowfe 
example, a violent correction lu te 
black ink, so heavily impressed^ 
lines have marked the^ ” * a 


A reader has to give of his intellect and 
sensibility when trying to rediscover all 
the literal and symbolical meanings of 
words in their historical and aesthetic 
perspective. In this sense, Montaigne is 
a “committed” author, destined to be 
read on all the different levels he gives 


as well surely makes an enoQ 
point about the death of UB J 
the fact that the Ink is the same nL 
that Montaigne crossed off all 4 m 
lines at the same time. 

A question of translation arises fa 
I. D. McFarlane’s article, where k 
writes, “happiness (though pot a 
entirely satisfactory translation d 

vnlunt£\" TTin mLu . 


JEWISH HISTORY 



growth on literature. The history of 
criticism is a perfectly legitimate 
academic subject, part of the history of 
ideas and art; the fortunes of a given 
author or work mny be as relevant as 
Its genesis to a reader's fuller 
understanding. None the less, 
publication of six critical articles, four 
of which go back between forty- five 
and fifty-five years, and the most 
recent or which is thirty years old, is not 
a self-evident goad, and merits 
discussion. 

When Leo Spitzer died in 1960 he 
had published some 800 items, mostly 
articles and reviews, in five languages. 
David Bellos has selected six of them, 
translated those not originally written 
in English, tidied up footnotes and 
references and generally done an 
exemplary editorial job turning his 
raw material into a homogeneous 
collection ot essays on seventeenth- 
century French literature. There are 
however problems, .as he is the first to 
; admit. Throughout his fifty years of 
learned writing Spitzer “left no one 


that Spitzer still has something to tell 
renders today about the style and 
language (virtually the only theme of 
the essays) of Corneille, Racine, La 
Fontaine and Saint-Simon, something 
which remains fresh and is not to be 
found eleswhere. It does not require 
excessive generosity to concede that he 
has, but it is not necessarily petty to 
enter some substantial reservations. 

The two essays on Racine show both 
Spitzer's strength and weakness. The 
first, "Racine's Classical piano ” 
{Dtimpfung in the original) consistsin a 
brilliant and extended (more than 100 
pages) analysis of a score or so of 
stylistic devices whereby Racine 
achieves that modulation, or “rhetoric 
of attenuation” which Spitzer identifies 
as his distinctive characteristic. Use of 
indefinite article, of demonstrative 
pronoun, of third person (to take only 
the first three headings) is shown to 
contribute to an overall sense of 
restraint under tension, which explains 
(in Spitzer'B view) why “Racine 
remains for ever close to us because he 


great book” and always insisted that is eternally distant." As an analysis of 
ftfaph olfltsh ig -Yfas dialogue", whereas . Racine’s language the essay is a model. 


Professor Bellos ‘diterinihgly admits 
that this is “the sort of book Spitzer 
never published and would not have 
wanted to publish,” Moreover Spitzer 
held that "scholarship should be on the 
edge of nothingness. . . not a marble 


of “baroque" in the essay on the rich de 
Thiramine: "Ph&dre is the ideal type of 
a baroque tragedy”, “Racine, the 
baroque poet, is a French poet” and , in 
general, French classicism is, for 
Spitzer, really baroque. As with the 
statement about Corneille, such 
opinions cannot merely be dismissed as 
wrong or meaningless, but they are, to 
say the least, obfuscating. As a means 
of promoting dialogue such articles 
have obvious value, but presented as 
unanswerable monologue they may 
just mislead. 

If these essays were now appearing 
for the first time only the most captious 
critic would fail to acknowledge that 
they represent stylistic criticism of the 
highest order, and as such make a real 
contribution to our appreciation of 
Racine and the others. In his own day 
Spitzer was criticized for excessive 
emphasis on linguistic criteria, but it is 
the tacit assumptions of a quite 
obsolete cultural history, the 
perversely idiosyncratic terminology 
(eg, Baroque) which make this a bock 
to be treated by students, and even 
teachers, with great caution. The 


arid :bfears frequent te-reading, but It - ..history: -of criticism has - gained 1 an 


shows how a great author wrote, not 
why he is great. Answering his critics 
later, .Spitzer appended a note, 
defending himself against the charge 
that he does "not adequately . insert 


admirably edited volume, but one may 
doubt whether the delayed impact of 
these essays on the modern reader will, 
on balance, bring truth and beauty that 
much nearer. 


Logolatrous lunacies 


W. D. Redfern 


definition, '*Ub{ folle est l’auto- 


Montaigne knows that he is a 
“difficult” author: the frequency with 
which he comes back to words like 
obliquement, blals, consanguiniti and 
consubstantiallti, gloser and entre- 
gloser is a proof of this. And it is this 
also that makes the excellent article by 
Terence Cave in this book so 
stimulating. He sees Montaigne as 
being, above all, a highly intelligent 
reader, both of others - “tne Essais are 
simply the orchestration of a vast 
reading experience” and of himself. 
Cave argues finely that the way an 
unusually skilled reader can “sniff” a 
characteristically Montaignean man- 
ner is through long reading and re- 
reading of the Essais so that the 
“ 'linking thread’ Is itself produced by 
shadow of a writer reading and re- 
reading his text in search of a linking 
thread”. The literary self-conscious- 
ness of Montaigne makes the perfect 
reader "one who, in following the 
traces of the self-portrait and 
understanding their function, learns 
that whatever of value he Is to gain 
from the text must be organized in 
terms of his own experience, not 
Montaigne's”. 

From the lofty peaks of criticism 
such as this one turns to the other 
articles in this collection, bearing in 
mind Cave's words that Montaigne 
makes “few allowances for the naive 
or inattentive reader”. Whenever 
Montaigife practises literary criticism 
he does so in the manner of Leavis, 
Richards, Empson. or Knights four 
hundred years later; so that we are 
plunged into “dose reading”. An 


,. . . .. Montaigne. The dob 
which indicate libido, concnpisttw 
or carnal desfre are exee«yj 
numerous in the Essais - lasdd, 
'concupiscence, atouchemeni stmt 
tance, desbordements, extreme wfe* 
etc - and furthermore the 15&E 
marginalia show very cearly, bj 
crossing off and redistribution, iha 
Montaigne was concerned with fr 
different variations in style, level at 
tone around the essential word rate* 
up to his death in 1592. Forexampku 
III. 5. what does one make of (he hi 
that volupti is crossed out idJ 
oncupiscence inserted? Or (he dun 
from la desbauche to wtyS 
“Happiness” seems the wrong wed 
here. 

The book as a whole is backmiJii 
using the Pldiade edition of (he Eus. 
which is very rough or even wrongisB 
transcription of Latin quotatlossudt 
bit haphazard about the a , b ill i 
passages. Most scholars outside Bras 
use the Villey/Saulnier edition 
is, at least, more rigorous. Thm« 
too many cliches here loo: “h ts» 
wonder then . . ."or “it should unit 
surprising that . . .", and loo*F 
unnecessary examples. Vi ** 
conscious that the authonseea&n 
living in a fantasy world in 
reader is superior to Moutaigae-tt 
“though here I am norstae® 
Montaigne always makes hU.lhwN 
clear". Many of the ;wntnww 
“explain” his thought and watt* 
and by so doing fail to. observe k* 
much' better Montaigne it 

cmc in hie writinB the W®)' 

ran 


Andr£ Blavier 

Les Fous Uttfralres 

,924pp. Paris: Veyrier. 290fr. 
2 85199 2686 


» ■ t~i — - — ■ mu.u- For his part, Blavier clings to his. t-.-.-e— «««. n.aumt . /-mi ,, - - ■ .i.iin„»nNs nn 

deification d uni ndividu dans ieqilet ne oddballs. Did the act of writing down example is the fine analysis of a passage discontinuity and oDitque ^ 

se reconnalt aucun collectif”, is pot their obsessive fantasies exacerbate, from the Aeneid and one from disqualify a mediocre re ^ K a<v ^ 
" ' - • • ----- their Lucretius In “Sur des Vera de Virgile” Essais, and forces ui to ^ 


so damning as it 6t first, sounds. 


alleviate or simply register 


up if we had the time. The categories of 
"ious littgraires” selected are: 

. . . , . - lingiiislidans, cosmogonists, prophets, 

Andre Blavier/ Pataphysician,. squarers of the circle, astronomer^, 
Oullpien } and guardian of the Queneau persecution-maniacs, ' scientists, 
archives in Verviers, has out of homage doctors, ..inventors, electoral 
and parallel interest carried oh where ' candidates, philanthropists, novelists 
Raymond Queiieau left off. in Les and - poets. The. linguisticiahs,; .like 


Much of Blavier’s book is biblio- affliction? Kafka spoke o“f writing as TO5) where he “chews" Virgil’s and Qtwsiiom I 
graphical: references We could follow liberation from murderous urges. Lucretius words, and uses both Montaigne t 


How. to read a p*P 


It is fitting that this memorhj Jig 
for Richard Sayce, a 
ranging, scholar and WHlogtfP*™ 

_ _ . ' should have been devoted to 

passages" - in Margaret McGowan’s favourite author. 


Enfimts du Llmqn. Into that novel 
Quebeau incorporated the products of 

K rars spent at the Biblioth&que 
ationale studying (he “fous littdr- 
alres” of the nineteenth century, but 
instead of a few dozen eclectic pages 
Blavier here offers us 900. Like nis 
master, he prefers to call the objects of 
his research hitiroclites, for he is 

■•qf those he : dracribc^ got 
^n(cMt alwaVs, in t!ie full sense, af their 


Brisset (the most genial of the breed) ^ 
in forcing on us their theories about 
original or universal languages, leap 
beyond standard etymology, phonetic 
laws and historical grammar, often into 
puns, out of impatience with the corset 
of normal discourse. They are obsessed 
by a supposedly lost or as yet inexistent 
unity. How logolatrous all these 
;:As one-of them sc 


Blavier thinks that, for some, passages to excite his imagination 
publication was cathartic and sexually and to recall other Latin love 
prevented their being locked away, poetry. This makes the sloppy use of 
Some achieve striking metaphors for .passage" (p48) - where It ought to be 
their visions: “Le soleil est tin des 
satans de Timivers. C’est tin sdpulcre 
blanch! quv au-dedans est plein 
d'ossemeiits et de pourriture. Le soleil 
est excrdnientiel, : c’est .la fosse 
d'aisance de notre systime." Another, 
in .a spiritual high rather than a low, can 
still come up with ah unconsciously 
SWiftian proposal for ^Philanthrope)- 


Hurrying along 


phagie": the sacrifice of their own flesh 
by volunteers to victims of hunger, 
based on the reasonable premiss that it 
is better to feed our fellows than the 


Annette Lavers 



worms, 


Jsani-Yvss Tadi£ 
Le Roman d’aventures 


cab 


,, .. .. _._ r .*»y hhmi .. ... »>■ w,«w pito a kltld of sense: — — . . .. 

yfas Another astutely ndtes that^ ^,'11 n’y a. , 7b‘MMrenreB^fauves\ nififephbreux . , .. . 

hlnh of Ihe most; acute ki nd. Ip . ,pas de n>d(hode .pbiif trcnjver ce qu^on ^os, anachronismie, , v . dcoeuirantb .TLliere is a beauty , a material beauty of 
j „ words pf onb of . them, however, ne cheithe'pas"..Ih general,; there Is .jbsanitb, superbc rdsiiJtat”. Blavier ^ which clever critics 

VflWP kcncrelly t ”made no more: ntefitod iti the madness, and feW can .vnngs hlt raving anthology to a close nowadays long and love to forget" 


Parish 
ran ifc-: 
037455 7 


Univcrsitaires 



again to ihake 
enterion: not only by ^5 
style or by the boU j£j ^ 
separate auch^npvels 
fiction, fantastic tales. ^y 

historical romances, 

9 f Imagination. 

pf events Which JStiia 
genre, its more 
can express a sense 
in existence. Thi?:M;? * 
“world of bb 


unashamed , i piH 

passions and melodrafTSi. ^ 


elec 


Sources which sustain 


Geza Vermes 


Chaim Raphael 

The Springs of Jewish Life 

288op. Chatto and Windus. £12.50. 

0 70112335 4 

Short, untechnical, easily readable, 
The Springs of Jewish Life is not 
another “straight" history, the author 
assures us In his opening sentence. Its 
"antral issue”, suggested to him by his 
publisher, a non-Jewish lady, concerns 
the sources of the dynamism and will to 
live that have sustained the Jews 
against so many odds throughout so 
many centuries. 

If not “straight", this work by Chaim 
Raphael is still a history in as much as it 
tells the story of the formation , roughly 
between the Babylonian exile (sixth 
century bc) and the Talmud (c ad 500), 
and development of the “heritage" 
acknowledged as Judaism by gener- 
ations of Jews until the present time, a 
heritage from which they have 
derived their "Jewish consciousness". 
Together with an intense devotion to 
the Bible and to its ideal of life 
sanctified through obedience to the 
Law received by Moses on Sinai, this 
“heritage" is represented as being 
composed of a potent sense of kinship, 
and also a compelling attachment to 


Jerusalem - to the Temple and its 
ceremonies while the sanctuary stood 
to Zion as a dream between ad 70 and 
modem times, and to the state of 
Israel, which is now for many a secular 
substitute for ancient religious and 
poetic aspirations. A further important 
but negative ejement noted by Raphael 
j. quality of separation, of 
difference, that marks it. In the 
centuries of diaspora existence, this 
trait has served as well to characterize 
Judaism as to protect and preserve it. 

Not every part of this “heritage" is 
genuinely Jewish in origin: Raphael 
knows that much of it was assimilated 
from Babylon, Persia and Greece. 
Contact and conflict with foreign 
civilizations, especially with Seleucid 
Hellenism in the second century bc and 
with Rome in two wars (ad 66-70 and 
132-35), contributed, it is pointed out, 
to the development among Jews of a 
tendency to turn inward, to rely on 
their own resources, to opt for 
particularism against openness and 
cosmopolitanism. 

Chaim Raphael sees Christianity as 
the chief catalyst of -Jewish self- 
definition. It was against a hostile, 
critical and subsequently oppressive 
and persecuting Church that Israel had 
to assert itself and to survive during the 
long centuries of exile. The Rabbis, we 
are constantly told, shaped Judaism 
with their eyes on the Christian schism: 


hcriiagc" nil 
prominently in whm they 


they removed from the 
that featured 
saw as a riva 

Many are sure to find Raphael’s 
account original and fascinating. 
Nevertheless the structure of his 
composition conceals two flaws that 
affect his peculiar approach to the 
sources of Jewish life throughout. The 
first is inherent in the genre of 
“remembered history": only matters 
preserved by tradition and folk 
memory count. Conversely, whatever 
the Rabbis or later guardians of 
Judaism decided to omit from their 
synthesis is qualified by them (and by 
our author) as “non-Jewish”. Thus we 
are led to such curious inconsistencies 
as the denial of the Jewishness of the 
Aponyplia ; although written by Jews 
for Jews, in Hebrew, Aramaic and 
occasionally in Greek, because they 
were preserved for many centuries by 
tbe Christian Church alone in (Jewish) 
Greek versions. In other words, 
"Jewishness" has to carry a traditional 
stamp of approval in Raphael’s view. 
At the same time, he himself describes 
the Rabbinic religious synthesis ns 
possessing not only “resilient 

strength", but also “appalling 

narrowness”. He implicitly admits, 
therefore, that a great proportion of 
the earlier religious values belonging to 
the spirutual wealth of Judaism, 
-indeed whole streams of thought such 
as visionary apocalypticism, were 


The Palestine problem 


ledsive tjihi when it ’ p ~H^ C ^iSon vHth the hefpj# 


the fictional 
characters, to 


L sg 
whereas 


death 




William J. Fishman 

Joseph Gorny 

The British Labour Movement and 
Zionism 1917-1948 
251pp. Cass. £17.50. 

0 7M6 3162 0 
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Looking back over the long years of his 
involvement in the international 
labour raovement, Fenner Brockway 
revealed that "One of tbe most difficult 
questions was Palestine. To most 
problems one can apply general 
pnndples, but to Palestine r no. By no 
other question have I been so 
Punled. • He could have been 
(peaking for most Labour and ILP 
Kaaere exposed to the vicissitudes 
from British Labour’s 
responses to Poalel Tsion (Socialist 
Zionism) after 1917. Joseph Gomy's 
2W* explore, and tbereoy 
explain their relationship, bring to light 
l er *ytog clash of personalities, 
™eh together with diverse political, 
!f interests, constantly 

nTu , a °atural. rapport founded 
wtdeologleal sympathy and personal 

hm? departure was the 

rT^Meclaratlon with its promise of 
"/rational Home for the Jew?. Both 
PpUtt construed a different meaning 
« that statement, and it was this 
/J rge - nce that perpetuated tensions 
nusliusi, with mutual: recrimln- 
•pon leading to short-term ruptures in 
2®*S,of crisis. For Poalei Tsion 


majority- which wouto con-' 
r.k i- a k.wisn national state. The 
Party’s interpretation led to an 
jpWvaleoce in policy,' It agreed with 
-22™*®, Of ' immigration but was 
jWaqus of the concept of a national 
which was viewed as a govern- 
Pcntal ploy to protect Imperialist 
wterests; that is, by setting up a Jewish 
W|e under British hegemony; it would 
.■flp sustain the vital route to India. 

/^•jiy, in .1920, the leaders of the 
1 art Y 118(1 emphasized their 
. ^aUfied Support for: Zionism in a 
Lloyd George before the San 
J]°, Gonierence on Palestine. It 
of Balfour by 
JW tf* area concerned be 



iornsm as rr 


a oy 

•yho'ablured zJdt .... 

- imperialism. It 
’E^^?y. Macponald'8 vklt;fo the 
ttSw* ^{W2>neJ flettiembhts in 1921, 

.regstfdfiptWeeti 


both parties. He had witnessed the new 
Jew, the kibbutznik: “an idealist and a 
worker. He has vision . . . and love 
enters much into his labour." The 
Middle East was at the crossroads, with 
modern social forces undermining the 
rotten fabric of an outmoded feudal 
society. Jewish Immigration was the 
catalytic revolutionary factor accel- 
erating the process, though it was 
one which inevitably had j to end m 
an ,Arab-Jewisb confrontation. Yet 
there were open reservations in 
MacDonald’s stance which he shared 
with some of his colleagues: his distrust 
of a Jewish plutocracy ("whether as a 
sweater or a financier, he is an 
exploiter of anything he can squeeze”), 
whom he regarded as a minority but as 
agreat danger to the Zionist cause, and 
his growing realization that the 
Palestine Arabs would need guaran- 
teed rights for residency. Enmeshed in 
these contradictions “he put his faith in 
the efficacy of moderate Zionist pblicy, 
and in Jewish desire to establish 
practical cooperation with the Arabs” 
- a grand illusion, which would 
periodically shake the foundations of 
Zionist-Labourite collaboration when 
• political realities demanded conflicting 
allegiances from both. 

It was, paradoxically, Arab in- 
transigence against the Balfour 
dictum agreed by both Labour parties, 
Which forced a schism between them. 
There was the early appointment (June 
1920) of a Jewish High Commissioner 
in ; Palestine, Sir Herbert Samuel, a 
pro-Zioiiist, who, although he was 
cautiously restrictive in practice and 
adopted a '.policy of gradually 


response on the part of the Arabs, 
which grew in intensity throughout the 
1920s and culminated in the great riots 
of August 1929. Arab pressures on the 
mote sympathetic Foreign and 
Colonial Office officials promoted the 
formulation of “equal obligations'' to 
both Jew and Arab and confounded 
British policy. Thus if was that Labour, 
pfO-Zionist out of power, when fared 
with responsibility in Government was 
obliged to adopt in its Whit?, Paper 
(October 21 , . 1930). a curb on the 
demographic expansion and economic 
growth of the Ylshuv. It led tb the first 
open, crisis of confidence beween .the 
tWo Labour movements. But not for 
[png. With the rapid exit of the Labour 
. government in (he following year, and 
fee personal intervention of the Prime 
Minister, MacDonald, who in a letter 
to Weitzmanrt virtually restored 
fee balance ih favour of Jewish 
Immigration, the White Paper 
remained a dead letter; whilst Zionist 
- pessimism was dispelled by a renewed 
■ influx . of Jewish . settlers, . reaching 1 a 
I peak of 65(000 in 1935 alone, which 


was accompanied by a rapid upswing in 
economic growth. By that year the 
future of the Jewish patrimony seemed 
assured. 

The Nazi ascendancy (January 1933) 
paralleled the beginning of the 
Arab Nationalist struggle against the 
British Mandate. Henceforth Hitler’s 
persecution and Polish pogroms 
accelerated the Jewish exodus from 
Europe and focused attention on the 
need for Palestine, as a Jewish refuge. 
This, in tumi sparked off (he Arab 
insurrection of 1936, which highlighted 
the insoluble conflict of interests 
between Arab and Jew, with the 
British trying to perform the 
impossible role of honest broker, in 
JL937 an Investigatory commission 
under Lord Peel was forced to 
conclude that the territory should be 
divided into two sovereign states 
linked by political ties to Britain. Hie 
Jewish state would be minuscule. But it 
.held out hope for the refugees and the 
.Zionists accepted it with reservations. 
The Arabs, however, totally rejected 
partition. Thenceforth heavy pressure 
from; the Muslim world' forced the 
British to withdraw Peel's recom- 
mendations. (As a result of a second, 
Woodhead, Commission in 1938, they 
were rejected as impractical and 
impossible to implement) By 1939 the 
message to Labour Zionists had 
registered: that Britain’s vital interests 
called for the appeasement of the 
Arabs in the Middle East at the 
expense of the Jews. It was a national 
imperative that would be pursued by 
the party in power - Tory or Labour, 

. Neither the impact' of the Holocaust 
i qor the triumph, of; l^bggr in; J945; 
would ■ release the post-war 'British 
government from this restraint. Attlee 
and Bevin were prisoners of the 
tradition, although more ready to 
acquiesce than the more radical rank- 
and-file led by Bevan and Crossman, 
who remained true to their comrades 
of Poalei Tsion ("the left wingers with 
their Socialist ideology displayed a 
degree of pragmatic 'idealism, while 
more . conservative . Labourites 
remained dogmatic pragmatists”). 

; Partition was finally imposed; despite 
.'British objection, not only, as Ihe 
■ author contends, as a consequence; of 
armed conflict, but By the (uneJy and 
i decisive .intervention of the' new. 
superpower, the United States, In' the' 
final count, relations between Ih?. 
Zionisl and British Labour movements 
were a marginal factor In fee making of 
' the state of Israel.' 

In this penetrating analysis, Joseph 
Gorny, an Israeli professor, .has 
achieved a remarkable fairness and 
balance in bl? portrayal of. Characters 
and Interpretation of events within an 
eta that still ' grouses . fierce partisan 
.controversy. 


officially discontinued. Mysticism and 
charismatic piety suffered equally, 
though many such movements sur- 
vived clandestinely, surfacing from 
time to time as Mcrkabah mysticism. 
Kabbalah, Snbbatian me'ssianism 
and, since the eighteenth century. 
Hasidism. Prophecy was the principal 
victim. S.W. Baron's lame explan- 
ation that prophetic preaching 
was inappropriate under foreign 
domination is adopted by Raphael and 
reproduced without comment. (But 
what about the exilic nnd post-exilic 
prophets who were active in Babylon 
and during the Persian rule?) 

The second flaw in Raphael’s 
presentation, though not entirely his 
own creation since many have adopted 
the same stand before him, similarly 
distorts his overall picture. To put it 
bluntly, the interrelation between 
Christianity and Judaism is err- 
oneously conceived. The prime 
responsibility here probably lies with 
the assumption on the pnrt .of the 
historians of the nascent Church that 
Christianity was ns important u factor 
in the development of Rnbbinic 
Judaism as Judaism was in that or 
primitive Christianity. They imagine 
that the Curse on the Heretics, 
supposedly introduced around the end 
of the first century ad into what was the 
Jewish daily prayer par excellence, the 
Eighteen Benedictions, was aimed nt 
the followers of Jesus. In fact, as 
Raphael knows but fails to bear in 
mind, it is much more likely that the 
execration was directed towards all the 
non-conformist groups in the course of 
the successful Pharisaic- Rabbinic 
attempt at unification which started 
after ad 70 and transformed by the end 
of the second century the various 
religious parties of the late Second 
Temple era into a single orthodoxy. It 
was thus not exclusively or even 
primarily against Christianity that 
Judaism asserted itself, but against 
Sadducees, Essenes, Hellenists and the 
like, flourishing nnd influential in the 
first century ad. Neither was the stand 
taken by the Rabbis against Greek 
language and culture:- a stand in any 
' case mofo mythical than real - directly 
motivated by the existence- -of 
Christianity. There were, after all. 
Rabbinic efforts to ‘‘improve" ' the 
Greek Septuagint version of the Bible 
that probably pre-date Christianity.- 
. Morever, Aquila was the author in the 
second century of a painfully literal 
translation ofthe Bible, much in favour 
among Greek-speaking Jews and open 
to the finicky legal exegesis of Rabbi 
Akiba and his colleagues. 
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Taking these points into account, it 
would seem that in describing the part 
played by Christianity in the shaping of 
traditional Judaism, Raphael nas 
adopted nnachronically, as far as the 
first and second centuries are 
concerned, the partisan views of Ihe 
third and fourth-century Jewish 
teachers contemplating a developed or 
even dominating Church. Pharisaic- 
Rabbinic Judaism evolved, i would 
submit, in renction not so much tb 
Jewish, let alone Gentile, Christianity, 
as to Sndducean conservatism. Essene 
sectarianism, Jewish-Hellcnistic liber- 
alism and the like. 

Experts in Jewish history will wish 
that Raphael had taken greater care to 
avoid slips. These are not grave, but 
they are many and sometimes 
irritating. The Hebrew text of the 
Wisdom of Ben Sira and the Damascus 
Document were first discovered in 
1896 and not at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The Book of Enoch 
was written in Aramaic, as the Dead 
'Sen discoveries have shown, and not in 
Hebrew or Aramaic or a mixture of 
both. Ecclesinsticus did not survive in 
the Church’s Greek rendering; it was 
translated from the Hebrew by the 
author’s grandson, who jived in Egypt 
a century and n half before the birth of 
Christianity. Some of the allusions to 
the New Testament and to Christian 
teachings are also inaccurate. Gamaliel 
is mentioned in Acts 5, not 23. Herod’s 
command to massacre the innocents 
-was not inspired by his fury on 
discovering that Jesus and his parents 
had fled, but on realizing that the 
Magi, who were to have identified the 
new-born Messiah, had failed to report 
(cf Matthew 2:16). The notion of 
immaculate conception seems to bc 
used incorrectly. References to 
Josephus' works are cited according 
to at least three styles. Extracts 
from Baron’s renowned History are 
occasionally reproduced so greatly out 
of context as to bc misleading (cf page 
174, note 3, in which, in addition, a 
wrong page reference is given - page 87 
instead ol 146). The name of Fergus 
■ Miliar, my colleague in the revision of 
. SchOrer’s History ; fs. repeatedly given 
as “P. Mflier". though ho does once 
become “F,.. Miller". 

■' These reservations and criticisms 
apart, Chaim Raphael's pleasant 
volume - he alludes to it ' as. “A 
. Cheerful Look at the Jews" affords a 
quick and simplified account of twb- 
and-a-half millennia of - Jewish 
life which will be welcomed and 
appreciated by many interested' lay 
readers, Jews and non- Jews. 


Old Anatolia 


John A. C. Greppin 

Susie Ho og Asian Villa and 
Mary Kilbourne Matos si an 

Armenian Village Life before 1914 
198pp. Detroit: Wayne State: 
University, Press (distributed in the UK 
by TABS). $15.95.: : " - • ■ 

0 .8143 lrtjo.6, 

The topic of this book is Armenian folk 
customs as they were in Turkey before 
the massacres of 1915, presented 
through the reminiscences of forty- 
eight elderly villagers, mostly women, 
all of whoin eventually migrated to the 
area around Detroit, in the industrial 
IMid-Westof the United Slates. 

These fcre the recollections of a 
largely untutored people, living not.in 
cities or towns, but either in' the 
lowlands, in villages of two or three 
hundred houses, or in the highlands',- hi 
settlements Of twenty or thirty farms. It; 
relates a way of life that has vqniphed 
nbt only for the Armenians' but even 
for the Turks aod Kurds who replaced 
them’ in 'these •' ancestral lands. 
The ’ seven- chapters ; describe ■* the 1 
organization of the. village, arid within 
U the clan and the household; married 
life; child-rearing: religion; and health. 
The viewpoint is largely feminine, atid 
these- vanished folk-ways are; related 
t6 1 us affectionately, - and iwith 
understanding. 

: We learfl much. Sexual morality Was 
energetically upheld: in the very few 
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instances where there was evidence of 
promiscuity the community response 
was strong, and even vinous. One 
informant relates, “If any woman were 
unchaste she would be beaten and her 
face muddied; sbe would then be put 
on a horse and sent out of the village - 
to Russi a or someplace” . And another: - 
“No- one would .marry her after t]hat 
and > her child was not considered a 
Human being. ^ -j-.- 

ii Because 'these extended ' families - 
lacked physical privacy, normal 
emotions had frequently to be 
repressed. Family members refrained 
from showing not only anger, but 
affection, A parent did not hug or kiss 
her children in front of her elaera. Fot 
jthe male the taboo was even stronger: 
■the story is related of how an 
Informant's father, on the death of his 
small son, hugged the corpse and 
■cried, “I couldn’t love you when you 
were alive. Let me love you now.” 
Medical views were unenlightened. A 
menstruating woman was forbidden to 
step over a child; a sacrifice and a 
candle lie at a holy spriqg were thought . 
to correct diseases of the eye; a special 
stone would make a woman fertile and 
[cause' milk -to flow; certain trees were 
magical - There was no. clear line 
- {between Armenian Christianity and 
ipagan sorcery, • ■ 

..' These lives, lived on the vast 
' Anatolian plain, were somehow brutal, 
yet they also produced the cohesive- 
;ness that bound the Armenians 
. tightly together, and which keeps 
their culture alive in their, modern 
exile, 
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Meeting of true minds 


Criminal proceedings 


Margaret McHaffie 

Christa Wolf 

No Place on Earth 
Translated by Jan Van Heurck 
130pp. Virago. £6.95. 

0 86068 363TC 


alienation from society. Both believe the double response which Mann’s 

fervently in the vital importance of art. novel evokes: while the Rioted _ — 

Gftnderrode, like Kleist, feels the enthusiastically app aud Monos ^ 

irresistible compulsion to write. Both erudition and the cleverness wth d ijth d endkll 

know from experience how vulnerable which it is deployed, the uninitiated RUTH KEN 

the artist is. and both think of a self- find it arcane and a trifle bonng. The Speaker of Mandarin 

inflicted death os an eventual release The shifting perspectives in No Place 224pp. Hutchinson. £6.95. 

from torment. GUnderrode cames ow gorfh are reflected in the reiterated 0091510600 

with her the dagger she will use to kill question: “Who is speaking?” At times . 

herself. In the recent past . as the novel an omniscient third-person narrator is rhj f , Wexford a member of 

reminds us. Kleist proposed a there t0 show us t fie scene and the 


T. J. Binyon 


wealthy merchant Merten , in the little N pi n g ar/ ^ mingles fact and is truly real in a horde of specters[sic]’\ J 0 th ■ hJ H s 0 fc 

town of Winkel on the Rhine, between „ tha[ familiar to or watch pelt, as GUnderrode sees. oS fSiSp of English 

Caroline von GOnderrode and of Chr f sta Wolfs earlier work . him. Dialogues and conversations [{ A ^ roubled s by 

Heinnch von Kleist in the summer of onri th * mnveTsation blend into rnner monologues to - r-.... ...:n 

1804. 


Tony Hillbrman 

The Dark Wind 

214pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 
0575031883 


Jim Chee, Tony Hiliennan’i Navajo 
Indian detective, has to deal Z 
burglary, murder, and the theft Si 
large consignment of smuggled dims 
the whole complicated by MadmiZ 
of Hopi tribal usage which. B I 
Navajo, Chee doesn't pretend u 
understand. If you haven't « 
followed Chee across the mesasofNrr 
Mexico, picking up scads of 


iiuiiu® T . , T. “ e readers oi sjnnsta wou s earner wujr. imn. ««« w. t _ ur j, t _ : s s j ttb H V troubled by Fiwwug up scaas o| 

iinnch von Kleist in the summer of only the meeting and the conversation blend into inner monologues to hallucin * alions (readers of U Fanu will ethnographical data on the way, ft 
04. between GOnderrode and Kjeist are produce a strange, dream-hke guess why) andcomes back to England W/fidisasgoodastoryasanjt 

Not many people will have heard of invented, and the invention is Ormly atmosphere, enhanced rather than fi nd tbe corpse 0 f 0 ne of his fellow Wltlu sworbing, neat ud 

Underrode. Those who have rooted in hEstorlcal reality. All the dispelled by _ the precision of he ° 1 1 J£ own Ll . liliwick . A n llterate - 


stabbed herself to death in l«re. Few physician Wedekind, the ootanisi atternoon in ihw. ueians ot me surr0l)nd j nfiS and with, as a bonus, a 
will know of Bettina von Arnim’s D/e Esenbeck and his wife) once existed furniture in Merten s salon combine u U fl S B ut there 

GUnderrode . Em Briefwechsel and entertained the ideas and opinions with impressions of the landscape _ not so 

(published in 1840). Even fewer will attributed to them here. Christa Wolf which the guests see from the window « to texture -between 

have read this correspondence has drawn on her extensive knowledge and on their walk, to create a credible the first half with Wexford 

between Bettina and her long dead of the literature and thought of the picture of the real world in which intense 

friend. Kteist. who shot himself in nineteenth century to produce a novel GOnderrode and Kleist have no place. JJB® of r™ 


1811, is, by contrast, very well known. 
He is one of the major figures of eariy 
nineteenth-century German literature, 


a writer of formidable talent. Bringing 
the two together, Wolf readily admits: 
“The claim that they met: n legend thnl 
suits us.” 

The legend enables Christa Wolf to 
explore the similarities and the 
differences between masculine and 
feminine reactions to literature and 
life; to examine once more, this time in 
a historical context, some of the 
themes of her earlier novels. 
GUnderrode is seen as a feminine 
counterpart of Kleist. Both are gifted 
human beings. both young, 
condemned to live in a world in which 
they feel themselves strangers. They 
are akin In their capacity for anguish, 
. -their selMeBirucuveness and their 


nineteenth century to produce a novel GOnderrode and Kleist have no place, 
which captures the spirit of the age in a jhe translator has not always solved 
masterly way. The views which the tbe difficulties or risen to the demands 
guests in Merten s salon express (about 0 f b js task. His version is sometimes 
politics, literature, the role of women, j ne pt and curiously uneven in tone. In 
the proper goals of human endeavour) p i aceS| lhe formulations are stilted: 
are not only based on letters and- Ryes, it has been her most painful 
documents of the period; they are experience to learn that only that 
often Quotations from them. Devotees within us which wishes to be destroyed 
of Kleist will, for example, recognize j s destructible; that only that can be 


the quotation from the letter to his seduced which meets seduction 
half-sister Ulnke about the emotional halfway; that only that can be free 
and intellectual crisis induced by his wh } c h j s capable of freedom. . .". 
reading of Kant. Elsewhere, tne translation descends to 

Readers who know something of slang of a mildly vulgar sort: it is 
nineteenth-century German literature jarnng, for instance, to read that 
cannot but be deeply impressed by the Clemens Brentano is “slightly miffed” 
skill with which Christa Wolf weaves and that Lisette von Esenbeck has a 
her web of allusion and quotation. No “yen for poetry”. The subtlety of 
Place on Earth is in a sense and on a Christa Wolfs style is often blurred; 
more modest scale her Lotte hi the translator’s notes are helpful, 
Weimar. Her novel may well encounter however. 


After the Ethical Culture 


Colin Greenland 

George Turner 
Y esterday’s Men 
223pp. Faber. £7.95. 

0 571 11857 7 , 


Time". Here are sergeants, khazi Australian Other Rank” - and, when 
jokes, and thumbs in line with the things go rapidly and horribly wrong, 
seams of the trousers. When a film into fighting with him too. 
company arranges to use the Unfortunately, Turner’s enthusiasm 
Territorial Commando tor an j a reV caled. not only by the improved 

unscripted fictional documentary quality of the narrative in these 
about the New Guinen campaigns, the Actions, but also by a creeping 
soldiers are , also deprived of all sentimentality over the aimy. At first 


Man's yesterday may ne’er be like his _ _ _ 

morrow, and vice yeraa. Mutability is men were renlly like. fodlridual wrenched out ondi social 

the single .theme oE science! fiction; the J So eager is Turner to demonstrate context, disorientated and degraded 
J cs . 1 ■ Y5JJJ ?® i J* ui5ns humanity hasn’t changed that he into automatic obedience. A hundred 

n°! £ ▼ Q.u neglects to show any resentment or pages later Sergeant BUI Bailey muses 

even awareness of the artificiality of c wtth love and pride": “Whose Ufe was 
,a0 ?“ a ™ e their conditionsin the men themselves, worth the life of one of his fighting 


Jr 0 , L T H T: heaT drinking gallons of tea, and 
The translator has not always solved troubled by the constant intrusion into 
he difficulties or risen to the demands his vision of little old ladies with bound 
»f his task. His version is sometimes f ee t, and the detective story of the 
nept and curiously uneven in tone. In second half. 

ilaces, the formulations are stilted: * 

Yes, it has been her most painful 

xperience to learn that only that Jack Scott 

rithin us which wishes to be destroyed Corporal Suilthers, Deceased 
5 destructible; that only that can be 

educed which meets seduction Ili£B:,^°2o ncz ‘ £6,95 ' 

lalfway; that only that can be free 0575 Q32928 

vhich is capable of freedom. . .”. 

ilsewhere , tne translation descends to Co,p 0ra i Smither s is discovered sitting 
lang of a mildly vulgar sort: it is a t his desk in the Company Office of an 
airing, fer instance, to read that arm y c^p somewnere in North 
Clemens Brentano is Rightly miffed Yorkshire with a buUet hole in his head 
and that Lisette von Esenbeck has a and a Wc bfey .38 revolver clutched in 
y™ ^°J P° etr y • The subtlety of one hand. An obvious suicide, one 
Christa Wo^s style is often blurred; think but his mother doesn . t 

the translator’s notes are helpful, believe it and she gradually persuades 
lowever. CSM Ackroyd, an old soldier with a 

large chin and a waxed moustache, to 
. share her view. Brilliant, and often 
‘ 1 ' ■ ' very funny evocation of army life, 

r± while CSM Ackroyd is far more than 

C the “great comic character" the dust- 

jacket colls him, being extremely 
Australian Other Rank” - and, when human and at times not far from tragic, 
things go rapidly and horribly wrong, It’s a pity, therefore, that the plot 
into fighting with him too. should be as snarled up and as 

Unfortunately, Turner's enthusiasm !"“£«“ a recruit ' s wcbbi "« 
is revealed, not only by the improved et l ul P m ent. 

quality of the narrative in these 

sections, but also by a creeping Leslie Charterts 

sentimentality over the aimy. At first - 

Alastair Dunbar delivers, off the cuff TheFantastIc Saint 

but from five centuries pf experience, a Edited by Martin Harry Greenberg 

sardonic analysis of the soldier as an and Charles G. Waugh. 

individual wrenched out of his social 180pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £6.95. 

context, disorientated and degraded 0340271949 


William Haggard 
T he Heirloom 

oM6S d 4 der “ dStOU8h “ U,A 


American racketeer Georgia Trevisa 
cashes in his investments and retire lo 
his native Venice, leaving ta 
termagant Greek wife behlod.iWi 
his former connections can shield Eh 
from most of her attempts at reveqt, 
there comes a time when he has to hn 
to his (and our) old friend Qi tries 
Russell, late of the Security Executive. 
The plot is neatly engineered, to I 
Haggard writes with l£ nsul v* 
acerbity, but it's rather odd to Sid 
Russell mixed up with this kind d 
person, while the venomous attaches 
Greece and the Greeks are even odd* 

Ernest Webster 
T he Venetian Spy-Glass 
159pp. Hate. £6.95. 

07090 06713 

Captain Bennl Soidano of Italian & 
Security is sent up from Row a 
Venice to look after the arrange^ 
for an BBONATO meeting 
passing, to look into somevio«twBJ 
the border with Yugoslavia. 
slightly thin, but the ,V«xm 
atmosphere is pleasant and p 
observed. ' 


sardonic analysis of the soldier as an 
individual wrenched out of his social 


Christopher Hyde 
T he Icarus Seal 

318pp. Hodder and StougNta-* 7 * 
0340255633 

Freelnnce journalist Pf ter f Pjj B S 
off in search of his Mend . 
Underwood, who JJJJ 


-JT their condiUo^in themen themselves* 
andelatoreto test besets up eventually They might more convincingly be 
estab ishes that yesterday^ , men were immortal survivors from the twentieth 


. .■ ■ . • ■ ■■_ " __ ■ w . ■ ^ .■ ■ iiiiiuuiiHi awiTivyia uum iuv knvuikwsu 

actuaily just hkc today s.eyen though century, like. Alastalr Dunbar, but 

SS 15 2 ?^. and i he y«?t® rda y Turner destroyed too many oLthose in 
1942. To underline the point he- u ic VnnntA™ 


worth the life of one of his fighting 
brood?” - plausible characterization, 

1 ‘ust about, but Turner doesn’t even 
ligblight the irony, much'less suetfest 


0340271949 unaerwouu, , ’K ClUck^ 

r— together with an enflwJWW"^ 

What could he nicer than a trip down h fsa uesUa kes h i m to London^ 
memoiy lane with Simon Templar? In N ew \ 0 rk Montreal and 
these sbe stories, written between 1932 Z c £ f . sim's beautiful 


and 1959, the promise of the title is 

npofnrv P** 0 *™* 1 ' ■ * . investigator of the paranormal, the 

In the closing pages the Territorials inhabitant of a nightmare, and the 
writirio as a whole and Baifey in particular are Loch Ness monster. Air good clean 
jjjy short-listed^ on Dunbars advice; to fun, with not a double entendre or a 
become ' “Tomorrow's Men^‘. The: dirty word in sight. And the collection 
onancs “antiauely macho” virtues of military |s edited by two American University 
' P™ discipline, however inational and professors, one of whom has written an 


Yesterday's Men is the third in' a appropriate dialogue for the twenty- 
series of novels set in the twenty-first first century politicians, functionaries 
century. The twentieth has gone opt and film-makers he introduces, even 
with a profusion of pollution, famine, though some of them come from 


picks up oams Ac 

Georgina en route, J* 
attention of a lot of very na S ^ 
who don't like him 
business. It’s a rather old-fig^ 
book In some 

Tntol 

villains, like the late lameni« „ 
Peterson, keep puth 0 ^^*! 
Bond reason at all - lua ®? e * u . L * « 
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' ' There ts-a good deal of plotting and i 

counterpldtdST' sunounding, the i 
tn^ ribal. and CQlonlRl itin&bltBnts of "iioloninv 11 stid for & whils the book T 
V -New Guinea (DoW '’Nluginl”). Because . ihreatewto KeMmpfetdy lnto^ i 
'1L”P : talk. Secretaries and supervisors snap t 


antiouely macho” virtues of military ^ edited by two American University p ata „ * kecp putting bff; 
discipline, however irrational and professors, one of whom has written an ^nrirEa^on atall- his execution^ 
unpleasant, will yet lift the human race introduction. In other words, the fate f n their hands, fiut 

out of this namby-pamby Ethical the Saint has been battling against for ‘ 5f n 2 n a that the book has 
Cp Hire and put it up where it belongs, * the last fifty years has finally overtaken n^nltive zId right through 

Wough jmo 

fa?£,c who’s __3_ nouce — < 

going anywhirer; so: off W e go' to j. . r ~.' •■■■ Peter F ox \ J • 

Kensington Close ^ ; J. 


me book '&r mouth of , he Torontp.poliCe.has been shunted 

theoooK Dunbar, and. thus given a speciqus onto a disused sidinE where he’s slven 

{&nao IWr** Nothing but unintertsting odds 5 and 

laors snap an lnstoious piece of authorial self- ends to occunv himself with As when 
nd . forth, i aggrandisement unworthv of this well- *L_o_ ‘ t 


less than plaudibfe wgg ^ 

^,% 0 ^d ta hffi5gs? 

. lqto and through .■ ., 

noticed.. 


Peter Fox ■ 

Kensington close ■ 
222pp. Macmlllah.£6-9?- 
0333345592 • ; • 


- he northern staged ip Nuiginj teel(. He r cpnveys 

Australian outback* vividly and thoroughly . tM-mehtnl 


enoa 10 occupy nimselr with. As when . . t noiircniw 1 

he’s told to liaise with the Francophone Former Hong Koflg E -iij^d Vg 
Montreal policeman, O’Brien, over Lamarre. wltn 
the murder of a, Toronto academic, assisted by dishy a ,|, e w8 
found dead in a Montreal hotel rpom AJison Prendergast , is g 1 »> 


• ' For some rtiason which Turner does si 
npt (and - perhaps pould, npt) <u 
satisfactorily explain ^ the, men are: w 

organized not ^according to ' any ; inhuman tertain/ He! make* Wood use r in ? .“»»■ :U nc awards possible poatgraoutue vr.r. " al ics - “SJS 

« conidepce-sayiog, : sotioWgicalty- of the senacsidf the cnmer#j|n iimeared'-. iS na S i ?, 8 r droartritMto 

- : enllghtoned opw smicturd, bu( exactly * out of iwehty«fint.cemury^YM(iQii>. iiL week p ott ng ?“°i® ilLiSonarradw 

afteftMe arinf bl'the hatedr-ippi^ Hyin|zf jvilti'- - tfte r'-^oiiOjnur - a ? d8 up n to:? 


Vwbm iu « muimwnt iiip/vvi ivuiu rvijavu » o j -... i fl)8JU^ lL d 

while attending oti English Literature findblg the JcUllnp ^ 
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PAPERBACK fiction 


Heroines of the New Age 


Lindsay Duguid 

rose Macaulay 
Told by an Idiot 
315pp. 0 86068 343 5 
The World My Wilderness 

254pp. 0 86068 340 0 

Virago . £3.50 each. 

A reissue by Virago of titles long out of 
print often implies not just the 
reassessment of a reputation, but the 
enlisting of an author. to a cause: an 
author whose novels - the publishers 
believe - will be appreciated for, 
among other things, the savour of 
feminist battles that have long since 
been won. Rose Macaulay - who 
achieved Immense popularity when her 
novels were first published - appears to 
have the correct credentials, but may in 
fact prove more difficult to assimilate. 

The first problem is that her books 
have dated rather than aged. Instead of 
exuding a vague period charm, they 
express irretrievably outmoded 
altitudes which demand a constant 
adjustment of perspective. This is not 
simply a matter of detail, such as the 
spelling of “toilettes”, the fact that all 
tne characters smoke like chimneys, or 
the very particular treatment of the 
working class ( Told by an Idiot, 1923, 
has a character who' takes on good 
works In Poplar; The World My 
WUdemeu, 1950, a venal cockney 
housekeeper, a shoplifter called 
Mavis, and many “spivs”). Such 
problems can be overcome. More 
difficult is the underlying assumption 


of progressiveness - in sex, 
psychology, religion and politics - 
which must have been inspiring once 
but now seems naive. Macaulay's 
strained tolerance in dealing with 
adultery and divorce strikes a false 
note in view of her obvious preference 
for clean-limbed, asexual heroines. 
One is often reminded of The Constant 
Nymph: in Told by an Idiot, Imogen 
longs to be a dear-eyed young naval 
officer; in The World My Wilderness 
Barbary has run wild with the Maquis. 

Even if we can- overcome our 
mistrust of such heroines, it is hard to 
accommodate Macaulay’s untroubled 
belief in the New Age. told by an Idiot 
deals with notions of progress as 
exemplified by the successive 
generations of a single family from the 
Victorian era onwards', and there is 
something almost cosy about the 
chapter-headings “Circus”, “Smash", 
ana ‘‘Debris’’ in the book’s final section 


war anomie is symbolized by London's 
bomb-sites and quotations from 77ie 
Waste Land seems merely simplistic. 

The seriousness of the novels, too, is 
something to which we may be 
unaccustomed. Hie introduction to 
Told by an Idiot by A. N. Wilson, 
drawing attention to the themes of 
religious doubt and unrequited love in 
Macaulay's life and work, serves to 
emphasize this unfashionableness. The 
novels are not, despite their sometimes 
jaunty tone, an easy read; they are 
crammed with ideas, and confront 

3 uestions of guilt and sin with awesome 
irectness - there is little moral 
relativism in Macaulay’s world. In Told 
by an Idiot Mr Garden’s various creeds 


are all found wanting, and there is an 
unflinching analysis of a loveless 
marriage; The World My Wilderness 
offers a perfectly convincing 
conversation about sin between n 
priest and a society woman, and an 
evocation of Hell in a bombed-out 
church in which children chant the Dies 
Irae. 

Feminism has moved a long way 
from the New Woman, and it is in her 
approach to the individual yet 
generalized “woman” that Macaulay 
most shows her age. That approach is 
voiced by Helen in The World My 
Wilderness: 

You know, I have always had 
women friends. They have never 
bored me; 1 choose them, loo well. 
You can find them anywhere if you 
look. I like them clever, curious 
about life, able and apt to speculate 
and discuss, not too solemn, funny, 
knowing about something or a little 
about things in general, sceptical, 
witty, bawdy if they like, first-hand, 
free; cultured or philistine if they 
choose, so long as it’s first-hand. 

There is nothing here about 
“sisterhood". Another noticeable 
thing in Macaulay’s view of women is 
that it includes neither of the main 
preoccupations of modern women’s 
novelists: female physiology and the 
"battle of the sexes”. There is 
something dry and dignified even in 
her humour. Yet it seems that almost in 
spite of herself Rose Macaulay, whose 
virtues are unquestionably “old- 
fashioned", who carries no simple 
message, nevertheless is now thought to 
have assisted at the birth of the modern 
feminist novel. 


The lessons of change 


Mary Furness 

Elizabeth Jenkins 
Th* Tortoise and The Hare 

fteT* 2 ' 95 : 


The Tonolse and the Hare is about the 
stow but inexorable break-up of an 
.apparently s°jid marriage. The import 
£! a 1,1 5 .“that the race is not always 
■ to the swift and the book shows that 

to thcVair ^ CMe * 0VC ’ s 1 a,wa y s 

* S i * n flio world of the 
professional upper middle classes of 
t ^ tae s e ^es, led partly in 
uwk>n and partly in the country, are 
wfth a sense of stability by 
wnyention and regularity; meals are 
,0Q tune and gardens are well-kept. The 
s Utus quo is not yet threatened 
•JLS egalitarianism of the ensuing 
w.rtf 5 ’ though the first signs of, ft 
An architect who oujlds a 
£»oj with a lavish theatre and science 
but no library ("nowadays. 
w ' 8 progressive . educational 
there is letu emnhnsk nn thft 1 


interests are sporting and somewhat 
manly. She is rich and serves very good 
sherry in her comfortable 
establishment (ft is the age and the 
class .in - which, it seems, the only 
conceivable pre-prandial drink Is 
sherry). 

Evelyn strikes up an apparently 
neighbourly friendship with ner. But 
gradually she takes responsibility for 
more and more of his life; she interests 
him in fishing, arranges riding lessons 
for his son and frequently gives him 
lifts to London. The last, in particular, 
emphasizes Imogen’s inadequacy as a 
helpmeet; she has never learnt to drive 
in spite of considerable encouragment 
.from Evelyn. Imogen tries hard to 
suppress her jealousy and to ignore the 
couple's Increasing intimacy. Hiit after 
they have shared a holiday from which 
Imogen is excluded, and made mutual 
living arrangements in London, the 
suspicion that they are lovers becomes 
a certainty. • 

Unable to face these developments 
head on, and in a state of semi- 
paralysis, Imogen cannot escape a 
subterranean sense of panic and 
danger. But the surface of her life of 
luxe and calme, if not volupti is 
scarcely disturbed, and is not without 
its pleasures. School clothes have to be 
bought, friends seen* and occasionally 
Evelyn is tender with her in the 


together.) Imogen, made of softer 
stuff, and a bit spoilt by her good looks 
and the easy time she has had, is 
endrely incapable of the endurance 
which she herself knows would have 
kept the situation under control. 

Elizabeth Jenkins is gentle . and 
charitable towards her characters, 
particularly Imogen. There is a special 
irony about her case; she has always, in 
the affairs of others, been perceptive 
and Intuitive, but when it comes to' 
herself, she has a fatal blind spot. The 
book ends on an optimistic note; 
trapped as one is by one's character, 
one can ieam and one can change. 
Imogen’s last words are “I must 
improve . . .There is a very great deal 
to oe done." 


In brief 

Ada Leverson. The Little Ottleys, 
543pp. Virago. £3,95. 0 86068 300 1. □ 
The Little Ottleys consists of three 
novels, originally published between 
1908 and 1916, dealing with an 
Edwardian marriage and its 
deficiencies. Shallowness, heart- 
lessness. Infidelity and self-deceit come 
under the scrutiny of an author whose 
tone is agreeably worldly and iqo^kine; 
these novels could be said to exemplify 
die asrripgftncyand frivolity peculiar to 

ihrf.ara. ' ... .M 




p. Sphere Books. £1.95. _0 7221 
.4. □ The Ireland of Somerville 


/l.. ’ Ml® llb.g... W. .Mfl 

(ESP? considerably younger 
SfiMlUvej'Witn. a roraa, 


unger, pretty, 
romantic love 


-rJ - Wlin a ruraanuc Jove 

^ :poetry; She has never 
jrf^rfp.VQlue nerself, and long years 
Id J53®?8 .Iwtiwii interests to her : 
mi w, ■Wtand’t ««ean that she does 
; *] er » a v ery strong sense of her own 
.,52., the -nature of their 
tLiv J? made: clear on the first 


w form: Blanche 

who .wears 
t »e$ds, ahd. queer hats, 
knowledgeable 




■battle which sbe had not properly 
adnUtted to herself was there to be 
fought; let alone had the heart to 
Fight. Defeated, she is almost eager to 
creep away J taking nothing with her, 

making no claims, even-suggesting 

that, to make things easier for Evelyn, 
the official reason for their separation 
should be that she has deserted him. 

There are no villains in this flawless 
booki and no : moral lessons. The 
constant flux, the dissolution pnd 
change common fo all nature - 
including human nature - is 
Imperceptible and irresistible. Evelyn , 
needs things which Imogen cannot give 
him, although he is prepared to.be 
■ honourable. Blanche Silcox, haring 
been offered this almost incredible 
opbortunity of fulfilment so late in life, 
capable of all the .resilience 
needed to take advantage of it. (Sbe 
and Evelyn do in fact end up happily 


romp, the contretemps and the piece of 
chicanery. In the tales they wrote 
about a bemused magistrate 
; perpetually confronted with Irish 
lUogic and anarchy, they take to an 
extreme the concept of high jinks in the 
countryside^ The effect, Tor those not 
beguiled by the jolliness and humour of 
it di, is deplorably facile and facetious: 

; Julia O'FAbiAJp; The Obedient Wife. 
230pp. penguin. £l!95. 0 14 00 
6168 1. □ Catholicism, infidelity.', 
responsibilities and social relations all- 
co me" Into this novel by Julia O’Paolain 
:■ which js notable for its urbanity and 
assurance of' tone. Its subject is the 
predicament of an Italian woman living 
in California who allows herself to 
- becpme Cntangled srith'a liberal priest; 
i the treatment it- receive* allows scope, 
Tor)rony and other enhancing devices, 1 * 

Patricia Craig 


LECTURES & 
MEETINGS 


Seminar on 

State and Politics 
In lalam 


The Muslin, Institute. London. 
It holding a seminar on Stale 
and Politics in Islam from 
August 3-0 Bl the University oF 
London. Leading ulema and 
scholars have bean Invited. 

The seminar wU examine 
Muslim politics! IhoughMram 
original sources, the 
penal ration of waalorn Ideas, 
and the Impact of the Islamic 
Revolution. Inquiries from-. 

m lhi Muslim Insthuts 
•Endslslgh Street 
London WCf H0D8 
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VOL, 1 . Tim Bpnn- 

. . uniioao Manuscripts 

by Bozatel Narhlss. Profacp by 


Pooa-Konnesa 


BLUNT ~ INSTRUMENTS 

g onme by a, P. Mnrnnn. 

onulnn, witty and lit- 
taront Inn * . City Limits. 
Card covers Cl .20 p.r. 
Harrow. Bookshop, 14 
5rl ll £ , i. n . ll, i l 5i J3 on d. Harrow 
01-861 1368. L 138 

VAH* OB HAG A N , The En- 
sllsh Inrlusncs On Wsal 
Armenian Literature. Order 
fromi Armenian Journal. - 
Cleveland Stain Universi- 
ty. Ciovaland OH 44115 
USA £3.30 postpaid. 

LI3B 

EDWARD CARPENTER, ud. . 
lollus: An A tit ho tony of 

Friendship. SB postpaid, 
Fannn Proas, as St. 
Mark's PI.. No w York 
City 10003. L 1 38 
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GRANTS 

Scottish^rlsCou^ 

WRITERS' 
BURSARIES 
TRAVEL & 
RESEARCH 
GRANTS 

Ths Scottish Arts Counci I wi 1 1 
consider applications for 
Writers’ Bursaries in July, and 
al so T ravel & Research Grs nts I n 
September, from professional 
writers resident In Scotland. 
Closing dates for applications 
are: 

Bu rear! bb- F riday. 27 May 1983 
Travel & Research Grants- 
Fridsy, 2 September 1983. 
Application forms and further 
Information from: 

Tne uterature 
Department 
Scottish Arts Council 
19 Charlotte Square 
EDINBURGH EH24DF 
Tel: 031-226 6051. 

BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


MANUSCmPTS e tilted uitd In- 
dexed, catalogues end Mete 
arranged end updated. by 
word processor. Microfilm 


LITERARY services. ro- 
nnarcli, Indoxlnn, copy ouii- 

ga? i 0 ^ a a? ,,n aiJVv LiB 1 3 

M/a TV FI NO electronic type- 
writer. Iiistiriort murnlns. 
fonitietltlvn rates. Fast mil- 
nblu Borvli o . Ol-TOA 1831 

LI 33 

TOP CLASS Word Processing ut 


Bathers Publication! . Stior- 
borno. nr. Chnl tonlmm . 
Clot . O 904 97 S lO X. 

Less 

Pufillrutlons Ashing Ion . 
North umbanaiid. . Li 3s 

FOR SALE & 
WANTED 

BOOKI . from America nt 
publlstiad price. We ship 
World-Wide, fiend orders 
— U.B. . Book OvoMEU. 
P.O. Box '3060. Orsat 
NeoK. N.Y. 1 1 033 L/fiA: 

' LI 24 

LIAltNID: Sclontiric end. 

Ark/lllustrstsd _ Journals 
wanted. W. H. Oardnir 
Ltd, 78 Stamford Hill, Lon- 
don Nit. 01-806 leaf. 


THS TIM1S ngwjpnpor {1841 
1973} .Sxeellentty preserved 
orlgTnsI Issuas, Ideef bl 

HtaTHL 


PERSONAL 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCEB 

filial «are/*^W|Mt 


rJpqBr 


AkBSARCH Aaxifetoiirri. trnnnlu- 
Hoi;, mill I Minim, nrrltlvm. nx- 
tirrlnnmU ciliialinrd Sjeffr Lon-' 
. I'tnr eml U.K, — Itouiiedne 
A am M l Ulus. ■ S3 WuiitJIlliyns 
Itll-j . Ll »njl«>n HkV I n. I’ll o nn 
01-047 so 14. Tuiaa 

I EXHIBITIONS I 


COURSES 


PRACTICAL BOOK INDSXINO 
University of Bristol Roelden- 
UsT Conran, S— B July 1983. 
Dots list pr H Fowler. Depart- 
ment of Extrn-M urnl atudlse. 
Bristol BB8 1 HR, Lll3 
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EXCHANGE 


NEW BOOKS 
SECTION 

PROMOTE LOW BUDGET 
TITLES ON THE BACK 
PAGE OF THE 

TLS 

• Al a very low coSl you enn roach ihousuntls of render! in 
llbtorles and univcniltcs : throughout the world. 

Ever jl' week the NEW BOQKS dasslficatfon on iho back 
page of TLS. provides 'publishers: with an excellent npportu- 
. itlt fer to list books with' smill I promotional budgets for as 
little Pi £430*. ‘ c 

Simply phbiie over coby tfile. atilhor. price, publisher and 
• -ISBN 

,to... 

. . CHERYL i DENNETT 

. on) • • • •' «. 

01*253 3000. Ext', 232 -. : ' , . ' . • v . . , • ' • ; " , « 

,' *The, rofe} are. £1.50 per Jlnc -* jptnirnuni o( 3 lints*, •— 
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